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Preface 


The work is based on a dissertation Submitted to the University 
of Delhi for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy inPolitical Scierce. 
In this work an attempt is made to analyse the political ideas of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and his critics covering a period from 1923 to 
1947. This period marks a distinct phase m the evolution of Nehru’s 
political career as well as in the history oflndian nationalist move- 
ment, Jt was in December 1923 that Nehru was, for the first rime 
appointed as one of the General Secretaries of the Indian National 
Congress and he continued to hold that position until 1923. His 
active political career actually started from this period. Since then, 
during the entire period of the nationalist movement, Nehru played 
an outstanding role and occupied a position second to that of 
Gandhi. 

The evolution of his political ideas doting the pre-independence 
period has been analysed in the larger context of the freedom 
movement. Though his ideas were subjected to adverse comments 
and criticisms by many, the present study is confined to his clash 
of ideas with Gandhi, Subhas Chandra Bose, M.N. Roy and the 
Communists. These four were very outstanding, particularly among 
those who played a notable role in the long struggle for freedom. 
Their emergence on the Indian political scene and the kind of 
leadership which they sought to provide brought about a qualita- 
tive change in the character of the nationalist movement. But all of 
them had definite views and ideas about the nature and content of 
the movement as well as the methods of action to be pursued for 
the attaintment of the goal. 

The study limits the scope of its enquiry into the interaction of 
these nationalists withreference to their thinking on Nehru's ideas and 
the latter’s reaction to them. Despite their divergent ideas, outlooks 
and approaches, they were all functioning mostly within the broad 
framework of the Indian National Congress and its programme of 
action. In others words, those contemporary leaders whose critical 
ideas and comments have been analysed and interpreted in the pre- 
sent study, were all working within the same broad framework of 
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the freedom struggle and they criticised each other only within that 
framework itself. 

It is, therefore, quite logical if lie use of the term “critics'* is 
limited to the study of those who thought within the same broad 
framework of ideas The study is not stretched too much to cover 
the ideas of Iionah or Savarkar who actually belonged to a differ- 
ent school of thought though they too were the critics of Nehru. 
But they worked mainly as Nehru’s political opponents and not just 
as hiscritics. In fad these communal leaders stood alienated from 
the basic approach of Nehru and others. The present study isthere- 
fore an attempt to focus on the political ideas of Nehru, Gandhi, 
Subhas Chandra Bose and the communists and not on those of the 
communalist leaden. 

As one of the makers of modem India, this study makes an 
attempt to assess Nehru's contribution to the growth and develop- 
ment of the nationalist movement. Also, as one of the most out- 
standing leaden in Indian public life during that period, Nehru’s 
pofiticaf ideas had a vital bearing on the development of the Indian 
political system. The ideas which he advocated, the principles and 
programme of action which be initiated, and the intellectual thrust 
with which he sought to analyse some of the national and inter- 
national issues, during this period, inevitably brought Nehru into 
conflict with those four nationalists. The objective of the study is 
to highlight those issues and problems on which Nehru frequently 
clashed with them. 

An attempt is made in this study to analyse the fundamental 
difference between Nehru and Gandhi in their understanding and 
approach to various issues and problems during the period of their 
active political association. Though Nehru continued to work as a 
devoted member of Gandhi's team and had broadly accepted his 
discipline, be had serious differences with Gandhi on many occa- 
sions. In fact Nehru had a unique relationship with Gandhi, in the 
sense that be was Gandhi's most critical follower. His critical 
turn iiiation of some part of Gandhi's programme made him more 
and more vocal on the social and economic content of the move- 
ment for independence. The study therefore tries to examine 
Gandhi’s reactions to Nehru's criticism. 

An attempt is also made in this study to throw some light onthc 
critical views of Subhas Chandra Bose, M.N. Roy and the comm- 
unists, on Gandhi whose /ole and idea* remained almost irretoncil- 
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ab/c to them. But the fact that Nehru, in spite of his criticism, was 
the principal defender of Gandhi forms the central point of all 
their criticism of Nehru. One of the strongest critics of Nehru dur- 
ing the period under study was Subhas Chandra Bose whose role 
was more of a rebellious leader than of a camp-follower. He was 
also one of the most vocal critics of Gandhi. Bose believed that 
Nehru did the greatest harm to him by openly siding with the 
Gandhiities. 3n all the crisis that followed the Tripuri Congress, 
Nehru stood closer to Gandhi and this was the main source of 
irritation to Bose. Nehru and Bose also had almost diametrically 
oppositie views on many national and international issues. 

Another focal point of this study is M.N. Roy's criticism of 
Nehru and the influence of the Communist International on the 
Indian nationalist movement and its impact on Nehru. In that 
context Nehru became a target of political attack by M.N. Roy 
who found a conflict of two cultures in Nehru. Roy made an inter- 
esting observation that the Indian nationalist movement was being 
guided by Iwo men who actually belonged to two epochs of cultural 
history. While admiring many attributes of Nehru’s personality, 
Roy commented that the secret of his mass popularity and power 
lay not in those meritorious personal qualities but in the “mystic 
and mysterious” relations with Gandhi. 

The study also deals with the Indian communist criticism of 
Nehru and the latter’s reactions to it. The clash between Nehru and 
the communists was largely confined to the bourgeois character of 
the movement as well as to the leadership of Gandhi. Nehru was 
condemned for his left reformism and was also regarded as an 
enemy of the struggle for freedom. Nehru was singled out and 
criticised for using revolutionary phraseology as a cover for carry- 
ing on a bourgeois policy of confusing and disorganising the revo- 
lutionary struggle of the masses and thereby for helping the Con- 
gress to compromise with imperialism. However the main point of 
friction between the two was the unrealistic assessment of the 
Indian political situation which the communists continued to 
maintain for many years. Nehru felt that their inability to get out 
of the intellectual domination of the Communist International and 
to make a balanced and meaningful political assessment of the 
class forces and interest groups operating in the National Congress 
ted them to take a patently unpopular stand on many vital 
issues. Their open and adverse Criticism of the most reveredleaders 
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like Gandhi and Nehru helped only to accelerate the process of 
their alienation from the main stream of national politics. 

The study made on the basis of an objective analysis of the 
data collected from the primary and secondary sources, concludes 
that the mam point of friction between Nehru and others was with 
regard to the efficacy of the methods of action and the teal content 
of the nationalist movement. 

In the preparation of this work, I have recieved timely help and 
encourgement from Professor K.P. Karunakaran, His valuable 
suggestions enabled me to improve upon the form and content of 
this study. Iam also indebted to Professor J.S. Bains and Professor 
Mahendra Kumar who were kind enough to spare their valuable 
lime for going through the manuscript and giving me extremely 
useful suggestions. I am greatly thankful to Professor Manoranjati 
Mohanty, and Professor M.P. Singh for all the help they 
gave me in the completion of this work. 

I am. ilvs ptttfgA to due late Gwudl Hfttotfc&l Rtwarcb. 
for giving me a short-term fellowship for six months which greatly 
helped me to complete the work. 

I shall be failing in my duty if I do no 1 express my sincere 
gratitude to the librarian and other members of the staff of the 
Indian Council of World Affairs Library at Sapru House, Nehni 
Memorial Museum and Library at Teen Mum House, C.P.I. Libr- 
ary at Ajoy Bhavan and the National Archives of India. 

X C.'Piuai 

Department of Political Science 
Deshbandhu College 
University of Delhi 
New Delhi- HOC 19 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Evolution of Nehru’s 
Political Ideas 


J awaiiarlal Nehru is widely acclaimed as one of the maters 
of modern India. He combined in himself, the personalities of 
an intellectual as well as of a practical political leader. The role that 
he played in the long struggle for national freedom had a profound 
effect on Indian political thinking. Though ‘nurtured in a life of 
sheltered ease and comforts', he threw himself into the nationalist 
movement and occupied in it a position second only to Gandhi. 
He belonged to that group of Indian intellectuals who drew their 
inspiration mainly from the intellectual currents of 19th and 20th 
ceatuncs. Although he had absorbed, in the early part of his care- 
er, many of the ideas and impulses of modern democratic thought, 
“in his later years, he acquired a deeper appreciation of Indian 
history and philosophy aod enriched the basis for subsequent 
thought and action.” 1 

Nehru had a longspun of public life lasting more than forty- 
five years. There were many distinct phases in the evolution of lus 
political ideas. After, about seven years of his education in Eng- 
land, Nehru returned to India in 1911 when the national political 
scene was on a low profile. “The Congress”, as Nehru himself 
described, “was a moderate group, meeting annually, passing some 
feeble resolutions, and attracting litlle attention.”* The Bankiporc 
Congress which he attended that year, as a delegate, was essenti- 
ally a social gathering of welldressed, English- knowing rich people. 
He was not inspired by the polities of the moderate group, although 
his father was a vocal supporter of that group. He felt that indivi- 
dual and national self-respect demanded a more rebellious attitude 

•Michael Brecher, Nehru : A Pobtiatl Biography (London Oxford University 
Press, 1959). p. 181. 

Uawiharlal Nehru, Aa Auicbiogiaphy (Loudon: The Bodley Head, 1955 
reprinted), p. 27, 
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to foreign rate. He had admiration for Gokhale’s Sen ants of India 
Society, but had no desire to join it. For him, politics, in these 
years “meant aggressive nationalist activity against foreign rale”’ 
and the ‘Society’ offered no scope for it. He remained for some 
time, as a silent and uneasy spectator. 


Nationalism an Expression of Patriotism 

Nehru was not active in his public life during the War years 
although he joined the United Provinces Congress organization as 
early as 1913. By nature, he was an intense nationalist and an open 
rebel against authoritarianism. As he disliked the politics of talks, 
too much submission and appeal to the authorities, he felt natur- 
ally sympathetic to the extremist group headed by B.G. Tilak. Of 
his political moods and thinking during this period, Nehru, obser- 
ved. “So far as political matter* were concerned, I was, if I may 
say soan Indian nationalist desiring India’s freedom, and rather 
inclined, in the context of Indian politics to the more extreme 
wing of it, as represented then by Mr. Tilak.”* This attitude inevi- 
tably brought him into conflict with his father who felt that young 
Nehru was heading towards the violent group of youngmen in 
Bengal. But he was not inclined to move that way. He had his 
broad sympathy for the extremist group and its leader— Tilak, who 
no doubt, appeared to him as an embedment of militant national- 
ism. But the aggressive nationalism of Tilak, contained deep religi- 
ous motivations which Nehru totally disliked. He was under an 
emotional spell influenced largely by a burning sense of patriotism 
which prompted him to adopt a more aggressive and fighting 
attitude against the alien rale. He felt “that both individual and 
national honour demanded a more aggressive and fighting attitude 
to foreign rale.’’* Nehru's entical remark about his father’s politi- 
cal attitude as “immoderately moderate”* revealed that bent of 
mind. His political convictions had not yet crystallised. Hu intense 
national spirit was the sole motive of all his decisions and actions. 

•lb,d, p.30, 

•(.Interview with ihe author) Michael Breather. Hthm. .A Foliifrol Biozrofkr, 
op nr., p. 49. 

■Jawibarlal Nehru, Ax AutabmSraphj.op at., p. 34. 

•Jawaharlal Nehru to MoUUt. 20 December 1907, in S Gopal (ed ). Selected 
Worit oiJawaharktl /feint, Vd. I, (New Delhi: Onent Lontman, 1972), p. 39. 
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His demand for a more open and aggressive political actions 
against the foreign domination was a purely psychological urge 
which he continued to express even after Gandhi emerged on the 
political scene. In other words Nehru’s reaction to early Indian 
politics was emotional. “The initial urge came to me, I suppose, 
through pride, both individual and national, and the desire, com- 
mon to all men, to resist another's domination and to have free- 
dom to live the life of our choice.” 7 


A Coscur OF Broadbasld Nationalism 

Nehru, being an intense nationalist, had a clear understanding 
of the distinctive features of nationalism. Nationalism, particularly 
as it existed in the colonial society, was both a composite and a 
living force and it could make the strongest appeal to the spirit of 
man. He was conscious of its merits and of its many contributions 
to the development of modern civilization. It had all along been! a 
driving force for freedom and independence. It gave a certain 
degree of unity, vigour and vitality to many peoples all over the 
world.* But he was aware of its limitations too. He believed that 
nationalism would be a curse, if it was narrow and fanatical, ft 
could, sometimes, make people think only of themselves,, of their 
struggles, of their own misery' — and create a fear and suspicion 
about neighbours. Nationalism would be harmful, if it ever made 
the people conscious of their own superiority, ft would be most 
undesirable if the spirit of nationalism pushed up any people 
towards aggressive expansionism. Nehru realised that nationalism 
of the French Revolution showed that very evil.* It was, therefore, 
necessary that nationalism must remain limited, liberalised and 
balanced, ft should not be allowed to reach a stage where hatred 
and suspicion of other people were generated. 

Indian nationalism, unlike Western nationalism, was not a pro- 
duct of violence and hatred. Almost thirty years after the great 
Mutiny, it found its expression in the form of Indian National 

"Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery of India (Calcutta: Signet Press, 1946), 
p 41. 

•Willard Range, Javeharhl Nehru's World View. A Theory o/ hlernftioiul 
Relations (Athens. University ol Cecigia Press, 1961), p. 44. 

’Ibid , pp 44-43. 
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Congress, and it begin to grow and develop since then, in a liberal 
and tolerant atmosphere. 10 Comenticg on Indian nationalism, 
Nehru wrote in his autobiography: 


Nationalism is essentially an antifcehng and it feeds and 
fattens on hatred and anger against other national groups.— 
There was certainly this hatred and anger in India in 19ZI 
against the British, but in comparison with other countries, 
similarly situated, it was extraordinarily little. 11 


When the Fascist type of nationalism raised its head in Europe, 
Nehru lost no time to completely differentiate it with Indian 
nationalism. “Nationalism in the East”, Nehru observed in 1936, 
“it must be remembered, was essentially different from the new and 
terribly narrow nationalism of the Fascist countries; the former 
was the historical urge to freedom, the latter, the last refuge of 
reaction." 1 * From its inception, Indian nationalism, proceeded 
from a wider base because of its root in the universal virtues of 
•pacifism, liberalism and rationalism’ Nehru had a clear percep- 
tion of these fundamental characteristics of Indian nationalism 
before he plunged deeply into the struggle and worked vigorously 
for national liberation. 

Nehru’s urge for political action made him a constructive critic 
of the National Congress. Most of its then leaders failed to make 
any breakthrough with regard to its strategy and tactics. He felt 
that the leadership was so weak and unimaginative that it could 
hardly think of revolutionary action in a situation which demanded 
radical approach and planning. He had absolutely no liking for 
terrorism and constitutionalism, the two prevailing methods of 
political action. The first was quite inconsistent with his nature 
while the second offered no hops of success. It was in this back- 
ground that Gandhi arrived on the political scene and started his 
satyagraha movement, “a novel and untested, but potentially 


“For further details about Indian Nationalism, see JawaJurtal Nehru, “The 
Psychology ot Uvdiaa Nationalism”, Rrne»cf Nations (Genera), vol. l.no 1. 
January 1927, in S. Gopal Selected Work! <•/ Jatahmlc! Nehru, voi. 2 
(New Delhi. Orient Longman, 1972). p. 26J. 

“Javahttlal Nehru. An Ambtctrapky, op of., p. 27. 

f Itv ' icalla '‘ Address to the National Congress, India and 
,ht "‘"v.QswAtn. Geavy. WIvnsai VJuwmVlh , VyiS), p 70 
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capable of breaking the deadlock and achieving the desired 
results,” 11 Inspired by Gandhi and his novel method of action, 
Nehru first took his plunge in 1919 by defying the RowUtt Act 
and other repressive measures. His intense nationalism, thus 
pushed him forward to a more purposeful and effective political 
action. 


Beginning of die Awaren tss of Economic Issues 

Th* year 1920 was marked by a significant shift in his political 
and social outlook. His first direct contact with the Indian peasants 
in that years gave him an insight into their living conditions- 
Until then his activities were largely confined to the cities. He had 
never stayed m a village before, nor had any intimate knowledge 
about the labour conditions in fields or factories. “In 1920, 1 was 
totally ignorant of labour condtitons in factories or fields, and my 
political outlook was entirety bourgeois.” 14 His visit to the villages 
and the personal experience with the peasant folk gave him an 
insight into the real India. “That visit was a revolution to me" 1 *, 
he wrote later. Nehru felt visibly mored by their miserable con- 
dition of life. There he patiently listened to their tales of woes, of 
oppression and inhuman treatment at the hands of the landlords, 
talukdars and moneylenders. 

Looking at them and their misery and overflowing gratitude, 

I was filled with shame and sorrow, shame at my own easy 
going and comfortable life and our petty politics of the city 
which ignored this vast multitude of semi-caked sous and 
daughters of India, sorrow at the degradation and overwhel- 
ming proverty of India. ...Their faith in us...embarassed 
me and filled me with a new responsibility that frightened 
me. 1 * 


Nehru began, to discover the real India in terms of the oppressed 
masses. The instant sympathy that he developed for them was 
bound to be a key note of his future political thinking. What 

“Michael Brecbet, NeW. A PaUttcal Biography, tp. al„ p, 75. 

“Jiwarlal Nehru, An Autobiography, ep- or , p. 49. 
ii rt>uT , p st. 

‘•/tid.p. 52. 
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surprised him most was that the peasant’s protest against oppres- 
sion and exploitation was taking place largely uninfluenced by any 
political group. The agrarian agitation was entirely independent of 
the Congress and had no relation with the non-cooperation that 
was taking shape. 

Nehru had at that stage, no clear idea of peasant participation 
in politics. His entanglement with the kisans in the United Province 
was purely accidental and be had, at that time, no desire to organi- 
ze aay revolutionary peasant movement. On the contrary the whole 
attitude towards them was one of moderation counselling them to 
remain quiet and peaceful. However his close contact with the 
peasantry gave him a psychological satisfaction that he was func- 
tioning wholly in an Indian situation with an awareness of the rural 
problems. ".. ever since then my menial picture of India always 
contains this naked hungry masses ..and the impressions I gathered 
were indelibly impressed on my mind."*’ It also made him consci- 
ous of the weakness of the nationalist movement as it remained 
almost cut off from the masses. His main effort was, therefore, to 
strengihen the mass base of the National Congress by enlisting the 
support of the kisans. 

Nehru’s concept of freedom at this stage was purely political. 
He had no clear thinking on social aDd economic implications of 
the political struggle for which he sought the cooperation of the 
kisans. As a matter of fact he had even accepted rather “unthink- 
ingly that economic issues should not hinder political activity, aod 
till Swaraj was attained peasants should not complain about their 
economic disabilities”. 1 * However in the light of his new experie- 
nce. he succeeded in establishinga true communion with the masses 
which subsequently enabled him to assume mass popularity. But, 
unlike Gandhi, Nehru nevertried to identify himself with the masses 
in dress, habits or mode of living. He neiilef practised asceticism 
nor accepted it ever as a social ideal. He was least inclined to 
come down to the level of the masses and always kept his “separate 
mental perch.” 1 * But from the beginning of his direct contact With 

“VAiJ.p J7. 

Copal, “Hie Formative Ideology of Nehru”, in K N. Pamtfcat (ed J, 
-JW f kf' Uovtmemu in India iNew Delhi. Vikas Publishing House, 

Morje *’ AmrtwW Nthnr A Btotrophy (New York. Macmillan Co , 
195Q.f 70 * 
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the masses, Nehru developed a passion for social justice,* 8 and he 
began to pay his attention to the economic aspect of the political 
struggle for Freedom. 


Comprdiension of the Economic Implications of Imperialism 

Nehru had undergone a gradual change in his ideas and outlook 
during 1922 to I926. 11 The change was quite apparent particularly 
after his return from European tour in 1927. His experience at the 
Brussels Conferences as well as a continuous process of self- 
education brought about a radical change in his thinking. Further 
his close contacts with theEuropean revolutionaries and movements 
created ia him a new awareness of the forces which were shaping 
the destiny or mankind. His association with the ‘League Against 
Imperialism’** in February 1927, and his short visit later to Soviet 
Union in November 1927, gave him a new perspective on political 
aciion. Nehru’s anti-imperialist attitude found its full expression 
at the Brussels Congress held in February 1927. There he stressed 
the common element in the struggles against imperialism ia differ- 
ent parti of the world. Indian nationalist movement, he pointed 
out, was part of the world wide movement and its serious impact 
will, therefore, be naturally felt in other countries. Presenting the 
Indian problem at the inaugural session of the Congress, as a typi- 
cal case of imperialism, Nehru gave a brief but brilliant account of 
the imperialist operation in India. “It does not require statistics, 
facts or figures to convince you", Nehru told the delegates, “that 
India, in the course of the last few generations has deteriorated 
tetnbly and is in such a bad way, that if something drastic is not 
done to stop this process India may even cease to exist as a 
nation." 1 * How India had been continuously exploited and terror- 
ised by the British, and how the workers and peasants had been 
systematically crushed in the process, formed the essence of his 
“ Ibid 

“Practically all his speeches dune* this period indicate the change 
“Nehru, as the representative of India, was elected as one of five honorary 
presidents and a member of the Executive Committee 
“Jawaharlal Nehru’s Speech at the Brussels Congress’ (10 February 1927, 
AJCCFile no. 029 (82- A)/ 1 927. part l. pp. 85-89. Nehru Memory Museum 
and Library), in S. Oopal <ed) Sittcied Works #wMa/ Nehru, Vol, 2, 
Of. til- pp. 275-74. 
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arguments. He drew the attention of the Congress to the naked 
manner in which British Government steadily pursued their policy 
of divide and rule, of keeping the feudal princes in power, of sup- 
porting rich landlords and promoting an unholy alliance with the 
Indian capitalists. The imperialists were doing everything in their 
power, Nehru emphatically stated, to hold on to India. At the end 
he made an impassioned appeal to all progressive forces to lend 
their support to the just struggle of the Indian people.* 4 

Nehru's anti-impejiahsm was largely the product of his own 
understanding of the historical laws of social evolution. His partial 
acceptance of the Maoist interpretation of history enabled him to 
examine the facts of history like a scientist. Though he made no 
deeper analysis, he believed that the dominant class — the class 
which controlled the means of production— was the ruhng ebss 
and that the class conflicts in an exploitative and oppressed society 
could not be avoided. As an intellectual he had diagnosed the 
social maladies arising out of class antagonism and thoroughly 
understood the social significance of each one of them. But on the 
practical side of bis Politics, he remained extremely cautious a 
man. 

Personally Nehru had nothing against England or the English 
people. His resentment was fundamentally against the system 
which Britain was holdiog on. Making an impersonal analysis of 
the forces at work within that system, Nehru said— “I dislike 
British imperialism, I resent its imposition on India. I dislike the 
capitalist system; I dislike exceedingly and resent the way India is 
exploited by the rulling classes of Britain. But I do not hold Eng- 
land or the English people at a whole responsible for this."** It was 
in this background that Nehru insisted on the Congress joining the 
League Against Imperialism without wholly committing itself to all 
its programmes. Nehru was clear in his mind that so long as impe- 
nahsin was not rooted out, mankind would continue to suffer both 
exploitation and oppression. The goal of the nationalist movement, 
therefore, shall he the destruction of all imperialism and teconsri- 
udioa of the society on an aitogeiher new basis. That basismust be 
socialism. In other words, the national ideal, according to Nehru, 

“S. Copal, /omAvM N flat -A fi.or^V(lS89.IW7), VqJ. I, (Delhi, Outbid 
Uawtrniy Pmi, I »7«X p ICO. 

“JiwjtuiUI Nehru, A* Anttblcitapby, op, tit. pp 418-19. 
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shall be “the establishment of a cooperative socialist common- 
wealth and our international ideal, a world federation of socialist 
states.’’ 5 ' Bat it was no easy task to achieve these ideals, Nehru, 
realised, for it would definitely provoke at least tw o sets of oppon- 
ents— the alien rulers and the social reactionaries. His mind was, 
therefore, now set for the struggle to be intensified against both. 
“The nationalist movement", Nehru asserted, "had to be uncom- 
promisingly anti-capilalist, anti-feudal, anti-bourgeois and of course 
aati-itnpem\ist , ‘” and its sole objective should be the establish- 
ment of a democratic socialist republic in a completely free and 
independent India. 

Nehru's brief visit to Soviet Russia during this period further 
strengthened his anti-imperialist views. He admired the Soviet 
leadership for its remarkable achievements in different field though 
his assessment of the Soviet system had never been uncritical. In 
that frame of mind there was also an admiration for China. How- 
ever he was fairly in agreement with Lenin's ideas on imperialism 
and Soviet Russia’s firm anti-imperialist position. “So I turned 
inevitably with goodwill towards communism”, wrote Nehru, “for 
whatever its faults, it was at least no hypocritical and not imperia- 
listic.”" Here his approach and outlook seemed to be those of a 
'self-conscious radical’. , 


Firm Commitment to the Jdsj. of Compute 
Independence of the Country 

In December 1927, when Nebru returned from his European 
tour, his ability and grasp to analyse the Indian situation was much 
greater than before. His new radicalism reaffirmed his enthusiasm 
for more purposeful political action. His effort was now to redefine 
the concept of Swaraj in terms of complete independence. The con- 
tent of Swaraj as demanded by the Nationalists remained a vague 
and insufficient creed and Ntbni wanted to remove the ambiguity 
surrounding it. In his assessment of the political situation, the real 
strength of the British rule in India lay in the submissive attitude 
'■Jawahaflil Nebru. Presidential Address at IQe Bombay Presidency Yuuih 
Conference, Poona, 12 December 1923, 1 a S. Copal (ed,), Selected IVort J of 
Jawahorlal Nehru, vol J (New Delhi; Orient Longman. 1972), p. 206. 

» B.N. Paode, Wire (London: Macmillan, 1977), pp. 122-23. 

“Jatriiiaria! Nehru, As AiitahnfrOfhy, oe- r/4, p 1 f J. 
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of the moderates whose mam interest was to Indianise the admini- 
stration rather than seeking a wholesale change of the system. In 
one of his forthright criticisms of the Swarajists, Liberals and No- 
changers, Nehru observed. 

The mention of independence frightens them and every effort 
is made todissociate oneself from theideaorfrcm its implica- 
tions I am afraid, tins very tame and constitutional and 
legal and proper and reasonable activity raises no enthusiasm 
in me. 1 * 


He had made up his mind to move in a different direction. His 
first step was to persuade the Congress for an open commitment to 
the goal of complete independence. This he did, with a sense of 
courage and determination, in 1927, in the Madras session of the 
Congress where he moved the resolution on completeindependence. 
Though the resolution was formally adopted by the Congress, 
Nehru had to face an unpleasant situation there. He met with stiff 
resistance and harsh criticism from many a quarter. Gandhi too 
was not at all happy about the resolution. While replying to his 
critics, Nehru clarified that there was no conflict between “Inde- 

peodencc and “Swaraj”. Owing to certain things which happened 

rtVfi.ti ^ St Li SWat iC unfortu,ult, y came to Signify something short 
rfutl freedom. The Madras Resolution only sought to remove 
I “ d J Cp ? ldeDCe, ‘ didn0 ‘ repkee "Swaraj"; it only 

toot!” """i' i I “'° ,1 ” biE “" y ” A l“ rtrro "' 
eZ, » T Chn ‘ ”° vtd 1 ■»«* of ota ,c»- 
5 ?*“ sad the association with the League 
TV r™ “ «““« ta» adopted by the 

Coo g^Tte & H.gm. .has wore a new look after a tabalent 

SZ.,vZZ"r f W “ of Nehru's ae» role id 

soaping the policy of the organization 

by r N°l mi T A" indepCndmM ** formally adopted 

would Slow it «be Congress 

n ^ ct,er an, t spiriu The doubt arose partly 

Cofitrtwj.rjj.au^ At, iT^C^VrA^LP' 0 "*. 1 SeCTMi 'T° r the 

Atinr, Vol. 2, op at , pp. 2S$-J9 " ^ ^ bristled IVtrXt p / JavaJutrlal 

V January 1 rA' R RoIufoa‘, Tie Tnbui* 

op eltJp.zo.iu kSrW Vol.J. 
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because of the Congress' refusal to incorporate it in the constitu- 
tion. Nehru, therefore took immediate steps to constitute two 
organizations ‘The Republican League’ and the ‘Independence for 
India League’— in pursuance of his objective. The former was 
mainly intended to work for the establishment of complete national 
independence while the tatter carried on a large scale propaganda 
for the cause. Presiding over the maiden session of the Republican 
League, Nehru said: 

Since the failure of the non-cooperation movement, the Con- 
gress had been drafting to middle class or Babu politics, and 
was losing support of the masses . It was important for them 
to form some kind of organization which will prepare the 
country for a Republic ideal. . . ,l 

The 'Independence for India League’ was founded with the help of 
likeminded colleagues” to spread the idea of independence and 
convert all those who had vague ideas of independence. However 
the fear of consequences out of an open confrontation with the 
British raj, induced nuny of the leaders to refrain from giving 
effect to the resolution of independence. 

In the Calcutta session of the Congress, held a year later, Nehru 
noticed that strenuous attempts were being made by some, to obs- 
cure the issue of independence. Fearing a possible pull back of the 
organization from its earlier position, Nehru at once stepped in aDd 
accepted the Secretaryship just "to prevent, as far as I could, the 
swing back to moderation and to bold on to the independence 
objective,”” In bis sharply worded rejoinder to all those who still 
advocated dominion status, Nehru most emphatically staled "If 
India has a message to give to the world, it is dear that she can do 
so more effectively as an independent country than as a member of 
the British group.”” As a matter of fact the compromise tesolu- 

‘'JawaharUl Nehru. President! Address it the first session of the Republican 
Congress. The Hindu, 29 December 1929, id S Gopal (cd.J, Selected iVcrks of 
JawaJiarlal Nektu. vol 2, op. tit , pp. 6-7. 

“Subhis Chandra Bose and Srinivasa Iyengar. 
xjawaharUI Nehru, An Autobiography, up at,, p. 168. 
xjawahatlal Nehru, Statement on the Independence Resolution, The Tribune, 
XI January 1928, in S. Gopal (ed ), Selected I Votks of Jamaharlal Nehru, Vol. 5, 
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tion finally adopted at Calcutta, diluted the stood on independe- 
nce. However, it pledged the Congress not only to independence at 
the end of an year, but also toa definite policy of direct action in 
order to achieve it. In a sense Nehru had the satisfaction that the 
pressure that he built in the Congress in favour of complete free- 
dom had its positive effect despite the pulls and protests from many 
of bis colleagues. In 1928 he had the distinction of being reelected 
as the president of the All India Trade Union Congress and in 1929 
Nehru presided over the historic session of the Congress held in 
Lahore. The Congress had all along avoided lacing economic issues 
since its inception. But Nehru for the first time took a short step 
in that direction eserting his influence as president of the organiza- 
tion in Lahore. 


Towards Socialist Iotas 


It issignificant to note that Nehru had not committed himself 
to any social ideology till then. Nationalism continued to be the 
cardinal trend of his thought. Butin the changed situation, parti- 
cularly after his twentyone months stay and hectic political activi- 
ties in Europe, his political vision began to grow and develop with 
a revolutionary tinge. He felt that political freedom and indepen- 
dence were only steps in the right direction; but "without social 
freedom and a socialist structure of society and the state, neither 
ihe country nor the individual could develop much.” 15 Gandhi 
had already set the pattern, but even in that fined pattern, Nehru 
felt, that there was enough scope to change the content and 
character. His mind was now set on a new idea-the idea of giving 
an economic content to Swaraj. But Nehru was not prepared to 
welcome “that Swaraj in which a few rich people benefit, or a few 
Indians get higher positions and the lot of the crores of peasants 
and poor people does not improve.”” He was, thus determined to 
carry out this new task before him and Ihe next two years n ere 
very crucial for him. 

Soon after the Madras session of the Congress, Nehru set out 
oa long tours to various parts of the country. Jt was rather a poli- 


Jiwshulil Nehru, A* Arnktopophy, op nr., p 1 65. 

"Jiwihirlil Nehru, "On tain Simmon": entncii from « letter to hi! faiher 

.•‘".w';'' 1 ?' •^w thl, V- 11.M..1-S 01.1 Ml 3.W 

trorki of Ja*akcrlol fitkit, »ol. II, op. ciL, pp. 197-98. 
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tical pilgrimage and he addressed several meetings of peasants, 
workers, youths and political followers. He found the soil quite 
fertile to plant his new ideas. Wherever he spoke he stressed mainly 
the twin points of political independence and social freedom, 
making the former only as a means to the attainment of the latter. 
“I wanted”, he confessed, “to spread the ideology of socialism, 
especially among Congress workers and the intelligentsia.”* 7 He 
was aware that the preparation was mainly an ideological one. The 
Congress had all along been a purely political and nationalistic 
organization unused to thinking on other lines. Nebni now wanted 
to push it to a more radical position, for the Indian struggle, 
according to him was essentially an economic struggle although it 
put on a nationalist garb. Thus the ideal that he set before him, 
the ideal that he made clear to others, was that “national freedom 
within the framework of an international cooperative socialist world 
federation.”” 

The beginning of Nehru's interest in socialism could be traced 
to his Cambridge days when the Fabianism of Bernard Shaw and 
the Webbs attracted him. But this was, as he confessed, purely an 
academic interest. He was also influenced by the idea of Bertrand 
Russel and John Maynard Keynes in the sense that he used to 
regularly attend their lectures although his own university curri- 
culum contained only science and not economics, 1 ' 1 The vague ideas 
of socialism thus nurtured during his student days were now being 
revived and sharpened in the light of the sweeping political, social 
and economic changes taking place throughout the world. 

Nehru was not a pioneer in the Geld of socialism in India. 
Some kind of a vague socialist thinking was already part of the 
political process much before he returned from Europe. Marxian 
theory was increasingly influencing many individuals and this ten- 
dency was further strengthened by the developments in Soviet 
Russia. The workers’ trade union movement and the majority of 
the Youth Leagues had socialist leanings. In the United Province, 
Acharya Narendra Deva and Sampurnanand had been moving in a 
socialist direction although they were members of the Provincial 

"Jawaharlsl Nehru, An Autobiography, op at , p. 182. 

’•Uwaharlal Nehru, "Whither India?", in India end ihe World, op cit.,p. 63. 
’•Frank Moraes. JawoharUt Nehru- A Biography (New York : Macmillan, 
1956), p. 42. 
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Congress Committee. This Committee, in 1926, even tried ‘to draw 
up a mild socialist programme’ in the province in older to deal 
with the local agrarian problems.*' 1 Nehru too had been advocating 
the cause for some time, but it was entirely at his instance that the 
Congress committed itself vaguely to the principle of socialism in 
1929,“ But compared to others in the country Nehru was not on 
the forefront of the socialist movement at that time. “I was back- 
ward", he confessed, “and I had only advanced painfully step by 
step, where nwy others had gone ahead blazing a trial.' How- 
ever in the Congress, since he occupied a high position, he had the 
advantage of making his influence felt much more than others. He 
was also looted upon by the youth of the connlry as a symbol and 
hope of their aspirations. Moreover when its association with the 
masses began to increase. Congress felt more and more compelled 
to take up economic issues for consideration. As a matter of fact, 
Nehru continuously kept up his pressure on the organization in 
favour of socialism and consequently a number of vague socialist 
resolutions were adopted by the Congress from time to time. But 
in l Q )l, the Congress under his influence took a more definite step 
in that direction by adopting an economic programme at the 
Karachi session. In fact no other individual did more to build 
in Congress, an awareness of economic issues than Jawaharlal 
Nehru. 

Socialism was not merely an economic doctrine for him; “it is a 
vital creed which I hold with all my head and heart."** He was 
convinced that there was no other way of ending the appalling mass 

"tbid.p 1ST 

4l In May 1929 Nehru persuaded the Congress in its session held at Bombay 
formally to recognize that the poi erty and misery of Hie Indian people was due 
not only to foreign exploitation bu! also to the economic structure of sociciy 
which required revolutionary change. These revolutionary changes, however 
were not spelt out. 

"Jawaharlal Nehru, Ai Autobiography, op at . pp 182*83 

"Jawaharlal Nehru. Presidential Address to the National Congressm 1936, in 
Irjio and i he IVoilJ, op cir„ p 83. Nehru not only expressed himself in favour 
of socialism, but also wanted the Congress to become a socialist organiza- 
tion. He said : “I work for Indian independence because the nationalist in me 
cannot tolerate alien domination, 1 work for it even more because forme it is 
the inevitable step to social and economic change. I should lie the Congress to 
become a Socialist Organization and tojoin hands with the other forces 10 the 
world who are » oikiog for the new civilization." (fW , pp, g 3 -M). 
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poverty and sufferings in India except through socialism. The new 
radicalism in him and his determination to work for that cause 
were largely the outcome of his intimate contact with the European 
revolutionaries. His association with the League Against Imperia- 
lism, as stated earlier, as well as his short trip to Russia further 
strengthened his conviction. M N. Roy's comment on Nehru’s 
radicalism clearly indicated the same. According to Roy: 

From Nehru's close connection with the League against 
Imperialism, he learned one thing — that the struggle for 
national liberation of the colonial peoples must lake place in 
the context of the given international situation, that it was 
part of the unfolding world revolution: and that the object 
of the latter being socialism, the nationalist movement in the 
subject countries should somehow be influenced by socialist 
ideas and ideals. 4 * 

Though not well versed in a deep study of Marxism, Nehru, at 
that stage, was emotionally inclined towards it. He had all praise 
for Soviet Russia and greatly admired the leadership of Lenin. 
However what precisely appealed to him most was the scientific 
approach of Marxism. “Russia apart”, Nehru admitted, “the 
theory and philosophy of Marxism lightened up many a dark cor- 
ner of my mind. History came to have a new meaning for me, The 
Marxist interpretation threw a Hood of light on it ”‘ s A study 
of Marx and Lenin enabled him to see history and current affairs 
in a proper peispective. From that vantage point be looked afresh 
at the Indian Society and the nationalist movement. It also helped 
to assess the real character of the movement and tbe organization 
that was spearheading it. He did understand that the nationalist 
movement was neither a peasant nor a proletarian one. It was 
purely a bourgeois movement whose objective was tot for chang- 
ing the social structure but for winning political freedom. However 
there were quite a few in it who could think far beyond their 
surroundings. They stood for drastic socio-economic transforma- 
tion and were quite enthusiastic about it. This group was actually 

“M N. Boy. Jonokarial Nehru (Delhi R»dical Democratic Patty, 1S4J), 
p. 40 

wjawihartalNehre, M Aiitobairdphy, ep. eil , p. 362. 
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fighting an ideological battle within the Congress with the sole aim 
of persuading others to accept socialism. 4 * 

Realising that the task ahead was formidable, the first question 
that Nehni addressed to himself was: Should India take up the 
question of economic freedom along with her struggle for political 
freedom? or should it be tackled after independence? His answer 
was quite emphatic. Since world events were forcing the issue to 
the front, political freedom could no longer be separated from 
economic freedom. Hence in all his speeches and writings during 
this period, Nehru repeatedly stressed the need for Swaraj and 
Socialism as the joint objectives of the movement. It was his firm 
conviction that India could not have the one without the other. 


Nfhru’s Criticism of the Communist’s Methods 


Nehru’s vigorous campaign for socialism continued for long, 
even after independence. But his concept of socialism remained 
largely undefined. He possessed a “radical rather than an ideologi- 
cal mind. In fact he had no rigid adherence to any brand of 
socialism as such. He was solely guided by the practical considera- 
tions of Indian society and its concrete situation as appeared before 
him. His approach to the fundamental question of social transfor- 
mation was, therefore, extremely cautious. He was aware that the 

Congress, constituted as it was, was not likely to adopt any revolu- 
Uonary programme of social action. Had the issue been forced on 
it, the Congress would have probably split into two or more parts 
or at least it would has e driven away large sections from it. So 
what he was really stnving for was to keep the issue alive by con- 
tinuously working for it until he was able to win the sympathy and 
support ora sizable section, [aside the organization he was ready 
to cooperate even with all those who stood Tor pobtical indepen- 
iT;r Ca thCyd J dn0 ' accept ^ socialist ideas. He never 
tosh, ,» ton, of leaving lit Congtes, „ f omiag any party or 
Stoop ,n order to carry cut his socialist objective. 

l ? 1 “ questions did pose problems for bra in 
Urn pursuit of bis soeiabst ideal. How to beg about social chan- 
-li u il 1 ” “ C " 1 »“* «" to > ssotificing the principle 
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of individual freedom? It was here, in the choice of method and 
general approach, Nehru’s pragmatism revealed itself more appa- 
rently than anywhere else. Unlike the communists, Nehru chose 
the method of persuasion or peaceful democratic pressures as 
against the methods of destruction and extermination. 41 He was 
critical of both the communists and the socialists, who, according 
to him were largely nurtured on literature dealing with the indust- 
rial proletariat. Ia India nationalism and rural economy constitu- 
ted the core of the problem and as such it could not be dealt with 
m terms of industrial proletariat. European socialism had never 
dealt with such conditions. Nehru realised that the pre war condi- 
tions in Russia had some semblance of Indian conditions, but he 
felt it was absurd for any one to expect, that what happened in 
Russia could be repeated elsewhere. 4 * Nehru was, therefore convin- 
ced that “if socialism is to be built in India, it will have to grow 
out of Indian conditions, and the closest study of these conditions 
is essential."™ 

Nehru was not a Marxist in the normal sense of the term. 
However he frankly admitted that the philosophy of communism 
was of immense help to understand the laws of social development 
He was, therefore, inclined to accept much in that philosophy Kke 
“its monism and non-duality of mind and matter, the dynamics of 
matter and the dialectics of continuous change by evolution as well 
as leap, through action and interaction, cause and effect, thesis, 
antithesis and synthesis.’’ 41 But it did not give him full satisfaction 
“nor did it answer all the question in my wind.’’ 3 In fact his 
admiration for Marxism as evident in his works Sonet Russia , 
Glimpses of World History, The Autobiography and The Discovery 
of India, and in numerous speeches was never uncritical or unqua- 
lified. Nehru did not subscribe to the Marxian theory of class war 
and dictatorship of the proletariat. Moreover he was completely 
opposed to the methods of violence and hatred. He totally disliked 

"Jawaharlal Nehru, "The Basic Approach.” A note published in A l.CC. 
Economic Smew (New Delhi : AH India Confess Committee, 13 August 1958). 
in Jgwahartol Nehru' Speeches September 1957— April 1964, vol. 4 (Delhi: 
Government of India, Publications Division. 1934), p. ]!7. 

"For details see Jawabarlal Nehru, An Autobiography, cp. err., p, 407. 

"Ibid., p.5S9. 

“JawaharlaJNehni. Tne Discovery of India, op. cir., p. 18. 

“iSad. 
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the communist policy of ‘ruthless suppression’ of political dissect 
and the 'wholesale regimentation*. Though he confessed that “he did 
not know much about the fine points of communism”, he was critical 

of its many short comings; **, Communists often imtated me 

by their dictatorial ways, their aggressiveand rathervulgar methods, 
their habit of denouncing everybody who did not agree with them.’ 5 * 
Nehru made these remarks while commenting on his experience at 
the Brussels in 1927. He honestly believed that tt was possible to 
liquidate poverty and ensure a minimum standard of life for all 
without resorting to any violent over-throw of the existing order. 
Even if tbs conflicts did exist between classes, the best way of 
liquidating that conflict, according to him, was put an end to it by 
peaceful methods. 51 Being a dose associate of Gandhi, it was quite 
natural for Nehru to reject hatred and violence. It was his political 
Conviction that India would have to march in the direction of 
Socialism, but that march would be on different lines, different 
from a violent overthrow of the existing social order. '‘Nothing 
is so foolish”, he argued, “as to imagine that exactly the same 
process takes place in different countries with varying back- 
groundi." 55 India, therefore, will have to find her own way to 
socialism which would avoid unencessary sacrifice and possibility 
of chaos. 

Nehru’s political ideas were conditioned by some of the liberal 
democratic traditions of I9th century. The brand of socialism which 
he advocated, could be achieved only through democratic process. 
He believed, rather firmly, that democracy and socialism were not 
contradictory but complementaiy to each, other. In fact one could 
not be divorced from the other. His concept of social democracy 
did not necessarily imply any conflict with individual freedom and 
civil liberty, “I do not see why under socialism there should not 
be a great deal of freedom for the individual, indeed for greater 


HJawahailal Nehru, Ah Autobiography, op, ctf, p. 163. 

“JisahsiUtNebiu, ‘"Janies in India", speech at Tricbur, 25 December 
1935, In Jawa/tarlal Nthre'i Speechtt (Delhi Government of India, Publications 
Division, 1958), vol. 3, pp. llt-37. 

“Jawahartat Nehru. Were Ar, »r«? (Allahabad and too don Kitabiitan. 
1939), p. 50. 
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freedom than the present system gives. ...*'*» In view of Nehru’s 
tremendous respect fbr human freedom and equality on the one 
hand, and in's total opposition to authoritarianism and regimenta- 
Cion on the other, and above all bis practical considerations arising 
out of his desire to cany the bulk of the people with the system, 
he could not possibly accept an ideologically rigid position. 

“Nehru was a practical idealist" 47 who repeatedly stated that 
ideals and principles there must be, but while dealing with the flay 
to day problems one could not rely merely on idealistic principles. 
His criticism of both capitalism and communism was based on his 
awareness of their inherent Imitations which he obviously wanted 
to avoid. But to say that Nehru, “throughout his life maintained a 
half-hberal and half-Marxist position’’ 5 * is to ignore the realty 
especially in the light of bis own policies and programmes, dur ln g 
the long period of his seventeen years premiership. Marxism a n d 
liberalism, even in lesser degree do not coexist; they are anti-thetjc 
to each other. The problem with Nehru was that the intellectual j g 
him found a ready acceptance of the social truths as revealed by 
Karl Marx. Hence his lip service to some of the fundamental teq e<s 
of Marxism. 1 * But Hehru, the political mao, faced by the condition 
of a semi-feudal Indian society with all his realistic assessment 0 f 
the politics of Indian National Congress— an organization 0 f 
national bourgeoisie, found favour with liberal democracy. lathe 
process an attempt was made to synthesize the best elements of both 
the systems m the name of democratic socialism or socialistic pan- 
em as he called it later. Also looking at the mass poverty, illiteracy 

“Ibid , p. 59, 

’’Willard Range, Jawaharlal Nehru i World Vic», A Theory of lnremalu, na l 
Notations, op. at', p 16 

“This view i> presented by S. Qopaf m fcis “FromaUve Ideology of Jawafifrlal 
Nehru", 10 K M. Pamkkar(ed ), Notional and Left Motemeais ui India, op. t,/., 

p.8. 

’’According to Bipan Chandra, Nehmjrew more and more radical din-j ag 
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and social backwardness in the country, Nehru could not think of 
any other, except a socialist solution to that gigantic problem. But 
revolutionary socialism was not feasible nor inevitable because the 
human values of a free society had to be preserved. So his concept 
of socialism could be achieved only through a full democratic pro- 
cess, through the consent of a majority. 

The task before Nehru was, therefore, to continuously educate 
the people in the spirit of democratic socialism in order to win 
them over to that cause. This was, indeed a pragmatic, approach— an 
approach based on political expediency and compromise, rooted 
more in practical wisdom than in any ideological conviction. Com- 
pulsion or conversion was the method beforehim and his choice was 
obvious when he said: “I do not want India to be drilled and 
forced into a certain position, because the costs of such drilling are 
too great; it is not worthwhile; it is not desirable from my points of 
view. In any case freedom and dignity of the individual was 
well preserved in Nehru’s socialism which, if analysed objectively, 
was nothing but welfare capitalism. 


Planning for a Mixed Ecosovtv 

Another significant step, Nehru took to change the face of the 
Congicss in a radical direction was the creation of a consciousness 
of economic planning, [a the late thirtees he came to the conclusion 
that it was ao longer necessary nor possible in India to abolish the 
capitalist system as a whole. All that he warned was to reform it by 
gradually introducing some of the basic tenets of socialism until a 
new economy combining both capitalism and socialism emerged.* 1 
It should be noted that in the twenties when he bitterly criticised 
capitalism and held it responsible for all miseries and sufferings of 
the people, he was in fact, attacking the latssezfairc capitalism- 
The growth of capitalism since then, particularly after the Second 
World War, clearly demonstrated its capacity to exercise some 
measure or social control over the possessors of wealth and to 
accommodate some basic principles of socialism. It is also worth 

"jiwihukl Nehru, Talk to Indian Coociluuon Group in London, A Febroary 
W reprinted in India and the World, op. til., p. 239. 

•‘Wniard Raoje. JowaharUl Nthrit World View • A Thearj of I.demaitonal 
XfUBienj, op. til., p. 84. 
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remembering in this context that Nehru paid net tributes to capit- 
alism for many of its great achievements particularly in the field of 
knowledge, science, technology, medicine, sanitation and many 
other things.' u Since early fotties it became quite apparent that his 
bitter antagonism to capitalism was being modified. Gy that time in 
several countries of the West, “capitalism had been civilized, 
lamed and toned down, and many of its old evils extirpated by (he 
insistent demand of the masses. These countries were working 
vigorously to provide a better life for the masses. Nehru, who was 
aware of these developments, however continued to stress the imp- 
ortance of socialism for tackling contemporary economic and 
social problems. But finally be threw himself in favour of a mixed 
economy as the most suitable, and most practicable, for India. It 
would be an economy, he asserted, in which socialist principles and 
ideals will prevail generally, along with a fair share of capitalism. 
Thus the concept of a welfare state on the basil of a mixed econo- 
my to place of a completely socialized society became Nehru’s 
political creed and programme of action. 

Much before the advent of freedom, Nehru realized that an 
economic regeneration was a prerequisite of a progressive modern 
life and it could not be achieved except through a conceited plann- 
ing. Insistence on planning for social and economic reconstruction, 
thus became a cardinal feature of his through!. He was also deeply 
impressed by the Soviet economic development through planning 
which, according to him, caught the imagination of the world, 
“Everybody talks of ‘planning* now, and of Five Year and Ten 
Year and Three Year Plans. The Soviets have put magic into the 
word."'* The fact that the Congress was in charge of the administ- 
ration in many Indian provinces under the Act of 1935, added a 
new dimension to his ideas on economic planning. Subsequently in 
1938 when the Congress decided to set up a “National Planning 
Committee'’ with Nehru as its chairman, he boldly accepted that 
challenging task. He took up the work in all earnestness and cons- 
tituted a broad based committee enlisting the services not only of 
the Congressmen but also of scientists, economists, businessmen 
and industrialists. Got its work was interrupted when the war broke 

"ibid, o. si. 

"Ibid., p. 71. 

“Jawahatlal Nehru's letter to Indira, 9 July 1933, in lawaharlal Nehru, 
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out and Nehru was arrested and imprisoned. But the statement 
of objective made by Nehru as chairman of Planning Committee 
became a significant factor on the literature of economic planning 
in India. 

To Nehru plaaaicg was a necessary ingredient of a socialist 
economy in a democratic structure. However he had no intention 
to fnghten away any section of the people by stressing the socialist 
aspect. He, therefore chose to remain vague and imprecise while 
formulating the aim of planning. “The ideal of the Congress is the 
establishment of a free and democratic state in India. Such a free 
democratic state involves an egalitarian society in which equal 
opportunities are provided for every member for self-expession and 
self-fulfilment, and an adequate minimum of a civilized standard of 
life is assured to each member so as to make the attainment of this 
equal opportunity a reality. This should be the background or 
foundation of our plan.’’“ Nehru became more and more forth- 
right in his views. His idea, at that stage was to take advantage of 
the Congress resolutions of 1929 and 1931; the former pleading for 
revolutionary socio-economic changes and the latter demanding 
state control over the key industries and services. 

Nehru’s concept of planning was not based on any dogmatic or 
doctrinaire considerations. He was guided more by the desire for 
quick results than by any ideological adherence. His only interest 
was to put the people on the road of steady economic and social 
progress. “I do not care what ism it is that helps me to set them on 
that road if one thing fails, we will try another.’’” It was this pra- 
ctical and flexible attitude that led him to believe that a mixed 
economy was the most suitable for India. Consistent with bis ideas 
bou socialism, here too on the question of planning Nehru thus 
pSuS a r Pra£mat ' C apprcach - Had his approach been rigid, the 
Planning Committee itself would have split creating conflict and 

to rr, C0ES r ted as ^ were> * was not for ail of them 

! . an y bas!C social policy or principles underlying social 
n. There was also difference in approach between those 

‘o National Plaaoul, Comoutce, 4 June 
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who favoured a rapid growth of industry 2nd those who stood for 
the development of village and cottage industries. 

Nehru’s concept of a mixed economy involved the recognition 
of public and private sector's participation in the developmental 
activities. Key sectors of the economy were to be wholly under 
state control while the private sector operated in other spheres. 
But the private sector must b: subject to state control so as to 
make it function within the objective of the national plan. While 
commenting on the role of the private sector, Nehru observed, 
“The control over the private sector will relate not only to its divi- 
dends and profits but will extend to all the strategic points in the 
economy of the country.”* 7 Within the broad framework of the 
national plan private enterprise was to receive sufficient encourage- 
ment to operate in many fields. This was dear when be argued that 
“I think in present day India, it should encourage private enterprise 
in many fields, though even that private enterprise must necessarily 
fit in with the national plan and have much controls as are consid- 
ered necessary.” 6 * He envisaged more and more state control 
over the private sector gradually as the years passed on making the 
mixed economy sufficiently capable of adapting itself to changing 
conditions. 

Nehru’s arguments in favour of a mixed economy might sound 
logical if not convincing. According to him the choice before the 
country was between the socialist and capitalist systems of economy. 
But in view of the serious shortcoming inherent in eash of the two, 
he was not prepared to exercise the choice. Nehru argued: 

Western economics though helpful, have little bearing on our 
present day problems. So also have Marxist economics which 
are in many ways out of date even though they throw a con- 
siderable light on economic progress. We have thus to do our 
own thinking, profiting by the example of others, butessenti- 
ally trying to find a path for ourselves suited to our own 
conditions.** 

"Jawaharlal Nehru. “Economic Democracy’’, speech in the House of lb* 
People IS December 1 9 52, 10 JawsharUU Nehru's Speeches {1949-S3), (Delhi: 
Government of India, Publications Division, 1937 Second Impression), p. 97. 

“Jawaharlal Nehru. “The Basic Approach”, m A B. Shah (ed), Jauahnr.’ol 
New— A Crillcal Tnhult (Bombay: Manaktalas, 1963), p, 121. 

“Jawaharlal Nehru, “The Basic Approach' -A note published in AICC, 
Economic Jb view (New Delhi). 15 August 1938, io Janahartal Nehru's Speeches, 
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Thus it was unwise, according to Nehru, for India to imitate 
any economic model from other countries. India must evolve a 
system which suited her own requirements and genius. The ideal of 
muted economy was thus considered to be the best. Nehru was 
quite emphatic about this when he declared: 

(economic) change will have to be in the direction of a demo- 
cratically planned collectivism. ... A democratic colectivism 
need not mean an abolition of private property, but it will 
mean the public ownership of the basic and major industries. 
...In India especially it will be necessary to have in addition 
to the big industries, cooperatively controlled small and vill- 
age industries. Such a system of democratic collectivism will 
need careful and continuous planning and adaptation to the 
changing needs of the people.’* 

But the truth of the situation In India, even after planning and 
economic development for about a decade and a half, was that the 
problem of mass poverty could not be liquidated. In spite of his 
best efforts through planning, a certain minimum standard of living 
is still a far cry for a sizable section of the community, The alar- 
ming growth of private capital, and the colossal waste of national 
resources resulting from misplaced national priorities in planning- 
all have contributed to the ever widening gap between the rich and 
the poor. But still planning is indispensible, for it promotes the 
interests or the national bourgeoisie who continue to appropriate 
the benefits of the socalled economic development. 


Nehru’s Liberal Democratic Ideas 

Jawaharial 14:11111 was the greatest champion of liberal demo- 
cracy in India. Throughout his life he stressed the importance of 
democracy and passionately desired that free India went along the 
full democratic process. More than any other nationalist leader, 
Nehru passionately loved freedom and democracy. He had grown 
up since childhood in the Western democratic traditions and his 

September 1957 to April !97J.vol. 4 (Delhi- Government oTIodia . Publications 
Division. 1 }64). p. 121. 

'•Jiwiturlal Nehru. 75* Dtuo’erj of todia, op. ell., p p . 635-56. 
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sensitive mind had absoibed many of the dominant concepts of 
modern democratic thought. He had extensive reading of the major 
works of many outstanding Wcstren political thinkers and in his 
books he often referred to Montesquieu’s Spirit of Lam, Rousssaeu's 
Social Contract, and John Stuart Mill's On Liberty. In fact the 
intellectual and social influence of the West to a large extent, app- 
eared to have moulded his liberal democratic ideas. This be con- 
fessed when he wrote, “My roots arc still perhaps partly in the 19th 
century and I have been too much influenced by the humanist 
liberal tradition to get out of it completely.’’ 11 

Nehru’s concept of democracy had certain specific implications. 
In the early years of the struggle for independence, democracy 
meant the ideal or self rule or responsible government. Later his 
socialist ideas altered his views on democracy stressing more of its 
economic aspect. In its ultimate analysis democracy iropbed a 
mental approach applied to political and economic problems. 
Democracy in its broad sense, emphasised equality of opportunity 
to all in the political and economic field and freedom for the indi- 
vidual to grow and develop to the best of his personality. It also 
involved a high degree of tolerance and a certain inquisitive search 
for truth. Democracy was thus a dynamic concept for Nehru.* 1 


Nehru’s Views on Individual Frlldom 

Nehru attached tremendous value to individual freedom. He 
firmly believed that the creative and adventurous spirit of man 
could grow only in an atmosphere of freedom. To promote and 
preserve the values of human life, both society and individual must 
enjoy freedom. The purpose of a democratic society was essentialy 
to provide necessary conditions of creative development. Explain- 
ing the reasons for accepting the democratic process in India, 
Nehru observed: 

It is not enough for us merely to produce the material goods 
of the world. We do want high standard of living, but not at 
the cost of man’s creative spirit, his creative energy, his sprit 
of adventure, not at the cost of all fine things of life which 

•‘Jawahaxlal Nehru, An Autebrograpky. op ctf- p 591. 

!, D.E. Smith, Nehru and Democracy— The Political Though of™ As “< n 
Democrat, op. at , p. 44. 
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have ennobled mao throughout the ages. Democracy is not 

merely a question of elections. 51 

As a democrat,Nebni believed in the primacy of the individual. 
No state should try to suppress the individual. To him state was 
always a means to an end, and not an end in itself 1 . In the organic 
set up, he beheved, that every individual was a part of the whole 
having a definite role to play so as to promote the common good. 
Nehru was keenly aware of the correlation between freedom and 
progress of a society. Science, for example, could develop only 
when the scientists worked in an environment of freedom. No pro- 
gress could be attained by man or society, if man’s creative abilities 
were to remain suppressed. 7 * His concept of individual Freedom 
necessarily implied freedom of speech, and expression, of associa- 
tion and many other fields of human activities. The general health 
of a society, Nehru believed, was largely determined by the free- 
dom of its people. Freedom of expression was absolutely essential 
for the orderly progress of any society. Free exchange of ideas, he 
regarded, as the only civilized method of resolving differences. 


Nehru’s Views on Representative Government 

Popular sovereignty through representative institutions was to 
be the essence of his democratic thought. The doctrine of majority 
rule with the rights to the minority was the necessary conditions of 
a democratic polity. The doctrine of popular sovereignty, accord- 
ing to him, was not alien to Indian traditions. In fact democratic 
institutions existed in ancient India and "the ancient practices 
provided historical precedents for the development of modem dem- 
ocracy in India.”’ 5 

In liberal democracy a wider political participation is ensured 
by the system of universal adult franchise. Realising the importa- 
nce of mass participation in the political life, Nehru, in early 
twenties, repeatedly demanded the setting up ofa Constituent 

"Jawahatlal Nehjn, "Away From Acquisitive Society". Speech to A.I.C.C, 
Indore' 4 January 1»57, in Jatnharlal Sehrj Speeches (March lW~Aulust 
r«7). v »l- 3. tDdhi. Government of India. PuMiciuonj Division, 19J8). 
P- « 

’*D E. Smith. Nthruan4 Drtnoccacy~Tht Political Thoaskt of an Asian Demo- 
crat, of. cil., p. 50. 
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Assembly based on adult franchise. The idea behind this demand 
was to provide equal political opportunities to all, despite the fact 
of other social inequalities among them, lie was m favour of (he 
widest possible franchise without any property or educational 
qualifications attached to it. He was highly critical of the 19th cen- 
tury liberals who believed that equal political rights for the people 
would eventually pave tbe way for equality in other matters. How. 
ever he conceded that political equality was the basis on which 
other equalities could be secured. “And so, Nehru set his face 
against any doctrine of elitism m limiting or restricting Indian 
democracy." 7 * 

Nehru realised that representative government required respon- 
sible political parties as well as leadership for its success. He admi- 
tted that the problem of leadership was a complex one, but with 
an ability to show due regards for truth and morality, the problem 
could be solved to a large extent. 

His Ideas on Equaliiy 

In Nehru’s democratic thought, there was an integrated concep- 
tion of political, economic and social freedom which could not be 
separated from one another. There could be no political or econo- 
mic democracy without social freedom. 77 Realising that the danger 
to democracy lay essentially in the economic structure of society, 
Nehru pointed out that democracy could grow and flourish only in 
an equal society. A serious weakness of Western democracy, accor- 
ding to him, was that political power there became the monopoly 
of the upper classes. The political structure, which was expected to 
be built upon the principle of equality was not found to be in exis- 
tence anywhere. The democratic machinery was often exploited to 
prepetuate class privileges and interests. Nehru’s bitter criticism of 
19th century capitalism was based on the fact that liberal democr- 
acy in the West miserably failed to solve the problem of economic 
inequality. 

“The spirit of the age is in favour of equality though practice 
denies it almost everywhere. , ’ ,, , said Nehru, explaining the demo- 

”P.N. HaLsar, Prcmomutmt (Bombiy: Interprets, 1979). p. 23 (Nehru Memo- 
rial Lecture). 

"HE, Smith. Helen and Democracy— The Political Thought of at Alum 
Democrat, op. cit., p. 59. 

’Mawahirlal 'Nehru, The Dhcovety cf India, op. dt , pp 6M. 
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cratic principles of equality in the Indian context. He doctrine of 
equality necessarily meant equal opportunities for all. It presuppos- 
ed a certain faith rn and respect for humanity as a whole, and a 
belief that the progress and well-being of individuals, groups or 
races mainly depended upon the enjoyment of equal opportunities 
byalL It also meant a realization that backwardness of social 
disabilities were not at all inherent, but were the creation of exploi- 
tation and oppression, as well as denial of opportunities for growth. 
Nehru, therefore, pleaded strongly for all-out effort to provide 
equal opportunities which would realise millions from their social 
bondage.” 

One of the reasons fur Nehru’s fascination for democracy as 
against authoritarianism was that the former was based on ration- 
alism while the latter relied on dogmatism. Free discussion and an 
inquisitive search for truth, which found no place in authoritarian- 
ism, constituted the essence of democratic theory. Nehru had trem- 
endous faith in the spirit of man. The dismal failures of mankind 
never depressed him. Being a liberal by taste and temperament, he 
believed in the potentiality of human reason and man’s tremend- 
ous capacity for survival. However he was very clear about Jus 
social objective and that was the establishment of an economic 
democracy, which, in his phraseology was to be a socialistic pattern 
of society. Such a society was to be on cooperative elTort providing 
equal opportunity for all.*® It is, however significant to note that 
when Nehru defined democracy in terms of individual freedom or 
popular government, or social self-discipline, he was speaking of 
actual realities. When he defined democracy in terms of economic 
and social equality, he was speaking of an ideal, a distant goal to 
be achieved in due course.* 1 

Equally important an aspect or Nehru’s democratic thought was 
the idea of social self-discipline which implied peace and tolerance. 
Tolerance here mean: the mil to recognise the existence of difler- 
ing views and “to allow the strongest view to prevail, according to 
established procedures.”** It was also his firm belief that social 

”1M., p. 6JS 

“Jawibatlai Nebru'j Brendas!. Jj December 1952, "Eml^ng Ne* Mia", 
Alt India Congress Committee, New Dettu, 1JJ4. p. 53. 

“OS. Smith, Kthu atd Dtmoctacj-Th Atom* Thoulht pfen Anon 
Democrat, op,dl.,p.(j. 

’’Ibid., p, M. 
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and political objectives must be sought only by non-violent 
methods. Nehru frequently referred to the Gandbau doctrine of 
ends and means, and obviously he appeared to be under its impact 
"'hen he stressed the importance of social self-discipline. If demo- 
cracy was to ensure individual freedom, Nehru held, then that free- 
dom was to be considered in the larger context of social equality. 


Noau’s SaiNTtnc Temkr 

Jawahaifal Nehru was the first amongst the nationalist leaders 
to recognise the importance of science and technology for moderni- 
zation of the Indian society. For many educated Indians, Nehru 
represented the desire to be modem and scientific in one’s outlook. 
To him, science formed the very texture of life— without which the 
modern world would have found it difficult to survive. Science, 
being the dominant factor in modem life, Nehru keenly desired 
that the social system and economic structure must fit in with 
science. Science brought in mighty and fundamental changes in 
many fields. But the most vital of all changes, wa* the develop- 
ment of the scientific outlook in man. Together with the scientific 
method, the new outlook of man, alone could offer to mankind, 
hope and expectation of a good life and an ending of the agony of 
the world, Nehru argued. Nehru was aware of the difficulties inher- 
ent '“in nurturing science and technology in a society where thought 
processes were governed by traditional mores.”” He was never 
tired of speaking about the scientific temper or of fighting irra- 
tionality. 

Addressing the Indian Science Congress in the late thirtees, 
Nehni stated: 

Politics led me to economics and this led me inevitably to 
science, and the scientific approach to all our problems and 
to hfe itself. It was science alone that could solve these pro- 
blems of hunger and poverty, of iasanitationand literacy, of 
superstition and deadening custom and tradition, of vast 
resources running to waste, of a rich country inhabited by 
sta rving people.” 

"P.N. Hafcsar \Prtmcmauj*i, op. at., p. 2t. 

H 1.S. Bright (ed.), Before And After Independence (A collection of most impor- 
tant tpttcha delivered by Jawahirlal Nehru 1 922-1 950. vol. 1 «nd 2 (New 
Belhi: indun Printing Works, o d.), p. 292. 
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Nehru wrote in his Dtscoierj of India that his early approach 
to the problems of bfe had been more or less scientific with some- 
thing of the easy optimism of the science of the 19th and 20th cen- 
tury. He had no attraction towards any religion for it seemed to be 
closely associated with superstition and dogmatism. Behind esery 
religion lay a method of approach which was wholly unscientific. 
Yet be recognised that religion provided some kind of a satisfac- 
tion to the inner needs of human nature and gave a set of moral 
and ethical values to life ia general. But what actually excited him 
were the problems of man . “problems of individual and social 
life, of harmonious living, of a proper balancing of an individual’s 
inner and outer life, of an adjustment of the relations between 
individuals, and between groups, of a continuous becoming some- 
thing belter and higher, of social development, of the ceaseless 
adventure of man."* 1 In the solution of these problems, Nehru 
wanted to follow deliberate reasoning and precise knowledge based 
on. scientific method. He had no patience to argue with any one 
who confined himself to the finer points of any rigid doctrine. 11 
Science was, therefore, much preferable to religion, Nehru argued, 
because, science did not dogmatise. It did not require acceptance 
on faith or obedience to authority. Instead it called for doubt and 
questioning as well as rational investigation. 


Science for Modernization 

In the long course of human history, Nehru observed, science 
’revolutionised’ the conditions of human life more than anything 
else. Man secured considerable relief from the burden of miseries 
by the application of science and scientific approach. The conquest 
of the physical world by the mind of man was so remarkable that 
nature was no longer looked tipon as something apart or distinct 
from himself. 8 ' But science must have a social objective apart from 
"Jawiharlal Nehru, The Ducoiery of India, of ei/., p. 20 
“law ahartal H ehtu criticised the Leftist groups in Lidia on the ground that the 
latter spent much of their energy in mutual conflict and recrimination over fine 
points of doctrine. 

•’JawaharlaJ Nehru, The Basic Approach. A note published in AICC, Econo- 
mic Xtvietr (New Delhi). 15 As East 1958. in Javaholcl Nehru's Speeches, 
Seplcmber 19S7— April 1963, vot 4, p 114. . 
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being an individual’s search for truth and knowledge. The objec- 
tive, according to Nehru, should be to remove the ills of the com- 
munity. Ia a country like India, science must think in terras of the 
suffering millions. 81 

It was one of his basic assumption to promote a new civiliza- 
tion with a new social and economic order. He wanted a civilization 
in which men remained throughout their life, critical and adventu- 
rous in their thinking, men who never accepted things without 
testing and trial; men who were insatiable in their quest for know- 
ledge. What he really insisted upon was the scientific approach be 
accepted as a way of life and as a process of thinking, 8 ’ and as a 
method of adjusting social relations. In all these Nehru’s appeals 
were for rationalism and scientism. 

He had been arguing since early thirties that the lausei-fairc 
capitalist system, the colonial system and the feudalistic systems 
prevalent in Asia, Africa and Latin America and much of the con- 
temporary civilization was out of date and no longer suited to the 
present day conditions. He repeatedly drew attention to the para- 
dox of the age and pointed out that the political, economic and 
social systems, operating in many parts of the world were not desi- 
gned to solve the global problems of poverty, misery and exploita- 
tion. Yet he insisted that the whole structure of India needed to be 
revolutionised. He did not find favour with those who stood only 
for political freedom. To him the aim of the whole nationalist 
movement was to reorganise the Indian society economically, soci- 
ally, psychologically, spiritually and not just politically. 


His Demand for Modernization 

One of ihe most striking characteristics of Western civilization, 
according to Nehru, was its rationalism and scientism. By virture 
of these, the Western mind was able to free itself from ‘unreason, 
magic and superstition' since the latter part of the 18th century. 
Rationalism and scientism appeared to have a profound impact on 
“Jawahirlal Nehru, President*! Address at the 34th Indian Science Congress 
(Delhi, 3 January 1947) in S. Copal (cd ), Selected Works of Javaharltd Nekru, 
vol. 1, Second Senes (New Delhi: Jawahartal Nehru Memorial Fuad, Teen 
Murti House, 1984), p. 372. 

••Willard Range, Javaharlal Nehru' t World View A Theory of International 
Relations, of. at ,p 20. 
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Nehru’s thinking, His demand for them was, however, based on Ms 
conviction that India must break with much of her past and not 
allow the past to dominate the present. In other words India must 
get out of her traditional ways of thought and action. 

Nehru insisted that a scientific approach be accepted as the 
guiding principle or hfe, and as a process of thinking regarding 
problems, "For we have to build India on a scientific foundation to 
develop her industries, to change that feudal character of her land 
system, and bring her agricnlture in line with modem methods to 
develop the social services which she lacks so utterly today.’”® 
National progress lay, Nehru asserted, neither in a repetition of the 
past nor in its denial. New patterns must be developed and integ- 
rated with the old. This was all the more necessary for India, 
argued Nehru, because, instead of relying on the present, India had 
heavily depended upon the past. She must get out of her obsession 
•with the supernatural and metaphyseal speculations.' Religious 
ceremonial and mystical emotionalism, not only crippled the mental 
discipline in India, but also stood in the way of understanding our- 
selves and the world at large.' 1 People in India shall have to come 
to grips with the present, Nehru demanded, because there was 
only one way traffic in time and progress. "India must therefore 
lessen her religiosity and turn to science. She must get rid of her 
exclusiveness in thought and social habit which has become like a 
prison to her, stunting her spirit and preventing growth.”'* Nurtur- 
ing science was a delicate process, and that too in the socio-cultura! 
environment of a traditional India. He was aware of these difficul- 
ties and so he gave his personal attention and passionate concern 
to the development of science and technology.** 

"iS, Bright (el). Before and After Independence, rot. ] ud 2, op, eil-, p. 29J. 

•'lawahartal Nehru, 7he Discovery of India, op. est., ji. 6J3. 

"aid 

"His interesting as well as informative to know how Nehru chose his men 
carefully and how he sought their counsel and advice. Lord Blackett was oae of 
hs counsellors on science and technology. The credit for the scientific and tech- 
nological development in India lnsuch a short period of time entirely goes to 
Jiwaharlal Nehni. India, has established her competence in the field of desi- 
gning and commissioning; large industrial plants and machinery in some sophos- 
tuattd fields. It is tar ahead of may other countries in its space programme. 
A cumber of NaUonal Scientific Research laboratories were set up to push up 
the study and research in advance technology, engineering and science. AH this 
constitutes a treanaJotl* national asset and its solid foundation was laid by 
IivaiurUI Nehru. 



Nehru’s Scientific Humanism 


Nehru seemed to have a profound sense of history and deep 
respect for India’s heritage. He wanted the Indian people to free 
themselves from the shackles of the past. At the same time he 
urged upon them to recondition ibeir mind equipping themselves 
with the problems of the present and perspective on future. This, 
according to him, was possible only when the people tned to 
imbibe the highest ideals of the present age— humanism and scienti- 
fic spirit. Despite an apparent conflict between the two, there was 
“a growing synthesis between humanism and scientific spirit, result- 
ing in a kind of scientific humanisa].”* 4 What N;bni wrote in the 
last chapter of The Discovery of India, probably revealed much at 
his own mind. There he stated: 

The modem mind, that is to say, the better type of the mod- 
em mind, is practical and pragmatic, ethical and social, 
altruistic and humanitarian. It is governed by a practical 
idealism for social betterment. ... Jt has discarded to a large 
extent the philosophic approach of the ancients, their search 
for ultimate reality, as well as the devotionaiism and my- 
sticism of the medieval period. Humanity is its god and 
social service,its religion.* 1 

Possessed of a scientific and rational temper, Nehru always 
looked upon science as an effective instrument for the liberation of 
man. 


Nehru’s Secularism as a Basis of Indian Politics 

It was essentially due to the effort of Jawaharlal Nehru that 
India emerged as a secular state in the mid-twentieth century. He 
played a significant role, much before independence, to develop a 
secular foundation for Indian politics. For him, secularism was an 
essential social ideal to be promoted in the interest of national 
unity and progress. He used every single opportunity available to 
him to impress on the people, the danger of allying religion with 
politics. Tie error of combining and confusing religion with poli- 
tics in the shape of communalism, could threaten the very existence 

«I»wahaclaI Nehru, The Discover? cf Ivin, op. C j/.. p 681. 

"Ibid., p. 680. 
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or a society, Nehru asserted. 

Secularism, being a social ideal found its expression officially 
for the first time, in the resolution drafted by Nehru on “Funda- 
mental Rights and Duties’ which was passed by the Karachi Con- 
gress in August 1951. Clause l(ix)ofthe Resolution read— “The 
State shall observe neutrality in regard to all religions.”” The 
secular state did not in any sense imply that religion ceased to be 
significant in the life of the individual. It only meant the separa- 
tion Of the state from religion— a cardinal principle of modem 
democratic practice. Nehru w as vehemently opposed to the idea of 
a theocratic state which, in his view, was both medieval and anti- 
democratic in character and had no place in the mind of a modem 
individual. He held that state, being the highest of all social insti- 
tutions, must be separated from religion. Secularism necessarily 
implied that the principal concern of the state should be the indivi- 
dual and his wellbeing rather than his religion. Therefore.no 
individual should be subjected to any social disabilities imposed by 
religious sanctions. Secularism also emphasised the enjoyment of 
equal rights by all citizens irrespective of religion,*' 

Throughout hu life, Nehru repeatedly stressed the importance of a 
secular polity as the vital instrument of modem democratic practice# 
The necessity for a secular approach to Indian politics was intensely 
felt not merely as a response to modem democratic demands, but 
alsoout of certain practical considerations. Both Gandhi and Nehru 
realised the gravity of communalism which had already crept into 
the country's politic*, and communal organizations were making 
their desperate bid to influence the people. The communal not*, 
which bioke out often in different places, rarely ended without 
bloodshed and sufferings Mutual distrust and lack of confidence 
between the majority and minority comrauniiiej were becoming a 
moit disturbing factor in (he national politics, fn fact the progress 
of the nationalist movement itself was often hampered by the fre- 
quent communal outbursts. The sectional and communal approach 
of politics was further strengthened with the introduction of com- 
munal electorate by the British Government. Both Gandhi and 
Nehru bitterly fought against the syvieni of communal electorate. 

»J»v<url4 Nehru. Tu Vi ur cf!*J a-CulUclid H>rrl* t i I9S7-40 (London. 
Uaduj Drummond. lW*Thj/J imjmuon), p. iOt. 
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They spared no effort to maintain communal harmony, which 
according to them, was a vita} necessity cf Indian politics/ hCe. 

Nehru favoured a strong secular base for the state primarily 
for the roaintence of social stability and religious harmony among 
diverse groups. Being a practical political thinker, it was his firm 
conviction that a secular state also could sene better, a community 
divided by diverse religious faiths. With the state pi edged to a 
secular way of life, the constitution of India guaranteed the right to 
freedom of religion as a fundamental right. Nehru was specially 
interested in the enumeration of the Directive Principles of State 
Policy which suggested the creation of a uniform civil code for all 
in India. In order to maintain national unity and thereby to ensure 
orderly progress in a plural society like India, secularism was con- 
sidered to be a vital necessity. Nehru’s achievement in this direc- 
tion was most praise-worthy and was acclaimed even by his 
critics. 


International Outlook 

One of Nehru's significant contributions to the Indian National 
Congress was the fostering of an international outlook. Long be- 
fore independence, Nehru realised that national isolation was 
neither desirable nor possible in * worfd which was fast changing 
and becoming more of a unit. He had a deep sense of history. 
What he could observe in history, apart from man’s persistent stru- 
ggle for a living, was the strong urge in man to come together, to 
cooperate and work out their problems in common, ft was from 
that cooperation, Nehru felt, that man was able to progress from 
barbarism to civilization- Nations were growing more and more 
independent and none could go against that historical tendency. 
India, therefore, Nehru argued •‘must be prepared to discard her 
narrow nationalism in favour of world cooperation and real inter- 
nationalism.” 

With all its intense nationalism, the Indian National Congress 
was for long engrossed in internal politics and paid little attention 
to international developments. It began to grow international mind- 
ed and started taking interest in world events only in the early 
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. .. # rtiie ««« entirely under the influence of Nehru. 
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Cot«“ w“kuJomoiW« which invariably accepted Us Jjl.W 

of political and economic imperialism eveiynkeK and the coop 
lion of free nations. . 

A resolution on foreign policy was passed by th 
1920 expressing India’s desire to develop friendly regions with 
the neighbouring countries and to cooperate with oth " “ t,0 “?jL 

a positive suggestion to the AICC to act »P a .pMaHtpattmt® 

dealing w,th foreign affairs. This department, lie thought, con 
keep , a touch with the League Against Imperial, an as *»*■«• 
the national and wotkets organizations ootside. Apart from Ir > * 
to cultivate friendly ties with other countries, Nehru also proy «“ 
that it was necessary "to train a body of young™” 
tnowlege of the present world and the forces that were shaping 
future.” 180 Nehru insisted that the Congress must take cogiusanc 
of all international problems and the forces operating on them an 
must prepare its own policies and programmes in the light oi 

reading of the situation. 

U was in this background that the Congress actually began 

develop its foreign policy. In 1927. the Congress declared that India 
had no interest in in imperialist war, aid under no citcumstanc . 
India should be made to join any war without the consent ot tn 
people. This declaration subsequently became the foundation o 
Congress policy and it was widely accepted as Indian policy 3 
there was no opposition from any quarter in the country. 141 

Nehru possessed a rare ability to analyse the Internationa* 
situation by placing the national problem in the wider world COh 
text. It was he who persuaded the Congress to realise that t 


••Jiwjharlal Nehru, The Duwrerj of inJla, op. cle., p. SOI- . 
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Indian struggle for freedom was part of a global struggle and that 
its strategy and tactics should be such as would fit in the context of 
world developments. In his presidential address to the Lahore Con- 
gress in December 1929, Nehru stressed that point and said: 

India today is a part of the world movement. Not only 
China, Turkey, Persia and Egypt, but also Russia and the 
countries of the West are taking part in this movement, and 
India cocnot isolate herself from it. . And if India has a 
message to give to the world, as I hope she has, she has 
also to receive and leant much from the messages of other 
peoples. 10 * 

Nehru possessed an inquisitive mind and was always eager to 
understand the world history and politics. Personally he welcomed 
all opportunities and legitimate methods of getting in touch with 
other countries and peoples. This, according to him, was necessary 
for “self education and self improvement." 10 * A close studyof 
world movements and politics would certainly well equip any one 
who wanted to serve his country better. 

Nehru was the official representative of the Congress to partici- 
pate ia the Brussels Congress against Imperialism. It was on his 
insistence that the Congress later decided to associate itself with the 
League Against Imperialism. These were quite important in the 
sense that his close contact with different people* 01 during his stay 
in Europe, became a turning point in the evolution of his ideas. 
The great impact of that change began to be felt in the Congress 
ever since his return from Europe. He was very active in the con- 
ference and the resolution moved by him, demanding Indian libera- 
tion from foreign domination, received the wholehearted support of 
thedelegates. That resolution also carried a declaration of India’s 
readiness to cooperate with the similar movements for emancipa- 
tion in other parts of the world.* 0 * Later a joint declaration by the 

"■Jawaharlal Nehru, Presidential Address, Lahore, 29 December 1929, in 
S. Gcpal (ed.), Selected Works of I aw chariot Nehru, voL 4, op. tit , p, 185, 

■“Letter to Gandhi, 22 April 1927, Gandhi-Nehm correspondence, ia S. Copal 
(ed.). Selected Works of Jawokorlal Nehru, vol. 2, op. at., p. 326. 

'■The delegates included European Communists, trade unionists and pacifists, 
nationalists from Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
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Indian and Chinese delegations, drafted by Nehru, clearly indicated 
India’s policy towards China which remained almost unchanged 
for the next three decades. Friendship with China was the core of 
Nehru’s pan-Asun policy. As an active participant, Nehru fully 
subscribed to the main objective of the Conference which was 
mainly intended to bnng together the forces of anti-colonialism 
and organized labour against British imperialism. 

Nehru believed that Indian nationalism was based on the most 
intense internationalism and other countries and theirpeoples could 
not remain unaffected by it. Those who stood for national inde- 
pendence, he felt, also stood for widest internationalism, “ir we 
claim independence today”, Nehru argued, “It is with no desire for 
isolation: on the contrary we are perfectly willing to surrender 
part of that independence in common with other countries to a 
real international order.” 1 ** But the greatest enemy of such an 
international order, according to him, was imperialism which would 
make it impossible for world cooperation and world peace. 

It should be noted that the demand for dominion status by a 
section of the Congress leadership was bitterly opposed by Nehru 
on the ground that it would have led India to isolation and not to 
a wider international contacts. His vision of Indian nationalism 
was, thus, much wider than that of many of his contemporaries. 
Even Gandhi openly recognised that “the credit for preventing the 
ndran national movement from becoming narrowly egocentric 
should go to Nehru.’* 1 " 


As was expected of him, in his Presidential address, in 1936, 
, made a brilliant analysis of the Indian problem in the larger 
context of the then prevailing international situation, There his 
emphasis was on the two conflicting forces at work— the imperialist 
fascist forces of a decaying capitalism on the one hand, and the 
progressive forces-socialist and the nationalist on the other. The 
glowing tension between the two was inevitable and the freedom 
u a Waspartof the general confrontation against the 
rS' Hl * bmtr att3Ck ° n ca P ilal,sia based ou the view that 
/fponsible for the emergence of Fascism. Capital- 
d ltnpcriaUs m, Nehru observed, in their desperate bid to 
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save themselves would adopt the ideology of Fascism as a last 
resoit. Capitalism could tolerate democracy only so long as it 
remained useful to maintain political power and to keep down 
labour. The moment democracy faded to serve that end, democra- 
tic institutions would be scrapped for Fascist methods of violence 
and terror. 10 * Nehru referred to all these in order to stress the need 
for international cooperation. 

India, therefore, could never ignore the rise of Fascism and 
Nazism in Europe. In fact, Nehru warned, "India’s freedom will 
not be worth many-days’ purchase if Fascism and Marxism domin- 
ate the world. Our own existence is bound up with the fate of free- 
dom and democracy in the World. Only a union of freedom-loving 
peoples and their mutual cooperation can avert the common peril. 
For that union, India must stand.’* 10 * He was clear in his mind that 
India’s struggle against imperialism was part of the liberal world's 
fight against Fascism. 

Nehru had a greater imagination and perspective on internatio- 
nal politics. He was quite enthusiastic about the burning problems 
conforming the world and wanted India to involve herself signific- 
antly in finding solutions. When Italy attacked Ethiopia, he called 
for protest demonstrations throughout the country. In his presiden- 
tial address at Lucknow, he urged upon the people to express solid- 
arity with the Ethiopeans in their struggle against Mussolini’s 
fascist forces. Similarly Nehru wanted the Jews to come to a settle- 
ment with the Arabs on the Palestinian issue, instead of relying on 
British imperialism. He thought Bntain was exploiting the unhappy 
relations between the Arabs and the Jews. u * 

In Asia Nehru’s sympathy was always with China in its fight 
against Japan. As he was determined to challenge imperialism, he 
found it necessary to organize the boycott of Japanese goods. He 
also organised a China relief fund and persuaded the Congress to 
send to that country a medical unit with men and material for 
service. But it was the Spanish civil war that disturbed him most. 
To him the Spanish conflict had a much wider implications in the 
sense that it was essentially a conflict between the forces of 

su Ibid , p 67. 
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Indian and Chinese delegations, drafted by Nehru, clearly indicated 
India's policy towards China which remained almost unchanged 
for the next three decades. Friendship with China was the core of 
Nehru's pac-Asian policy. As an active participant, Nehru fully 
subscribed to the mam objective of the Conference which was 
mainly intended to bring together the forces of anti-colomalism 
and organized labour against British imperialism. 

Nehru believed that Indian nationalism was based on the most 
intense internationalism and other countries and theirpeoples could 
not remain unaffected by it. Those who stood Tor national inde- 
pendence, he felt, also stood for widest internationalism. “If we 
claim independence today”, Nehru argued, “It is with no desire for 
isolation; on the contrary we are perfectly willing to surrender 
part of that independence in common with other countries to a 
real international order.” 1 * 1 But the greatest enemy of such aa 
international order, according to him, was imperialism which would 
make it impossible for world cooperation and world peace. 

It should be noted that the demand for dominion status by a 
section of the Congress leadership was bitterly opposed by Nehru 
on the ground that it would have led India to isolation and not to 
a wider international contacts. His vision of Indian nationalism 
was, thus, much wider than that of many of his contemporaries. 
Even Gandhi openly recognised that “the credit for preventing the 
Indian national movement from becoming narrowly egocentric 
should go to Nehru. M0 ' 

As was expected of him, in his Presidential address, in 1936, 
Nehru made a brilliant analysis of the Indian problem in the larger 
context of the then prevailing international situation. There his 
emphasis was on the two conflicting forces at work— the imperialist 
—Fascist forces of a decaying capitalism on the one hand, and the 
progressive forces— socialist and the nationalist on the other. The 
growing tension between the two was inevitable and the freedom 
struggle in India was part of the general confrontation against the 
former. His bitter attack on capitalism was based on the view that 
capitalism was responsible for the emergence of Fascism. Capital- 
ism and Imperialism, Nehru observed, in their desperate bid to 
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save themselves would adopt the ideology of Fascism as a last 
resort. Capitalism could tolerate democracy only so long as it 
remained useful to maintain political power and to keep down 
labour. The moment democracy failed to serve that ead, democra- 
tic institurio/u would be scrapped for Fascist methods of violence 
and terror.*** Nehru referred to all these in order to stress the need 
for international cooperation. 

India, therefore, could never ignore the rise of Fascism and 
Nazism in Europe. In fact, Nehru warned, "India’s freedom will 
not be worth many -days' purchase if Fascism and Marxism domin- 
ate the world. Our owa existence is bound up with the fate of free- 
dom and democracy in the world. Only a union of freedom-loving 
peoples and their mutual cooperation can avert the common peril. 
For that union, India must stand." 10 * He was clear in his mind that 
India’s struggle against imperialism was part of the liberal world’s 
fight against Fascism. 

Nehru had a greater imagination and perspective on internatio- 
nal politics. He was quite enthusiastic about the burning problems 
co of orotic g the world and wacted India to involve herself signific- 
ant! y in finding solutions. When Italy attacked Ethiopia, he ailed 
for protest demonstrations throughout the country. In his presiden- 
tial address at Lucknow, he urged upon the people to express solid- 
arity with the Ethiopians in their struggle against Mussolini's 
fascist forces. Similarly Nehru wanted the Jews to come to a settle- 
ment with the Arabs on the Palestinian issue, instead of relying on 
British imperialism. He thought Britain was exploiting the unhappy 
relations between the Arabs and the Jews. 110 

In Asia Nehru’s sympathy was always with China in its fight 
against Japan. As he was determined to challenge imperialism, be 
found it necessary to organize the boycott of Japanese goods. He 
also organised a China relief fund and persuaded the Congress to 
send to that country a medial unit with men and material for 
service. But it was the Spanish civil war that disturbed him most. 
To him the Spanish conflict had a much wider implications in the 
sense that it was essentially a conflict between the forces of 
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progress and those of reaction. 111 The consequences were bound to 
affect the destiny of many nations. 

When the Second World War broke out, the Congress defined 
its attitude to the war hugely upon the lines suggested by Nehru. 
The resolution adopted by the Working Committee was his handi- 
work. It said: 

In tins world crisis, tbe sympathies of the Working Commi- 
ttee are entirely with the peoples who stand for democracy 
and freedom, and the Congress has repeatedly condemned 
Fascist aggression in Europe, Africa and the Far-East of Asia 
as well as the betrayal of democracy by British imperialism 
in Czechoslovakia and Spain. u> 

In 1940 Nehru plainly told the Americans that there could be no 
proper settlement of the world problems unless India and China 
were included in the settlement and treated as free nations. India, 
he added, was ready to cooperate, but only on the basis of peace, 
freedom and democracy. 11 * 

Time and again, Nehru insisted that tbe states should maintain 
a reasonable balance between nationalism and internationalism. 
Every state should strive for an adjustment of her national interests 
with those of the other states in order to promote international 
harmony and cooperation. He probably visualised the emergence of 
a world federation in which India was to become an active member 
after independence. But it must be a world republic, asserted Nehru 
and not an empire for exploitation. 111 

When the new constitution was framed Nehru was keenly 
interested in incorporating in it, some basic guidelines for the coun- 
try’s foreign policy. This was provided under part IV dealing with 
the Directive Principles of State Policy, in the enumeration and 
drafting of which he was specially interested. Apart from many 
other things the Directive Principles enjoined that the country’s 

f 
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foreign policy shall be directed with a view to promote internation- 
al peace and security. The state should stnve for maintaining just 
and honourable relations between nations, by fostenng respect for 
international law and treaty obligations, and by encouraging the 
settlement of international disputes byarbitration. In fact thepolicy 
of noa-algcmeat initiated by Nehru after independence was mainly 
aimed at the attainment of the same objective. "It is a great tribute 
to him that be insisted that India should be non-aligned in the 
insane struggle for potter which has preoccupied the United States 
and the Soviet Union at the expense of the welfare of mankind." 115 


“‘Bcrtiand Russel, “the Legacy of Nehni". Illustrated Weekly of India 
(Bombay), 27 May I9S4, p. 44. (This article was originaly published la the same 
in 1964.1. 



CHAPTER TWO 


Nehru and Gandhi 


In the political history of modern India Jav/aharlal Nehru and 
Mahatma Gandhi have a unique and abiding position. They were the 
greatest leaders of India's national liberation movement and their 
thoughts and ideas have become an integral part of the national 
consciousness. Their emergence on the Indian political scene and 
the inspiring leadership they provided, brought about qualitative 
transformation in the character of the nationalist movement. With a 
rare sense of dedication, they worked together for over a quarter of 
acentury and their political partnership was perhaps the most excit- 
ing in the history of Indian nationalism. 

The fact that these two men, divided by deep intellectual defe- 
rences and distinct social outlooks conld work together for long 
is a great puzzle for anyone who makes a senous study or their 
ideas. It may also appear to be rather strange that young Nehru 
with all his Western education and aristocratic way of life should 
have been attracted to Gandhi who was deeply religious and austere 
in living habiis, Yet it was nothing but bis keen desire ro serve ihe 
country that brought him closer to Gandhi whose "novel but un- 
tested"' method of political action pushed him into the vortex of 
of the gnat movement. 

Nehru felt extremely happy and elated when he joined the 
movement and worked initially as a Congress campaigner. But 
before long he came to realise that in spite of a great deal of love 
and respect for each other, there appeared divergence of views on 
many questions between hint and Gandhi. If jn the early years, 
their differences were largely confined to the objective of the 
national Congress and the efficasy of the method of nonviolence, 
later, they disagreed on the content of Swaraj. Despite frequent 
exchange of ideas, sharp differences persisted between them on the 

‘Michael Brechcr, Ktkm—A taUnca! Biography (London. Oxford University 
Press, 1959J.P 15 
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fundamental problems of industrialisation, planning and economic 
development. Also on the vital questions of modernisation and 
changing tbe structure of property and power as well as on the 
problem oflndian states, Nehru and Gandhi could seldom agree 
with each other. They both spoke a great deal of their differences 
on many occasions, yet they dearly "saw tbe common foundation 
which made them corarades-in-arms in the struggle for indepen- 
dence.” 2 Personal attachment and national interest never allowed 
ihem to drift apart and in practical life they were very near to each 
Other, During the years of his long association, which witnessed, 
many a time, loud protests and strong outbursts, "Nehru ruthlessly 
suppressed himself to be loyal to his !eader.” , Gandhi also accep- 
ted some of the ideas of his young political partner and openly 
acknowledged that ip his thinking be was “far ahead of his surro- 
undings.” 4 In their long and intimate contact with one another, 
Nehrtt and Gandhi used to have a repeated and prolonged discus- 
sions on all vital matters. Although they failed to convince each 
other, they certainly influenced each other. TJre letters and corres- 
pondence which they frequently exchanged also revealed not only 
the temperamental and fundamental differences but also the many 
things which they had in common. 

Nehru's Perception of Gandhi 

Of all tbe staunch nationalists Nehru was perhaps the first to 
realise the commanding position of Gandhi in the Country aJ well 
as in ihe Congress, The Congress of pre-independence was a 
movement represented by a collection ofheterogeneous interests. 
Individuals and groups with diametrically opposite economic 
and social thinking were all in it. Capitalists and communists, 
revolutionaries and pacifists— all found a common platform 
within the Congress because of their common desire for the 
liberation of the country. Such a patently heterogeneous character 
of theCongress was largely responsible for its failure to develop 

’Rostislav Ulyanovsk/, Present day Problem a Ash and Africa — Theory, 
Pointer. Personalities (Mosocow: Progress Publisher', 1980), p, 180. 
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a precise ideological base for itself. Yet the Congress evolved 
a definite viewpoint on social and economic matters and "on the 
whole this Congress viewpoint represented a compromise between 
Gandhi and Nehru. ,,s More than most of the other nationalists 
Nehru had a sound perception of Gaodhi, his role and leadership 
in the movement No one could dispute his explanation of 
Gandhi’s unique position in the Congress. He dominated the 
Congress because "The Congress of today is of his mating, and he 
is essentially of it." 1 It was he who converted the Congress from a 
movement of the elites into a movement of the people. While 
trying to analyse the various elements in the Congress, Nehru 
recognised the dominant position of Gandhi and it made no 
difference whether he was formally connected with the Congress or 
not. His unique personality and the enonnous influence that he 
wielded on the masses made him supreme within the organization 
and his position had nothing to do with any office. Recognising 
this as “one of the basic factors of the situation" in the country, 
Nehru observed “In any policy that might be framed he cannot be 
ignored. In any national struggle his full association and guidance 
are essential India cannot do without bini."’ 

Both as a man of charismatic charm and as a man of the masses 
Gandhi enjoyed an incomparable position in India. All others in- 
cluding Nehru, however much opposed to his viewpoint and however 
valid and strong their ground for an honest difference of opinion, 
had to withdraw in favour of bis judgment and accept his leader- 
ship. This was not because of his superior intellect but because of 
his mass popularity. Admiring this fascinating aspect of his crafts- 
manship Nehru wrote in his Autobiography “It was remarkable 
how Gandhiji seemed to cast a spell on all classes and groups of 
people and drew them into one motely crowd struggling in one 
direction."* Thus it may be argued that Nehru had a more rea- 
listic and accurate appreciation of Gandhi's power than others 
and he knew well that by remaining ever loyal to Gandhi and by 
compromising on crucial occasions, he was positively serving the 
national cause. 

‘P D. Kaustuk, The Congress Ideology and Programme 1920-47 (Bombay. 
Allied Publishers Pvl. Ltd , 1961). p. 125. 
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Different Approaches 

Nehru had 3 unique relationship with Gandhi. He was 
Gandhi’s most critical follower. ‘As one who differed from him on 
many vital matters and yet cooperated with him in large measure,’ 
Nehru had to carry the burden of adjustment till the last moment. 
In other words the history of his political career during the entire 
period of his association with Gandhi, Was the history or a relent- 
less struggle to reconcile his own ideas of right course cf action 
with those of Gandhi.* 

From the beginning Nehru svas quite emphatic on the point 
that politics should “entirely be based on clarity of thought and 
reasoning and has oo room for vague idealistic or religious or 
sentimental process which confuse and befog the mind ” 10 His was 
an intellectual and rational approach to politics and he wanted to 
consider all issues and problems on a scientific basis. Gandhi, on 
the contrary attached little importance to the intellectual approach 
to the problems of life. He was essentially a man of action, guided 
soldy by the considerations of practical life. He was not much 
enthusiastic about the acquisition of theoretical knowledge or 
scholarly attainments. But “he certainly evolved his concepts and 
elaborated them in the context of practical problems that he faced 
as apolitiaan and social worker.’’" He was content to act in a 
given situation in the light of Jus basic moral principles. His 
thoughts and ideas might be deficient in the art of logic and 
reasoning, but always contained the basic unity of purpose and 
aim. The ideas were the expressions of his creative mind. They 
were the products of his direct contact with life and the practical 
experience gained thereby. He was least interested in the devdop- 

•JiVi aharlal Nehru, As Auubtegraphy (London' The Hadley Head, 1955), p. 75. 
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ment of a systematic thought or in offering a scientific explanation. 
The style and approach that he adopted looked so simple that 
they made an instant appeal to the general public. Unlike other 
nationalists, Gandhi approached the political and economic prob- 
lems from a highly ethical and humanistic point of view. In his 
search for the solutions to the political and moral problems, 
Gandhi used to invoke his inner voice. Religious minded as he 
was, quite often he used to be sentimental too. 

Nehru often found it difficult to appreciate this peculiar attitude 
and approach of Gandhi who "semeed to be wandering off into a 
world of bis own.” u He never objected to Gandhi when the latter 
acted on his ‘instincts' (a word which Nehru preferred to intuition 
or inner voice) in the event of a crisis. What, he insisted was that, 
“a leader must have a rational grasp of the situation and is expected 
to give adequate reasons for his political decisions especially when 
he wants others to follow him.”** More than the actions, on many 
occasions, it was the reason which Gandhi gave for his actions that 
used to upset him most He often felt that much of what Gandhi said 
in the early phase of the movement did not go well with modem 
psychological experience and method. He was therefore frank 
enough to admit that there was “a fundamental difference between 
bis (Gandhi's) outlook on life and what might he called the 
modem outlook.”' 4 Gandhi believed that the acute economic dis- 
pamy between the rich and the poor was the creation of 'foieign 
rule and the exploitation that accompanied it'. It was also the 
product of “the capitalist industrial civilisation of the West as 
embodied in the big machine.” His reaction against both, accor- 
ding to Nehru, prompted him to think in terms of the good olden 
days of the self-contained village coimnuoity.1 1 Nehru, however 
had an altogether different analysis and approach to the industrial 
civilization and its problems. 
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On RfLIGlON AND Pouncs 


Nehru and Gandhi had divergent views on religion and politics. 
While religion did mate a strong and powerful appeal to Gandhi, 
it had no impact on Nehru. Gandhi regarded politics and religion 
as inseparable. Politics u as religion in action. He never believed 
that the too ncrc mutually exclusive. He believed in God," and 
had great faith in prayer. But his prayer meeting# were all occa- 
sions for him to spent about the political and moral advancement 
of the country. Unlike Gandhi, Nehru had an altogether different 
understanding of religion. He believed that: 

usually religion becomes an asocial quest for God or the 
Absolute, and the religious man is concerned far more with 
his own salvation than with the good of somety. And 
organized religion invariably becomes a vested interest and 
thus inevitably a reactionary force opposing change and pro- 
gress. 1 ’ 

Nehru’s psychological disposition was sot at all religious but 
secular, rational and scientific. He had a natural distaste for every- 
thing rooted in irrational faith. His scieotiSc background and the 
Western influence on him might have sharpened his critical way of 
thinking. He did not like the frequent diversion to moral problems 
and spiritual values which Gandhi insisted upon along with the 
questions of political freedom and social and economic emancipa- 
tion of the masses. He was, therefore, naturally inclined to think 
that the mining up of religion and politics under Gandhi’s leader- 
ship was encouraging the reactionary movement ct revivalism. 
Expressing frankly his displeasure over this, Nebru wrote: 

Gandhiji indeed was continually laying stress on the reli- 
gious and spiritual side of the movement. His religion was 
not dogmatic but it did mean a definitely religious outlook 
on life, and the whole movement was strongly influenced by 


“About Gandhis belief in God, Pyaitlal wrote m the Preface to his book 
Mahatma Garkthi l The Evrlf Those, vol. I, “He bdiesed ns ibe ultimate Sup. 
rente Berne and he says that fot thinyj eats he si misled to sec God face to 
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this and took on a revivalist character as far as the masses 
were concerned.!' 

Nehru did not like the growth of religion in national politics. He 
wanted to deal with the political problems on the political plane 
only. It was his conviction that religious outlook often negated the 
ability for right thinking. He looked upon it as an “enemy of 
clear thought for it is based not only on the acceptance without 
demur of certain fixed and unalterable theories and dogmas, but 
also on sentiment and emotion and passion.”** Though he felt 
disturbed over the development, he often found himself utterly 
helpless in the situation. 

It may be argued in all fairness that Gandhi’s religion was 
neither conventional nor traditional. He was the one who revolted, 
and raised his voice of protest against religious obscuratum and 
dogmatism. Among the contemporary leading nationalists, he was 
perhaps the only one who bad gone very deep into the “religious 
and philosophical texts of the classical Indian tradition as well as 
in the writings of daring Western moralists of the 19th century 
like Tolstoy, Thoreau, Ruskin, Emerson and Carlyle."* Instead of 
discarding religion altogether, his attempt was to reinterpret it 
in such a way as to meet the requirements of a modern society. As 
a matter of fact, “his was a constant struggle against the divisive- 
ness of coramunali5tn”,and so he insisted upon the “equality of all 
religions and racial communities of India.’’ 21 It should be noted 
that Gandhi was seriously concerned about the moral and spiritual 
regeneration of India and looked upon it as a necessary prerequi- 
site for her political liberation and economic progress. Nehru, on 
the other hand, considered the problem of political independence 
and economic progress as the primary objective of the whole 
movement. Both had divergent views on the scope and object of 
the National Congress. While Gandhi wanted to make it primarily 
an instrument of moral and spiritual regeneration of the country 
together with the political programme of winning freedom, Nehru 

“Ibid, p. 12. 
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would have certainly liked theCongrcssto work maiDlyforthelibera- 
tion of India. Unlike Nehru, Gandhi had a much wider social 
mission the consciousness of which kept him “outside the modern 
tradition of political reasoning" and he was at times reluctant “to 
follow a strictly logical route in coming to conclusions.”” Tn the 
pursuit of his comprehensive universal mission, Gandhi was eager 
to instil a new spirit and value into the Indian life with least 
damage to its traditional structure. But Nehru, on the contrary, 
desired to change the structure itself in the light of the liberal 
traditions of the West. Jn 1934, when Gandhi came to realise that 
Congress could not fulfil all the demands of his comprehensive 
plan, he decided to break his formal relation with the Congress and 
showed his keen interest in the ‘constructive programme’. Nehru, 
on the contrary, never thought of snapping his relation with the 
Congress and all his activities were largely confined to it." 

Thns with all his differences, Nehru found it impossible to keep 
aloof from Gandhi and his philosophy of lift Despite all his 
scepticism about religion, Nehru was conscious of its intrinsic 
value. He admitted that religion satisfied the inner urges of man 
for something which the world of reason and science could not 
explain. In a way it fulfilled one of the basic needs of life. Though 
not religious in the formal sense, Nthru was inclined to accept 
many things which Gandhi advocated as the essence of religion. 
This was fairly evident when he wrote that he greatly admired "the 
moral and ethical side of our movement and of salyagraha.”** 

On Sin and Salvation 

Nehru and Gandhi were of divergent views on the question of 
sin and salvation. Their clash was essentially a dish between 
reason and farth. In his larger programme of social action, Gandhi 
always stressed the need for individual virtue and the development 
of national character. Being deeply religious in outlook he thought 
in terms of personal salvation and so he was keenly interested 
in the eradication of sin from individuals. Economic development 

"Raghavan N. lytr, Tht Moral and Pohucd Though of Mahatma Gamlh, op. 
cl, p 18 

"S. Abid Husain, The Way of Gandhi cud Nehru (New Yoifc, Bombay Asia 
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or society’s welfare was not given much priority in his general 
scheme of things and he was least interested in the question of 
changing the social structure. “The follower of Swadeshi”, wrote 
Gandhi himself, “never takes upon himself the vain task of trying 
to reform the world, for he believes that the world is moved and 
always will be moved according to the rules set by God.”** Yet he 
had a passion to reform the world, but that was the reform of the 
individual, “the conquest over the senses and the desire to indulge 
them, which is sin.'' ! * 

Nehru disagreed with such a general outlook of Gandhi based 
on his faith m personal salvation. He bad no grasp of the ideas 
of sin and salvation and so he frankly admitted his inability to 
appreciate Gandhiji's thinking on it. More than (hat he often 
found it difficult to understand Gandhi’s metaphysical and mysti- 
cal reasons for a purely political movement. The explanations he 
offered on many occasions reflected his socially conservative 
approach and Nehru felt greatly upset about it. The mere he 
critically examined Gandhi's general outlook the mote he felt he 
was drifting away from his leader. In an agonising tone he wrote 
about his predicament “I am getting more and more certain that 
there can be no further political cooperation between Bipu and 
me .. We had better go our different ways. My way will keep me 
injaiL”!’ 

It should be noted that Nehru was just toying with the idea of 
a break. On mature reflection, he found it impossible to push his 
differences with Gandhi to a breaking point. His essentially con- 
ciliatory attnute enabled him to avoid extreme steps. He was will- 
ing to subordinate his differences and dislikes to the larger cause 
of national freedom towards which the whole political movement 
was gradually advancing.:* He bad great admiration for Gandhi 
as a man of action despite the fact that he often appeared to be 
vague and ambiguous about his objective. Gandhi, no doubt, was 
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passionately desirous cfmovmg In a certain direction, but his direc- 
tion, Nehru felt, was “wholly at variance with modem ideas and 
conditions,” 2 ' Yet both could work in close cooperation and main- 
tain a harmony between themselves. 

On Truth and Non-violence 

Regarding the practical application of Gandhi's concept of 
truth and non-violence to politics, Nehru encountered some 
dilemmas and difficulties. For Gandhi, the realization of truth 
through love and non-violence was the ultimate goal of life. He 
considered his own life as an experiment with truth. In his reinter- 
pretation of religion and politics, Gandhi stressed the need to 
recognise the fundamental differences between "sectarian beliefs 
and religious commitment, between power politics and pure 
politics.’’ 2 * He believed that politics was corrupted by power 
seeking, and so to punly politics, it was necessary to observe 
certain ethical ideas in the realm of politics and social service. 
Gandhi’s aim as a political moralist was, therefore, to urge upon 
all men to accept moral values especially of truth and non-violence 
as absolutely essential. 

Nehru, however, had some reservations about this view-point 
of Gandhi, Instead of talking about the ultimate truth, he was 
more interested In finding the right step to take, and the irght 
direction to proceed and the truth of the present. A politician, he 
believed, could not think like a prophet nor could he be an ulti- 
mate seeker of truth. He should think in terms of compromises or 
be ready to choose the lesser one if the choice was between two 
evils. Ultimately all had to pass through a process of trial and 
error. 31 Gandhi’s mysticism did not appeal to him. Nehru said on 
i January 1947: 

For a hungry man ora hungry woman truth has little meaning, 
he wants food; for a hungry man God has no meaning, he 
wants food. And India is a hungry, starving country and to 
talk of Truth and God and even af many of the fine things 

"lawalurla! Nehnfc At Aufobtoirophr, op eil , p 510. 
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of life to the million; who are starving is a mockery. We 
ha\e to find food for them, clothing, housing, education, 
health afld sO otl when we have done that, we can philoso- 
phise and think of God.ii 

From this it might be argued that the huge task of nation-building, 
of emancipating men and women socially and politically, of raising 
their general standard of living, which for Gandhi, was essentially 
a mean; to the higher aim of the realization of truth, became, for 
Nehru, an end in itself. 

Nehru's attitude to the Gandhian philosophy of non-violence 
was quite interesting. Though he was attracted to it more and 
more, he “did not give an absolute allegiance to the doctrine of 
non-violence or accept it for ever.*’« But in the Indian situation 
though he considered it as a right policy, he was not prepared to 
accept it as an unchallengeable political creed. He did not rule out 
the possibility of the use of force in a particular situation. “Every- 
thing that comes in the way”, he said, “will have to be removed, 
gently if possible, forcibly if necessary. And there seems to be 
little doubt that coercion will oflen be necessary.* It was Nehru’s 
strong belief that individuals could practise and observe strict 
adherence to Gandhi's non-violent method of action. But no 
political organization could ever do so. With all his love and 
respect for Gandhi, he therefore declared: 

For us and for the National Congress as a whole the non- 
violent method was not, and could not be, a religion or an 
unchallengeable creed or dogma. It could only be a policy 
and a method promising certain results, and by these results 
it would have to be finally judged. Individuals might make 
of It a religion or incontrovertible creed. But no political 
organization as long as it remained political, could do so.** 


“Presidential Address of lawaharlal Nehru to the 34 th S ess. on of Indian 
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While Gandhi insisted on non-violence as the only effective means 
for achieving his ideal, Nehru preferred “freedom with violence to 
subjection with non-violenee.”J‘ 

It should be noted that Gandhj’s philosophy of non-violence 
evoked much sympathy and interest both at home and abroad. At 
home its legacy is reflected in the political programme of almost all 
organized political groups. Recourse to violence is outnght/y 
condemned. According to Lloyd Rudolph “It helped to explain 
and legitimise, even if it was cot the basis of. Nehru’s non-aligned 
foreign policy and it continues to influence the political tactics of 
organized politics} forces.”* 1 

Du ii:rl.\os on Modern Civilization 

Gandhi's critique of modem civilization was not appreciated 
by Nehru who felt very strongly about it. “Few of us, I think”, 
wrote Nehm, “accepted GandhrjYs old ideas about machinery and 
modem civilization.”- 1 * Gandhi looked upon modem civilization 
with a feeling of distress and machinery as representing a 'great 
«V. Most of the twenty brief chapter* of his 'Hind Swaraj' were 
devoted to a sat re indictment of the political and social institu- 
tions of modem civilization. He believed that the so-called material 
progress which often led to perpetual competition between man 
and man was a positive menace to the moral growth. In order to 
enjoy true freedom, Gandhi, therefore stressed the need to free the 
mind from the stranglehold of modern civilization- Though these 
ideas formed part of his earlier thinking, they bore some resem- 
blance to the ideas of Tolstoy. Both believed that “the conscious- 
ness of the common people was frustrated by a system of ‘life- 
corroding competition’ which resulted in bondage rather than 
freedom.”® 

Unlike Gandhi, Nehru and most other Congress leaders thought 
of their country's progress in terms of modernization. They were 
tremendously influenced by the material progress of the West and 
‘'Jawabaital Nehru, "Some Criticism* Considered". S. Gopil (ed), Selected 
Works of Janohortol Sehru. vol 6 (New Delhi. Orient Longman, 1974), p. 25. 
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they believed that India’s salvation lay essentially in catching up 
with the scientific and technological advancement of the West. But 
Gandhi was bold enough to say no and reject that general view- 
point of his colleagues. To him, India’s salvation did he not in. 
imitating the West but in becoming more like India. “Instead of 
copying the West, India should ask herself what she really is, 
where her true calling lies. The key to the recovery of her lost 
glory is in her ancestral village culture, her almost forgoiten 
cottage industries sac fa as spinning and weaving, and so forth.” 1 ® 
Gandhi was also opposed to the idea of machine enslaving man, 
dehumanising and alienating man from self and society. 

Nehru obviously found it difficult to agree with many of these 
ideas. He believed that India had many things to learn from the 
industrial progress of the West and wanted to do everything 
possible to quicken the pace of material progress. Disagreeing with 
his leader's point of view, Nehru remarked: “I neiiher think that 
the so-called ‘Ram Raj* was very good in the past nor do 1 want it 
back. I think the Western or industnal civilization is bound to 
conquer India." 1 ' Refuting the argument of Gandhi, he asserted 
that the spirit of the modem age was represented by the West. 
But on the question of machine subjugating man, Nehru was 
shrewd enough to understand its real implications. It was not the 
machines that Gandhi resisted but its use to the detriment of man 
m terms of unemployment. Nehru was aware of this problem. He 
knew under ihe present profit system, the work was profitable to 
the employers only when the machine was used for production 
and the profit motive could he discouraged only if the urge was 
social improvement, and the community organized itself for the 
common good. Gandhi would not have objected to machimzation 
under proper conditions. What he disliked was the dangerous con- 
sequences of machmization “within the framework of a market 
economy whose shortcomings were compounded by its backward- 
ness.” 1 * He always considered his vision of self-sufficient villages 
as a viable alternative to machine civilization. 
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Ascetic Life as a Social Ideal 

Both Nehru and Gandhi were deeply concerned about increas- 
ing mass poverty and illiteracy in India. While the former appre- 
ciated simplicity, equality and self-control, he never accepted the 
ascetic life preached and practised by the latter as a social ideal. 
Gandhi was net in favour of raising the living standard of the 
people beyond a certain level, for be believed that growth of 
luxury would lead to corruption and self-indulgence and also "at 
the cost of spiritual and moral values.” 4 * He saw an inherent con- 
tradiction generally between moral values and material progress. 
He believed that the wide disparity between (he few neb and the 
poverty stricken masses were the result of colonial rule and 'the 
exploitation that accompanied it.’ The industnal civilization of 
the West had further aggravated it. Reacting sharply against both, 
Gandhi looked back to the autonomous, self-sufficient: 

village community where there had been an automatic 
balance between production, distribution and consumption; 
where political or economic power was spread out and not 
concentrated as it is today; where a kind of simple demo- 
cracy prevailed:.. . where the evils of great cities were absent 
and people lived in contact with the life giving soil and 
breathed the pure air of the open spaces. 44 

Gandhi sought to curb human needs rather than to expand and 
satisfy them. It may be in keeping with the oriental tradition. He 
was relatively indifferent to the problem of more production and 
more consumption. He did not think it necessary for the realiza- 
tion of his ethical ideal. Supermacy of moral values was the most 
dominant clement in all his thoughts and actions. For him, the 
yardstick of progress and civilization was not the higher standard 
of living but the moral perfection. In fact he believed in the 
volantary restriction of wants which alone could promote real 
contentment and happiness. 

Nehru did not agree with these ideas of Gandhi. To him, 
Gandhi's love and praise of poverty and suffering and the ascetic 
life seemed “utterly wrong and harmful doctrine and impossible of 

u J»*ahaiIal Nehru, The Duco\ try of laia, ip. c.L, p. 485 
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achievement. ,,<s He did not appreciate Gandhi's ‘idealisation of 
the simple peasant life’. Expressing his complete disapproval, 
Nehru wrote “I have almost a horror of it and instead of submit- 
ting to it myself, I want to drag out even the peasantry front it, 
not to urbanisation, but to the speard of urban cultural facilities 
to rural areas,” 4 * He did not object to the individuals observing 
an ascetic life, but be was definitely opposed to make it a social 
ideal. He found many paradoxes and confusions in it, Th$ led 
him to think that despite his close association with Gandhi he was 
not able to understand the objective which Gandhi had set hefore 
himself. 


Trusiuship akd Social Svsmt 

Gandhi upheld the belief that social institutions were the visible 
manifestations of the individuals’ moral values and it was not 
possible to alter those institutions without changing faeval** 
orientations. Consistent with this belief Gandhi hoped to bnng 
about a non-violent social order through Bread Labour, Trustee- 
ship and decentralized village, and cottage industries. Nehru was 
not very vocal about Bread Labour, but he repudiated the theory 
of Trusteeship as most unreasonable. Trusteeship meant that the 
power for good or evil was vested in the self-appointed trustee who 
could exercise it at his free will. “To believe in Trusteeship.” 
Nehru remarked, — “to give unchecked power and wealth to an 
individual and to expect him to use it entirely for the public 
good”" was not only harmful but dangerous as well. The only 
trusteeship that could be reasonably fair was the trusteeship of the 
nation and not that of an individual or group. 

What disturbed him most wasthat, with all his keenness, love and 
passion for bettering the downtrodden and the oppressed, Gandhi 
was supporting a decaying system which generated nothing hut 
miseries and sufferings. His refusal to analyse the fundamental 
causes of poverty was indeed a big shock to Nehru. He resented 
Gandhi’s failure to protest against the sennfeudal Zamidari System 
which prevailed in a greater part of India or against the capitalist 
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exploitation of both workers and the consumers. He was also very 
vocal against Gandhi’s views on ‘Vama Vyavastha’. “Caste 
system,” Nehru said, was “wholly opposed to modem condition 
and the democratic ideal” 11 and so he stood for its abolition. 
Instead of trusteeship, he favoured the state ownership and control 
of capital and natural resources. 

For Nehru, a drastic change in the existing order— social, poli- 
tical and economic, was fundamental to the whole movement. As 
the biographer of Nehru writes: “the Congress, as the spearhead 
of Indian nationalist movement, needed a new ideology which was 
oriented to economic priorities and world conditions."" This 
according to Nehru was the immediate task before the country. 
What surprised Nehru most was Gandhi’s failure to think that the 
semi-feudal system prevalent in Ipdia was out of date and a great 
obstruction to general economic progress. He was not only inclined 
to accept the ‘taluqdari system’ as such but wanted it to continue. 
In July 1934 Gandhi said at Kanpur that belter relations between 
zamindars and tenants could be brought about by a change of 
hearts on both sides. If that was done, both could live in peace 
and harmony. 5 * Nehru was greatly upset by this statement. 
“...What upset me much more”, he wrote, “was Gandhi’s defence 
...of the big Zamindari System” and he considered it as “a very 
desirable part of rural and national economy,”* 1 Such a diametri- 
cally opposed view made him more aad more sceptical about bis 
future cooperation with Gandhi. 

It should be noted that both Nehru and Gandhi could hardly 
agree with each other on their economic ideas. They had both 
dissimilar social and economic aims and ideals. While Nehru stood 
for the establishment of a democratic socialist state, Gandhi's ideal 
was a non-violent, agrarian society free from exploitation. While 
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Gandhi championed the cause of a simple, self-contained autono- 
mous village community Nehru rejected it by categorically stating 
that “the village can no longer be a self-contained economic unit”.® 
While Gandhi advocated a simple and austere life based on ren- 
unciation and voluntary restriction, Nehni called for an increase 
in wealth and prosperity, and an improvement in the general 
standards of living. In short Nehru always regarded ‘Hind Swaraj’ 
as absolutely unreal and wanted to go much beyond the Gandhi 
programme. 


Differences on Khadi Work 

Khadi work was an integral part of Gandhi's constructive 
programme and he had made it dear to all Congressmen that 
Swaraj for the millions depend upon the spinning wheel “humming 
in every village'. In a leading article on the ‘Village Industries', 
Gandhi wrote on 16 November 1934 “But Khadi is the sun of the 
village solar system' ’.** Though Nehni “called Khadi the livery of 
our freedom”, 64 he had certain reservations and misgivings about 
it. As a matter of fact be had serious disagreement with Gandhi's 
preoccupation with non-political issue and he never tried to conceal 
it. He honestly believed that khadi propaganda was relatively a 
minor thing in a fast developing political situation and so he had 
no desire to confine his activities to it. In his letter to Gandhi on 11 
January 1938 Nehru wrote; 

Our khadi work is almost wholly divorced from politics 
and our khadi workers are developing a meDtality which 
does not concern itseir with anything outside their limited 
sphere of work. This may be good for the work they do, but 
little can be expected of them in the political field. 53 
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This view, however, had no effect on Gandhi who continued with 
his constructive work as vigorously as before. But it provoked 
Acharya J.B. Kripahni to say that Nehru nas wrong in his view 
that the khadi workers “were not interested in the fight for free- 
doin’'.** In fact, they were the first to respond to the call for 
satjagraha. Despite this Nehru continued to hold bis view that 
khadi had a very limited role to play in solving the economic 
problem of the country. Reiterating this view in a meet ng held at 
Bombay on 18 Way 1936 he said’ “It is the duty of Congressmen 
to see that khadi is encouraged. But I went to say that in the 
ultimate solution of the nation’s economic problem, the khadi 
movement has only a limited place’ 1 .*’ He never regarded it as a 
sound economic proposition though he admitted that it had a 
definite place in the economy. 


On the Suspension or tiie Non-Cooperation Movement 

Nehru’s active political association with Gandhi suited with 
the non-violent non-cooperation movement and as the campaign 
began to take momentum in the early months of 1921, he deeply 
plunged into it. Until then constitutionalism and terrorism were 
the only two recognised methods of political action against the 
alien rule and he was sceptical about both. “I felt lhat both indivi- 
dual and national honour demanded a more aggressive and fighting 
attitude to foreign rule’’.** What attracted him to Gandhi at a 
critical juncture of the nationalist movement was the Utter's new 
method of direct action at a mass level. He felt thrilled and excited 
and was wholly absorbed in tbe movement. Butin early February 
1922 there arose a sudden change, in the whole situation. Gandhi 
announced the suspension of the movement because of the violent 
incident near the village of ‘Chaori Cfcaura’. Nehru who was then 
in prison was visibly upset by Gandhi’s action. “We were angry”, 
he wrote about it, ‘'when we learned of this stoppage of our strug- 
gle at a time when we seemed to be consolidating our position aiy 

“JB Kripalsm, Gondki—His Life and Thought (New Delhi Government of 
India, Publications Division, 197®, p. JOT 
»S. Gopal («d). Stltcled Works of Ja*ehar!al Stktu, vol. 7 (New Delhi. 
Orient Longman, 1973). p. 2)8 
»Ja«aharJal Nehru, An AHiobugrapix, cp al , p 34. 
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advancing on all fronts' 1 .** tie arguments of Gandhi for the 
suspension of the movement seemed to him rather unconvincing- 
Gandhi's argument was that, had it not been suspended, it wo**M 
not have been a non-violent struggle. For him the peaceful asp ect 
of the resistance was an accepted creed and an article of faith. P ut 
for Nehru the peaceful technique of non-violent action was a virtue 
of the necessity dictated by the then political conditions. Hentf a 
general feeling of dissatisfaction over the step taken by Gaadlu *' ,as 
inevitable. 

However Nehru was inclined to accept Gandhi’s decision a 
sound one purely from the moral and practical point of view. 
what he resented Was the manner in which he took the dccis* 00 
and enforced it abruptly without consulting anyone. Recalling l he 
whole episode Nehru wrote "It may be that the decision to 
suspend civil resistance in 1922 was a right one, though the manner 
of doing it left much to be desired and brought about a certain 
demoralisation.'’** This was the first jolt that he received wN e 
cKSy&l, viKjs».W<*.t index tbs. tMdxssJs« 5 > <&Q>wd.hL 

The Question of Defining the Aim and Objective 

Since 1922, Nehru felt more and more disenchanted with some 
of Gandhi's Ideals although personal attachment and nation 2 ! 
interest did not allow to drift away from him. However he bc8 an 
to examine some of his political programme more critically. He 
was no longer under any emotional spell and lie coaid view ihi n SS 
more objectively “and the springs that had moved me to actio* 1 
mote clearly.” 11 He was not at all happy about the vague and 

bivalent altitude of Gandhi who lacked a clear perception of the 

future and was not serious about any long distance programme for 
the Congress. He wanted his followers simply to carry on the con- 
structive programme aimed at mere social reforms. Nehru **as, 
therefore, quite adamant on the point that the Congress must P av e 
a clearer perception of all the issues involved in the nationA 1 '^ 
movement and that it should be clear in its objective. Like rd aD >' 
others he too was not clear whether the Congress stood for Swaraj, 
Dominion Status of for complete independence. He, therefore, 
“/M.p.Sl 
“/Ju/.p is. 
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emphatically asserted "We cannot escape having to answer the 
question now or later.”* 5 

Nehru demanded complete freedom for India at a lime when 
the very concept of freedom had not crystallised in the National 
Congress. la one of his earlier letters to his father Nehru wrote "I 
want our country to gain complete swaraj and this should be our 
aim till we succeed.. I still think that often our leaders forget 
this. ...” £J He believed that a declaration by the Congress in favour 
of independence had been held up under the pressure and influe- 
nce of Gandhi and some other leaders. The arguments advanced 
by Gandhi 64 at the Gauhati session in 1925 were wholly untenable 
and based on an entirely wrong ideology Impatient as he was, he, 
therefore, urged upon Gandhi and others to make clear the goal 
of the movement, and himself started the campaign for complele 
independence. He questioned the wisdom of carrying on ‘petty 
reformist activities’, Gandhi, on the other hand, regarded these 
questions as premature, and showed his keen interest in the const- 
ructive social reformist programme of the Congress. 

Dominion Status or Indq>d,dd.ce 

The first significant political dash between Nehru and Gandhi 
was on the vital issue of Dominion Status Vs Complete Indepen- 

“Jawaharlal Nehru, "Whither India”, in his ttrml Essays and writing, op. 

at..v 6. 

“■‘On the Indian Situation”, extracts from a letter written byJawaharlal 
Nehru to his father from Montana and published in Aaj, 2 March 1927, in S 
Gopal (ed ), Selected Works of la* aharlal Kehm vol. 2 (Delhi Orient Longman, 
1972), pp. 297-98. 

“Gandhi opposed a resolution at the Gauhati session held in 1926 that 
Swaraj should be defined to mean independence. While speaking on the Inde- 
pendence Resolution ia the Subject-Coromuiee Gandhi said, “Supposing com- 
plete independence wai something infinite)/ superior to 'Sunni', eves then 1 
suggest to you lo be patient and attain what is possible al the present moment 
and then mount further steps. One step is now enough for me Gandhi spoke 
foi a second time on the Resoluuon and said, *'If you define the word ‘Swaraj* 
today, you will be simply limiting its potency "Speeches of Gandhi at Con- 
gress Session, Gauhati. 23 December 1926 in Collected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi, vol. 32 (New Delhi: Government oflndia, PublicatioasDivision 1969), 
pp, 468-71. 

<»jawaharlal Nehru, Note on a Proposal for a Parliamentary Bill for India, 
inS. Gopil (ed ), Selected Worts of Jmksrlel Nehru, vol. 2, op, at. p. Joy. 
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dence. As stated above, Nehru had been advocating that tbe aim 
of tbe nationalist movement shall have to be complete independ- 
ence for tbe country. In his presidential address at the U.P. Provi- 
ncial Conference, held in the autumn of 1923, Nehru had stressed 
the issue of complete independence. But it was no easy task for 
him to get this idea endorsed by the Congress. He had to face stiff 
resistance not only from Gandhi but also from the Liberals. While 
2Vefcru and Subhai Chandra Boss “wsnfrd to make the issue of 
independence clear in the Congress” ... ‘‘they (the Liberals) publi- 
cly glorified the pomp and power of the Empire.” 6 * However, in the 
Madras Session of the Congress held in 1927, Nehru was able to 
push through his resolution on complete independence. Though 
the resolution had been adopted by the Congress, Gandhi felt 
most unhappy about it. He denounced it as an 'irresponsible resolu- 
tion’, “hastily conceived and thoughtlessly passed.”*? He was also 
critical of Nehru's resolution on the boycott of British goods. 
These resolutions did not serve any useful purpose when the Con- 
gress knew that it could not carry into effect. He strongly felt that 
“by passing such resolutions we make an exhibition of our impot- 
ence, become tbe laughing stock of critics and invite the contempt 
of the adversary ”** He accused Nehru of ‘‘encouraging mischief- 
makers and hooligans” and felt that most of the resolutions 
he had sponsored at Madras “could have been delayed for one 
year.!’ 6 ’ 

Nehru hast no mind for a confrontation with Gandhi on tlu$ 
issue even though he replied somewhat effectively to Gandhi’s 
adverse comments and reactions. He drew back from the contro- 
versy and wrote to his leader “Above everything I admire action 
and daring and courage, and I found (hem all in you in a superla- 
tive degree. And I felt instinctively that however much I disagree 
with you, your great personality and your possession of these qua- 

“Jawahlrlal Nehra, An Amoiiajraphr, op cit , p 125. 

* Gindtu, "Ite National Congress", Yoang Mm, i January 1928, in Collect- 
td IPcrts of Mahatma Gandhi, vot 3J (New Delhi. Gove rmnem of India, Publi- 
cations Division, IS 69), p 438. 

••Gandhi, “The National Congress", \oung Mia, 5 January 1928, in Collect- 
td H'arit of Mahatma Gandhi, rot. JS, op r» , p 4 38 

‘•Gaodtu'i letter to Jawahartal NcJiru, 4Janaaiy 192a, m Ibid. pp. 
432-33 
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lilies would carry us to our goal.”w Thus wuhout breaking his 
relation with Gandhi, Nehru strained his nerve in securing the 
organizational commitment towards the goal of complete indepen- 
dence. 

But Nehru had to fight again at the All Parties Conference held 
a year later to resist the tendency to pull back to Dominion Status. 
Reiterating once again his position tbeie, his effort was to make 
the people realise that the struggle was essentially for an altoge- 
ther different political structure and not just for the Indiamsation 
of the present order which Dominion Status signified. It was his 
firm conviction that India could not strive for anything less than 
complete freedom. “Any other deal", he said “would be beneath 
her dignity and not worth the sacrifices that we have made or called 
upon to make in the future.'* 71 Nehru had warned the leaders at 
the All Parties Conference, held' in Lucknow on 29 August 1928, 
that it would be fatal to India to accept Dominion Status as the 
objective. His speech clearly showed his unyielding attitude on the 
question. In his speech, Nehru said: "1 am specially unable to re- 
concile myself to Dominion Status and all its implications, ... It 
seems to me that we are drifting back from the 20th century to the 
ways and methods of the I9th ... I do submit that it would be a 
wrong thing for India to make Dominion Status as our objective. 
Those of us whotbmk with me have carefully considered this resolu- 
tion and we have definitely come to the conclusion that we cannot 
support it. 2 But, when the resolution favouring Dominion 
Status finally came up, be bad no option but to dissociate himself 
with it. That adamant attitude had a profound effect that it forced 
Gandhj to work out a compromise formula which he reluctantly 
accepted. As on previous occasions, he was faced with the problem 
of falling in hue with Gandhi or of soaping his relation with him. 
Obviously his political wisdom and sagacity prompted him to 
remain with Gandhi. 

In December 1928 when the advocates of Dominion Status and 

"Nehru to Gandhi. Allahabad, t! January 1928, Gandhi Sanghrahalaya, 
Serial ho. 13039, in S. GcpaHcd 1, Seteacd li'orks of Janchaikl Ktkrit, vol 
3, op CH..P- 12- 

’Uawafiarlal Nehru, “A Foreijn Policy Tor India" (Moaiaaa, Switzerland, 13 
September 1927) AICC File No. 2, 1927, pp 1-27, Nehru Memorial Museum 
and Library, in S Gopal (cd ), Selected Works of Ja*akarhl fi'chiu, vol. 2, «p. 
«< ,9 ill- 
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independence again clashed at the Calcutta Congress Nehru frank- 
ly told Gandhi "Bapu, the difference between you and me is this; 
you live in gradualism; I stand for revolution.” ‘‘My dear young- 
man," Gandhi retorted, “I have made revolutions while others 
have only shouted revolutions. When your lungs are eahauste, and 
you really are serious about it, you will come to me, and 1 shall 
then show you how a revolution is made. v ” , Later, m 1930, when 
Gandhi started his ‘Salt satyagraha*, Nehru was not much enthusi- 
astic about rf. But »hrn he actually saw the abounding enthusiasm 
of the people, he felt "a little abashed and ashamed for having 
questioned the efficacy of this method when it was first proposed 
by Gandhi.” 7 * Later Nehru found himself iil another cm harassing 
' situation when he reluctantly signed the “Delhi Manifesto” 75 On 1 
November 1929 under the influence of Gandhi. He could not ignor 
Gandhi's appeal to him on the ground of discipline. He was critici- 
sed by the radical group in the Congress for his compromise with 
Gandhi. He felt greatly upset and wrote to Gandhi on 4 Novem- 
ber 1929 offering to withdraw from the Congress presidentship. 
Bat “a soot/ rag fetter from hta r and three dajs of toScctioit titter- 
ed me.” 7 ' Despite all the setbacks and opposition, Nebru derived 
a sense of satisfaction when tbe Lahore Congress presided over by 
him declared complete independence ns the goal of the Congress. 

Duter£nt Social Perspective 

After his return from Europe in December 1927 Nehru began 
to play 3n increasingly important role in the national politics. His 
intimate contact with the revolutionaries at Brussels and his eaten- 
sive reading during the period had brought about a radical change 

''/awahlrlal NeWu'* Speech at tbe All t'artiei Conference, Lucknow, 29 
August 1928 m S. Copal (ed.). Stinted IVorls ofJawolturU Nehru, vcl. 3, op. 
erf i p. 57-61. 

’•Pyifflsl. "Gandhi and Nehru -A. Unique Relau crash >p", Link (New Delhi) 
vo! 7. no. *2. 30 May 1955, p. 32. 

’■Jauaha/IaJ Nehru quoted ia AW 

'The "Dellu Manifesto" iporecuted the sraceiiiy undetlyinl the Viceroy's 
sulemcd of 31 October 1929 on the Round Table Conference lo seitle the 
Indian problem For details of tbs'Mmifesto', see S G opal fed ), Setetttd 
•>/■*“, aharW Nehru, toI. J. (New Delhi: Orient Lonsmin, 1973), 

’•Jawaharlal Nebru. An Autobuipaphp, op. or., pp. lih-%. 
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in him. He felt that he had a clearer perception of the national and 
international problems, His growing belief in socialism also began 
to change his attitute about the nature of ‘independence’ India was 
to achieve in the years to come. He was, at the same time, equally 
conscious that his ideas and outlook were at variance with those of 
Gandhi and many others. Yet he wanted to give a new orientation 
to the whole political movement. That, according to him, was possi- 
ble only with the spread of socialist ideas “ especially among 
the more politically conscious Congress workers, so that when the 
time came for another declaration of policy, we might be ready 
for a notable advance."** 

The socialist in the country had long been critical of Gandhi 
whose metaphysical outlook and approach to politics was greatly 
resented by them. Nehru, to some extent, had shared their critic- 
ism.’* But he believed that, though Gandhi might be averse to 
socialist ideas, the logic of the political situation which was fast 
developing in the country would gradually compel him to see the 
necessity for fundamental social change. In other words Gandhi 
might disagree with the means but not with the objective. How- 
ever events proved to the contrary, “I realise now", wrote Nehru, 
"that there are basic diSerences between Gandhiji’s ideals and the 
socialist objective. ”” Gandhi also sometimes called himself a soci- 
alist, but he used the term in a sense which did not carry the eco- 
nomic framework of the society that generally goes by the name of 
Socialism.'' To Nehru, Gandhi appeared to be an "extraordinary 
paradox" and a “philosophical anarchist. With all his sympathy 
and love for the poor he still wanted to support a system which 
produced that very evil. Nehru frankly admitted his inability to 
understand this curious aspect of Gandhi’s thoughts. He fptally 
disagreed with his leader's favourite idea of 'conversion and not 
coercion.’ To be good m one’s personal life and then the rest of 
the things will be alright was, to Nehru, not a political or scientific 
attitude but a narrow moralist attitude,** In fact Nehru’s innate 
disposition was to revolt against such attitude. Thus he was often 

"Ibid , p 403 

''Ibid. p. 40J. 

’’IM , p. 256 1 

■JW, p.JIS. 
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"Ibid, p 509. 
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troubled by the thought that is regard to their social ideas and 
objective, both stood at poles apart and there was hardly any meet- 
ing ground. 


The CiiALUbcc am> retreat 

Nehru was critical of Gandhi for the latter's indecisive attitude 
to the political struggle particularly after the non-cooperation 
mosement.lt appeared to hint that the man of action during the 
movement had become quite passive and indifferent since then. 
“During the non-cooperation period”, Nehru wrote to Gandhi, 
“you were supreme: you were in your element aod automatically 
you took the right step. But sinee you came out of prison some- 
thing seems to have gone wrong and you have been very obviously 
ill at case.”®* Gandhi felt annoyed by Nehru’s ‘open warfare* 
against hurt. In a sharp rejoinder be wrote on 17 January 1928; . 

The difference between you and me appear to me to be so 
vast and radical that there seems to be no meeting ground 
between us. I can’t conceal from you ray grief that I should 
lose a comrade so valiant, so faithful, so able and honest as 
you have always been, but in serving a cause, comradeships 
have got to be saenheed.* 4 

Assuring that the dissolution of their comradeship would in “0 
way affect their personal and family relations Gandhi challenged 
him to come out openly and give his grave political differences 
in wntmg. He offered to publish in Young India with his 
reply.** 

Nehru had really no intention to annoy Gandhi whom he had 
always held in highest esteem.lt was his radical views that came 
into clash with GandJii. But he never thought of precipitating a 

“Nehru’s letter to Gandhi. Allahabad. II January 1928, Gandhi Smatali 
Sangrahalaya, Senal No. 150J9, in S Gopal (ed ), Selected Worths ofJa*ahai!tu 
Nehru, vol 3 v op at.p 11. 

“Gandhi's lelter to Jawabatlai Nehru, Sabarmati Ashram, 17 Januaiy 1928, 
la Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, vol 25 (New Delhi! Government ol 
India, Publication Division, 1 9*9), p 470 
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crisis. He had no mind to face the challenge, so, he decided to 
make a hasty retreat. In order to pacify his leader Nehru at once 
wrote: "* ..nothing that can ever happen, can alter or lessen my deep 
regard and affection for you.... There can be no question of our 
personal relations suffering. ... But even in the wider sphere ami not 
yotir child in polities though perhaps a tmant and errand child. 
Practical and shrewd as he was, Nehru thus avoided a possible 
breach with Gandhi. Despite their conflicting views, there existed 
a large measures of good will for each other and Nehru was fully 
aware of the mdispensibilily of Gandhi for any meaningful political 
action. 


On the question of an Ideological Base for Congress 

Indian National Congress was a purely nationalist organization 
and did not have a dear social perspective. It represented several 
groups some of which were so Ideologically backward that they 
often prevented the Congress from making any political advance. 
Nehru’s effort was, in a way, to provide an ideological base, how- 
soever vague and undefined it might be, for the Congress. Some of 
his activities in this direction brought him into conflict with Gandhi 
and some ether leaders. He had tremendous faith in Gandhi's cap- 
acity for action; but “ideologically Gandhi was sometimes amaz- 
ingly backward.”' 7 He believed that Gandhi encouraged a certain 
amount of vagueness with regard to the national objective to be 
pursued by the Congress. He also disliked the lack of clanty in 
Gandhi's approach. Gandhi’s policy of “one step enough for me,” 
and “look after the means and the eod will take care of itself,” 
were neither a scientific altitude nor perhaps even an ethical attitu- 
de. 88 For Nehru, political liberation was only a means to the ulti- 
mate end ofhberating the masses from their social and economic 
inequality, oppression and exploitation. Gandhi's supreme concern 
was with the means rather than with the ends; he was least interes- 
ted inthe final objectives. His approach, both moral and political, 

"Nehru's loiter to Gandhi, Allahabad. 23 Januaiy 1925, in S Gopsl (ed ), 
Select'd Works cf JmeharU Nehru, vol 3, op at pp 18-19. 
njawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography, op. nr. p. 365 
u ibid.p '09 
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was more ‘intuitive rather than intellectual.’** 

In his presidential address to the Lahore Congress in 1929, 
Nehru frankly confessed that he was a “socialist and republican," 
but had no illusions about the impossibility for the national Con- 
gress * to adopt 3 full socialist programme.”* 0 The many sided 
bourgeois character of the Congress had convinced him of it. But 
still he watted the philosophy of socialism to permeat the whole 
structure of the society, His whole effort was to give the organiza- 
tion a new look and anew orientation. In other words “What 
Nehru was seeking was a programme for India not from a purely 
socialist standpoint but from a Congress viewpoint with some 
leaning towards socialism.’” 1 In his anxiety to promote the cause 
of social ism Nehru succeeded in May 1929 in getting a resolution 
passed by the All India Congress Committee statiDg that" ... in 
orda, therefore, to remove the poverty and misery and to amelio- 
rate the condition of the Indian masscss, it is essential to make 
revolutionary change in the present social and economic structure 
of society and to remove the gross inequalities.”'* Later in 1931* he 
was able to persuade the Congress to adopt the famous Karachi 
resolution” based on the socialist axiom. According to Tendulkar, 
a biographer of Gandhi, the resolution on Fundamental Rights 
and Economic Policy originated in the early morning tails in 
Delhi between Gandhi and Nehru in February-March 1931. They 
had mutually agreed upon a draft resolution which wasto beplaced 
before the Working Committee and Subject Committee.” That 

"SUyabrata Raichawdhan, Leftist WortmeU in India {1917-1947 (Calcutta: 
Minerva Associations, 1917). pp 153-54 
"Iawahactit Nehru. Pccv<J?»VAt MdKSi, Utvxe, IS W19. US S. 

Gopat (ed ), Selected Works of Javaharlal Nthra, vol. 4 (New Delhi Orient 
Longman, 1973). p. 192. 

"S. Copal "Formative Ideology of Nehru", in K.H. Patukkar (ed ), National 
end Left Movement t* India, cp. at., V 10. 

"Paltabln Silaramayya, The History of the sndiait National Congress V88S- 
1935), vol. 1 (Tie Congress Working Committee Publication on the occasion of 
the 50th Amurersay, 1935), p, J80. 
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resolution according to Nehru represented a ‘ncwlock’ in the Con- 
gress. But that mild socialist resolution 1 * adopted by the Karachi 
Congress created some commotion in the Congress. A section of 
the Congress leaders started a campaign against it and Nehru was 
severely criticised. He believed that his critics had derived their 
strength mainly from Gandhi. 

Unlike Nehru, Gandhi showed no interest in a scientific view of 
the inner contradictions of the social reality and— the laws of 
social change. He believed that social Uanslbrmatioa could be 
achieved according to one's own aspirations provided moral and 
spiritual progress of the individuals was first realised, He never 
considered it essential 'to alter the relations of production’ or of 
class exploitation for social transformation.** This was not the case 
with Nehru who had a clear grasp of the social reality and 
the class forces operating in it. His socialist ideas originated in 
that background, but did not find favour with Gandhi and many 
others. 

It was really painful for him to learn .that the Working Com- 
mittee in its meeting held on 18 June 1934 had already passed a 
resolution condemning the Congress socialist movement. He felt 
that the committee’s unprincipled approach to this political 
question could help promote only the vested interests and' op- 
portunistic dements. Nehru was greatly disillusioned not because 
of any sudden setback in the movement, but because of the 
surrender by the Working Committee of all those principles and 
ideals for which he had been struggling for long. The resolution 
that was passed had categorically stated that “In view of the lose 
talk about the confiscation of private property and necessity of 
class war,” it reminded Congressmen that the Karachi Resolution 
“neither contemplates confiscation of private property without 
just cause or compensation, nor advocacy of class war. The 
Working Committee is further of the opinion that confiscation and 
class war are contrary to the Congress creed of non-violence.”* 7 

“Pattabhi Snaiatnayya, History of Indian National Congress USS5-I935), wl. 

] t op. cir*. p. 779 for details of tfie Resolution. 

M K Damodaran, Indian Thought— A Critical Surrey (Bombay : Asia Publishing 
House, 1967), p. 442 

•‘Quoted in Jawahailal Neluu, An Autobiography, ep. at, p. JS7. For the 
text of ihe resolution, tee A. M. Zaidi. S. G Zaidi (eds ), The Encyclopaedia of 
the Indian National Congress, vol. X, op. cit , p. 405. 
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Though the resolution was aimed at the newly formed Congress 
Socialist Party its immediate target was Nehru. But the most 
disturbing aspect of this development was that the opponents of 
socialism had obtained the approval of Gandhi for such a reso- 
lution Nehru, therefore, decided to seek immediate clarification 
on this vital question and after bis release from prison m August 
1933, he exchanged a senes of letters with Gandhi. In the course 
of this exchange of ideas Gandhi acknowledged his temperamental 
differences with him in the enunciation of ideals. While broadly 
agreeing with the objective of bringing about an equalisation in the 
social order by the divesting of vested interests, Gandhi showed his 
greater interest in the methods to he pursued. 1 ’ However he 
admitted that “JawaharlaTs way is not my way. ... I do not accept 
practically any of his methods. . . .”i*° Thus the gulf between the 
two remained unbridgeable so far as the economic and social aspects 
of the struggle was concerned. 


Coercion vs Conversion 

Gandhi was highly suspicious of socialism and more particularly 
of Marxism because of his belief that the two were associated with 
violence and class war. He believed that Western Socialism was 
based on the conceptions that were fundamentally opposed to 
those of Hinduism. He was not attracted by the promise of socia- 
lism, but he was willing to put up with capitalism as a necessary 
evil, although he disliked both.i'i As he was keenly interested in 
maintaining class harmony, he was temperamentally opposed to 
any ideology which preached violence hatred and class conflict. 
“1 would strain every nerve to prevent a class war, ”">* wrote 

’•TheConjuss Socialist Pany was formed id iS3i. 

•dawatorlil Nehru, ••tulemew to the Press", The Bombas Chronicle, 18 
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Gaadhi, white comment iae on Nehru's speech on socialism m 
1936. 

Nehru, from the beginning, had denounced capitalism and was 
known for his crusade against imperialism. He was absolutely 
clear in his mind that an imperialist power would not give up its 
domination and the dominant dass would not surrender its 
position, power and privilege unless effective pressure was built up 
against them. His constant effort was, therefore, to organize wor- 
kers, peasants and the youth and this inevitability led to certain 
frictions. What however irritated him most was Gandhi’s refusal 
to recognise the existence of class conflict in a capitalist society 
which created violence and hatred. While Nehru was firm 
in his conviction that without demolishing the existing capitalist 
structure, exploitation and oppression leading to violence and class 
war, could not be done away with. Quile opposed to this, Gandhi 
said : "ft is my conviction that if the slate suppressed capitalism 
by violence, it will be caught in the coils of violence itself and fail 
to develop nonviolence at any ttme. ,,1 * , 

It may be noted that Nehru’s ideas ofstateownership and social 
control did not appeal to Gandhi. Gandhi preferred Trusteeship 
because of fns strong opposition to an increase in the State power. 
“State represents violence in a concentrated and organized form 
.. it can never be weaned from violence to which it owes its very 
existence. , ’ ,M Gandhi therefore did not favour the idea of state 
ownership in place of private property. In his view “Violence of 
private ownership" was less harmful than “violence of the state’’, 195 
It was difficult for Nehru to accept this view of Gandhi. He 
thought it was a mere wishful thinking of Gandhi to convert 
princes, landlords and capitalists iato trustees of their properties 
for the common good. 


Interrelation Between Fasts and Politics 

Nehru felt terribly distressed when Gandhi announced his 
twentyone day fast in early May 1933. He was far from convinced 

luGandhi, quoted in D G. Tendulkar, Make/ nut : Ltfe of Mohandas Karam- 
chand Gandhi, voi. 4, of Cll , p. 14. 
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of the efficacy or such methods like fast in politics. Gandhi’s 
insistence on ‘purity and sacrifice’ appeared to him to be ‘sheer 
revitalisin'.''* He thought at speaking scry strongly against it. but 
ruthlessly suppressed all his irritations. He began to feel that he 
was drifting away from him because, politics of emotionalism 
could never be a basis for concerted action. But he could not do 
so at the risk of hurting the sentiments of his leader. 

Nehni was greatly upset when he learned about Gandhi’s 
fast 107 unto death on a minor issue like the separate electorate for 
depressed classes. He could not imagine what disastrous const; 
quences would befall the country in case his fast ended in a 
tragedy. What hurt his feeling most was the religious sod senti- 
mental approach to national political problems, Nehru, in a way, 
found himself in a dilemma. On the one hand it was impossible 
for him to appreciate Gandhi’s action and seriously thought of 
going his own way; on the other, his ‘emotional attachment’ to hmr 
was so strong that he could hardly think of any political progress 
without Gandhi. In a visibly touching manner Nehru wrote about 
his state of rarnd: “My little world ia which he has occupied such 
a place, shakes and totters, and there seems to be darkness and 
emptiness everywhere.. Shall 1 not see him again? And whom 
shall 1 go to when 1 am in doubt and require wise .counsel and am 
afflicted and in sorrow and need loving comfort.’’ 1 ” 

This was not the only occasion when Nehru felt greatly upset 
and perturbed. A chain of events that followed the fast adminis- 
tered shock alter shock to him and his mental agony persisted in 
him for long. In 1934 Gandhi described the terrible earthquake in 
Bihar*" as a divine punishment for the sin of untouchability. 
Nehru, who was furious at this crude and irrational pronounce- 
ment over a natural calamity, remarked: “anything more opposed 
to the scientific outlook it would be difficult to imagine. ” ,t( ’ A few 
months later Gandhi’s sudden withdrawal of the Civil Disobe- 

‘“Jawaharial Nehiti, An A ntobiO£raph) , op. at., p. 373. 

“"On 7 August 1 934 Gandhi commenced his set en c3ays fjji jj a penance io 
ihe ids of violence committed on the 'Saruiar.isis' at Aimer and thought that 
self purification *as necessary for the removal of untouchabiluy. 

“•Nehru's leuer. IS September 1932, ia Ctuapia of (VorbS Utstoty (Bombay: 
Asia Publishing House, 1962— Second Indian edition), pp 335-38. 

“Tie carthaualte to Bi ha r took place on 1 5 January 1934. 

'“lauaborfjJ Nehru, An Autoit atrophy, op at , p. 490. 
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dicnce in April 1934, because 0/ ike failure of a ‘"valued compa- 
nion to perform his full prison task"*” left Nebru in utter distress. 
Afore than the abandonment of Civil Disobedience, it was the 
reason as given by Gandhi that had shocked him. His unhappiness 
found expression in his prison diary where he wrote' “How can 
one work with Bapu if he functions m this way and leaves people 
in the lurch?”! This mental agony was fairly evident when he 
wrote later: “I bad a sudden and intense feeling that something 
broke inside me, a bond that I had valued very greatly had 
snapped. I felt terribly lonely in this wide world . Again I felt 
sensation of spiritual isolation, of being a perfect stranger out of 
harmony, not only with the crouds that passed me but also with 
those whom f bad valued as dear and close colleagues. " (>1 But 
soon realised that tears and sorrows could not be the safe com* 
panions m the political world. 

Differences on Gandhi-Irwin Pact 

The Gandhi-lAvin Pact of 5 March 1931 was too bitter a pill 
for Nehru to taste. He was closely in touch with Gandhi during 
the latter's negotiations with Lord Irwin. But their agreement as 
il finally emerged particularly its second clause concerning the 
safeguards in the new constitution was indeed a shock to him. He 
was not satisfied with the "constitutional questions in respect of 
which Gandhi agreed to further consideration of the scheme for 
the constitutional government of India discussed at the Round 
Table Conference.” 11 * He was also not happy on the question of 
prisoners, In fact there was some lacuna in each of the items of 
agreement. Expressing his feelings of utter frustration over this, 
Nehru wrote- ‘‘So I lay and pondered on that March night and in 
my heart there was a great emptiness as if something precious 
gone, almost beyond recall . . The thing had beea done, our 
leader had committed himself.” 113 No doubt he was deeply dis- 
mg R. Nand*i GandM and tfthru (Delhi Otdbrd University press, 197?), p 9. 
'“Javaharial Nehru, “Prison Diary", 12 May 193<, in S. Gopil (ed ),St/ee- 
led Works o/Jefelurbl Hthru. vot 6. op. tit . p. 2S1 
u ‘Nehru 10 Gandhi 1J August |9J4, in S. Gopal (ed) Selected *>orls of 
Fawahartal Nehru, rat. fi, op cu , p. 271. 

‘“Pattabhi SiUrauiayyi, The Hiswp of Indian Hat, cnal Ccngtess{l8S$-i935), 
vol I. “P - Cl1 > p 
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appointed But he realised that even if he disagreed with him 
nothing much could be done. The very idea of “break with him.” 
ot of revolting against him, or even of throwing him out also 
would not help the situation though it might provide some per- 
sonal satisfaction. 

Though Gandhi tried to allay his fears, Nehru was not much 
convinced by his arguments in the beginning. However a few days 
later Nehru not only compromised but was even persuaded to 
sponsor the resolution supporting the Gandbi-Irwin agreement in 
the Karachi session of the Congress. By taking such a hard 
decision to support, he thought he was virtually preventing a 
possible rift in the organization. However his sudden decision to 
compromise with Gandhi came up for a sharp criticism by many 
including Subhax Chandra Bose. Bose felt, Nehru, being the 
president of the Congress at that time had a greater responsibility 
“to understand and advocate the left wing point of view and his 
refusal would have been sufficient to prevent the final acceptance 
of the Pact by Mahatma and the Working Committee.' ,u, He also 
criticised him for his meek submission to Mahatma like an ’obe- 
dient soldier'. 

However Nehru's assessment of the situation was altogether 
different. He had no desite to create a rift in the party nor had 
any intention to leave the organization. In fact his pragmatic 
approach often enabled him to act as a vital link between the 
wamng groups withia the Congress. Despite all his differences 
with Gandhi, Nehru was never inclined to push any issue to a 
point of do return. As he himself observed “to desert the Cong- 
ress seemed to.rae thus to cut oneself adrift from the vital urge of 
the nation, to blunt the most powerful weapon we had, and per- 
haps to waste energy in ineffective adventurism.” 11 ’ 


Nationalism and Congriss Socialism 

In the wake of the suspension of the Civil Disobedience move* 
ment by Gandhi in 1933, there emerged a socialist group highly 

’“Subtias Chandra Base, Vat lnJ.ua Sirttgl, (Bombay. Asia Publish ft* 
House. 1964), pp. 2WMM. 

“'JawahaiUI Nehru, Aa A.tohot’opkj, 0 g. at . p. J65. 
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critical of Gandhi in ihc racks of the Congress, and in the first 
Congress Socialist Conference held at Patna in 1934, the pro- 
gramme of the group was formulated 1 ** This move was essentially 
an open protest against Gandhi's leadership and the policy and 
programme which it had bceo following. Inspired largely by the 
tenets of Marxism, this group genuinely doubted the efficacy of 
non-violence as a method of effective political action. More than 
that their immediate concern was to prevent a possible drift to 
constitutionalism. Though Gandhi welcomed the rise of Socialist 
Party in the Congress, he had no liking for their programme. He 
found them all “as a body to be in a hurry.” 11 ' Their talk of class 
war, expropriation, and violence was repugnant to him. “1 tell ray 
socialist friends", Gandhi said at Faizpur iiDecember 1936' "You 
are not talking anything new: our ancestors always sud, this is 
God’s earth, it is neither of the capitalists nor of Zauiindars nor of 
anybody. It belongs to God."*” Though Gandhi called himself as 
a socialist, the young socialists within the Congress did not take 
his socialist credentials seriously. To them as well as to Nehru 
Gandhtan socialism was a kind of “muddled bumanjlamnism". 1 ** 
Jayaprakash Narain described him as acase ofautochthomsm." 12 * 
However, it should be noted that Gandhi's concept of socialism was 
not evolved out of any Western theoritical formulations. “His 
concept of socialism was entirely his own in the sense that socia- 
lism did not represent itself to him as a necessary and logical stage 
in social evolution growing out of technological basis and produc- 
tion relations of capitalism.” 1 " Nehru had broad sympathy with 
the socialist group- but did not identify himself with it. Personally 
he would have liked the Congress to adopt a full socialist pro- 

“'On the publica.ioo of the programme or Ihc Congress Socialist Party, ao 
attempt was made by some of its leaders to ascertain Gandhi's view* on it. Si* 
question! were submitted I® him »"d Gandhi answered Ihem 

■■■Gandhi'S letter to Nehru, 17 August 1934, ra Collected lYo/kl of Mahatma 
Gandhi, vot 58, op at., P 318 

■•■Gaodh's speech at the Exhibition, in Nnpendra Nath Mura (ed ). Indian 

Annual Register ( July-Dtcember / 9X), rot. 2 (’Calcutta' The annual Register 
Office), p 238 

■MJawahirlal Nehru. An Autobiography, op, cit , p JI5. 
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gramme, but he decided to keep away from the Congress Socialist 
patty. He had his own reasons for not joining the group though 
he was looked upon by it as a source of inspiration and guidance. 
In fact Nehru regarded the formation of the Congress Socialist 
party as a premature step, and it could only help divert the atten- 
tion from the burning issue of independence. The socialists did 
not have much mass support in the organization and so he doubted 
their competence to build up enough strength in order to get their 
economic programme approved by the Congress. His own strateg y 
was, therefore, to push up the Congress as a whole gradual'/ 
towards the acceptance of socialist ideals rather than playing a 
group politics which might eventually lead to political isolation. 
He was least interested in functioning as a group leader, tor was 
he willing to resort to political adventurism. His approach was 
mature, balanced and foresighted in tackling political problems. 
He belies ed that, “the Congress should be led out of the back- 
waters of pjire pohticsby socitists elements who, rather thanformmg 
independent and sterile study centres, could exploit the Congress 
programme of mass action.” 111 The outlook of the national Con- 
gress was, no doubt bourgeois, but it did represent the only effec- 
tive revolutionary force in the country. This being so, Nehru 
naturally hoped that "The course of events and the participation 
in direct action would inevitably drive the Congress to a more 
radical ideology...." 125 His advice to his socialist friends was, 
therefore, to look at the movement in a historic perspective and to 
do evertything to gain the confidence of the Congress. 

Nehru was aware of the fact that behind the opponents of 
socialism, stood Gandhi whose dominant position and mass popu- 
larity could not be ignored in Congress politics. The greatness of 
Gandhi also lay in one thing that though he had n«er subscribed 
to socialist ideology he did not tty to aide the voice of the dissent- 
ing socialists in the Congress. Thus the Congress still remained "an 
actne rebellious, manysided organization full of variety of opinion, 
and not easily led this way or tbat, u * 

Nehru s socialist preachings and the emergence of a new Soci- 
list Group (C.S.P .) had shaken the Congress to some extent. Apart 
from their total disapproval of socialism a group of nationalist 

“*S Copal. JawahatlalXfluit—A Biography, \ol. I, op fi/,p,18J. 

'*Jawaharlal Nehru, AnAiaobicgtophy, ep at , pp. J 97 - 9 S. 
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leaders 117 who were better known as the Right-wing leaders, 
believed that class struggle, revolution and the hie would endanger 
the organizational unity of the Congress. Though politically 
advanced, they were “extraodinanly backward socially.” 1 ^ Nehru 
thought that they were living with outmoded ideas and they refused 
to recognise the new emerging forces. “They distrustmc very much 
because I talk of socialism*', 1 * 9 wrote Nehru about them in one of 
his letters. 

Though Nehru often stressed (he need for restructuring the 
society on a socialist basis, and had described himself a ‘socialist’, 
the socialism remained vague and undefined throughout. He had 
“no clear conception of the social and economic theories on the 
basis of which the society was to be remodelled.’' 114 This was 
pointed out to him by Acharya Narendra Deva as early as 1929. 
While commenting on the failure of the ‘Independence for India 
League', he observed that the ideas of most of the socialists 
including Nehru were “vague and indefinite” that they did not 
know “how to proceed about the business”. As a result of this 
confusion their ideological conviction never grew deep. 131 Nehru 
accepted socialism not as a rigid and precise body of thought but 
as a general tendency with broad guidelines. His radical posture 
in the Congress politics did not make him sufficiently earnest in 
the methods or action that he ought to have pursued. Gandhi was 
aware of this weakness of Nehru and he knew well that the latter 
could not be bracketed with the other socialists. Commenting on 
Nehru’s socialism Gandhi said: “Jawaharlal does not lend his 
name to any socialist group. He believes in socialism. He mixes 
with the socialists and consults them. But there is considerable 

’"This consslcd of Yallabhbhai Paid. Rajendra Prasad. C. Rajagopatadiari, 
Acharya Krtpalan', Gov>pd Ballabh Paul and a few others. This group u 
generally referred lo as “Old Guards” or as "Rightists". Gandhi hunself 
characterised them as "thosewho represent the traditional v.ew i e from 1920" 
andihey represented his view. Gandhi's letter to Agatha Harrison, 30 Apnl 
1936, m Collected Works cf Mahatma GcnShl, vol. 62, op cit , p. 35}. 

■“Nehru's letter to Chanopadhyaja, Allahabad, 3 October 1928, in S, Gopal 

(ed.), Selected Works of Savohrrla! Sekru, vol i,cp.cit,p. IM. 

‘"ibid 

■“Narendra Deva’s letter to Nehru. 9 February 1929, ia JawaharUI Nehru, 
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difference between their methods of work.*' 1 ” Nehru was a ‘sub- 
jective socialist’ for whom socialism was rot inevitable, but could 
come only when a majority of the people supported it. ,M His 
failure to make such headway in his socialist programme was 
because of his personal loyalty to Gandhi which often proved to 
be a serious constraint. To Nehru, Gandhi stood both as a rest- 
raint and corrective. Inspite of their frequent clash of ideas, they 
maintained an excellent cordial relations in their personal life 
throughout. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


Nehru and Gandhi-Towards 
A Compromise 


N ehru's political relationship with Gandhi assumed a new 
dimension after 1936. His commitment to socialism found a 
clear expression mbis presidential address to the Lucknow Session of 
the Congress in April 1936. In a way that historic address marked 
the culmination of a distinct phase m his continuous struggle to 
build in the Congress a climate for socialism. Although his radi- 
calism was tong in the making, it came to a brilliant fruition 
during 1933-36. This was perhaps the most important period 
during which Nehru seriously thought on a scientific socialist line.* 
He then saw socialism in dear cut economic and class terras. His 
article -Whither India”, published in October 1933 and a number 

of letters addressed to Gandhi as well as his speeches and prison 

diary of this period bear ample testimony to it. 

But the negatise reaction of Gaodhi and the dominant Congress 

leadership to h» emphasis on socialism in his speech at Lucknow 

and an awareness of the possible political consequences rather 
forced him to review his self-conscious socialist standpoint and he 
began to realise the need for tempering his ideas to suit his 
surroundings. Unable to face the challenge from the dominant 
group and unwilling to remain isolated from Gandhi, Nehru had 
to reconcile himself to a more liberal position. Consequently 
during the next ten years from 1937 to 1947, he functioned almost 
as -the best shield of the Congress against leftwing groups and 
oreamsations by compromising many a time, much against his own 
earlier convictions." 1 And yet he did more than any one else to 
build in the Congress an awareness of economic issues. 


JThis point n elaborated by»pan Chandra >a his article on "Jawaharlal 
N . aoJ the Capitalist CDs* 1936”. m Economic and fc/iun! Weekly 
iBombay) Special Number, vol. IQ, nos. 33, 34, 35. August 197$ p 1307 
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Nehru’s forthright criticism of the manner in which Congress 
was functioning brought him again into conflict with Gandhi and 
bis supporters. In one of his letters to Gandhi in 1934 Nehru 
criticised the Congress leadership particularly the 'old guards’.. The 
Congress from top to bottom, he told Mahatma, had become 'a 
caucus’ where opportunism and vested interests freely flourished. 
Demagogues and reactionaries had found their comfortable place 
in it. The Working Committee was so indifferent that it could 
neither set forth any worthy ideal nor precisely define its own 
objective. 3 Referring to the Working Committee’s resolution con- 
demning socialism, Nehru remarked* “It seemed that the overmas- 
tering desire of the committee was somehow to assure various 
vested interests even at the risk of talking nonsense.”* The corres- 
pondence between Nehru and other leaders during 1935-36 clearly 
indicates how the lauer felt irritated by Nehru’s criticism. The 
Congress Socialist Party had also revolted against Gandhi and had 
been consistently directing their attack on his followers. It was in 
this background that Nehru assumed his new responsibility as the 
President of the Congress in 1936. Despite his criticism against the 
Congress leadership, he was elected with the foil support of Gandhi. 
However, his election evoked certain interesting comments in certain 
quarters. M R. Masani, a joint secretary of the Congress Socialist 
Party conveyed to Nehru in Europe the general feeling that “the 
rightists, in making him president expected him to impede the 
advance of the socialist movement in India.”* Even the Liberals 
thought that “Gandhi was hiring Nehru to kill the socialist 
cobra.”* 

The socialists looked to Nehru with high hopes and aspirations 
while the Rightists and Liberals, with fear and suspicion. His own 
feeling was that, though the Congress still remained what it was, 
his election “did mean that there was a general desire Tor a more 
radical policy and that socialist ideas were spreading in the 
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country.” 7 But he assumed office at a time when the political 
atmosphere was surcharged with bitterness and conflict. Gandhi 
while sponsoring him for the presidentship, felt confident that, 
"though J await; rial is extreme in his presentation of his methods, 
he is sober in action.”* 

As president, Nehru thought that his first effort « as to bring 
about some kind of an amity in an apparently strife torn organiza- 
tion. India could not get along without either of these groups and 
the need of the hour was that the two must cooperate in the strug- 
gle against imperialism. He, therefore, decided ro play a more 
conciliatory role. Political compulsions brought about a sudden 
shift in his attitude. The earlier position was that the movement 
could be consolidated only when it was directed on a class war 
basis. That standpoint now seemed to him rather risky and impra- 
cticable. Without the support of the Rightists, nothing much could 
be done. He became conscious of the value of that group in the 
Congress. They were “men with prestige and influence among the 
masses and the experience of having guided the struggle for many 
years.*'* It was wrong, according to Nehru, to dub them all as 
Rightists, "politically they were far more left and they were confir- 
med anti-imperialists.*' 10 He was fully aware of their strength which 
was mainly derived from Gandhi who always supported them from 
outside the organization. At the same time he realised the predo- 
minant position of Gandhi without whom there could be no 
meaningful political action. 

As compared with these Gandhites, the socialists were in a weak 
and insignificant minority although they “represented a vital, a 
growing section, and their influence was spreading especially among 
the youth." 11 Politically, he felt time he was closer to them because 
it was their ideology and objectives that represented the future. 
Yet he was highly critical of the Congress-Socialists. They spoke in 
a borrowed language from ‘Western socialist literature' which 
usually went over the head of the rank and file of the Congress. 

'Jawaharlal Nehru, Where Aren't'! (Allahabad and Loidou KrUbistan, 1939}, 
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Aboiit the vast middle groups, his idea was that they were “politi- 
cally left, socially vague and undecided 

Understanding the gravity of the situation, Nehru, as president, 
performed his first task of reconstituting h lS Working Committee, 
though he had chosen “a majority or those who represent the 
traditional vitwU. from 1920,-. 11 fi.ld ,o work w,lh a Ira. spirit. 
Differences began to revolve round the question how far the Cong- 
ress could commit itself to socialism in its programme. The presi- 
dent appeared to be out of Iudc with the majority of the Working 
Committee. Bitter bickerings among its members rendered that 
, d/n l° r ^ r ' ?SSi,1Cffc£tivc - Nch ™ f °und himself virtually iso- 
lated. Rafi Ahmed kidwai, a close friend of Nehru, and many 
otkers expressed thur doubts whether Nehiu would be able to hai e 
a smooth sail rathe face of stiff opposition from the Gandhites. 
™ ' h °"f Woiktoe Commute constituted by bin. 
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elect the offi«aJs w ho run the jail" 1 * Bat Nehru was not very 
happy about it when he said : "Ifve wish ihe country to advance 
towards independence, if we wish the country not to be disillusi- 
oned, then we must think many times before we take any steps 
which increase this reformist mentality. Any idea of acceptance of 
office tends to reformism.” 1 '’ In his presidential address he said he 
was willing to contest the elections for the purpose of propaganda. 
The Congress however decided to participate in the elections the 
result* of which were announced in February 1937. The Congress 
led tbe poll* in nine of the eleven provinces. On the question of 
accepting office, which became a hot issue after the election, there 
was again stalemate on account of sharp division among the 
leaders. Gandhi urged Ihe Congressmen to shoulder the responsi- 
bility, but Nehru and Subhas Bose disagreed. Gandbi persuaded 
them to give their approval on condition that the Governors gave 
an assurance that they would not interfere with tbe administration. 
At last after weeks of mediation with the Viceroy Lord Linithgow, 
Gandhi extracted the required promise in June 1937. 1 ' 

It should be remembered that the Working Committee’s 
decision to accept offiee was a big shock to Nehru. Wbat happened 
in the meeting was that his own resolution was nullified by Ihe 
one dictated by Gandhi. Referring to Nehru’s reaction to the 
Working Committee's decision, M. N. Roy wrote later: "On the 
third day late in the afternoon, he walked in and threw himself 
in the bed, a broken man, nearly on the point of crying." "I must 
resign", he said , “I enquired" “Why*, 7 "Have they rejected your 
draft? “No”, "he exclaimed, in impotent rage"; "they have 
accepted the whole damn thing, supplemented by a short 
paragraph dictated by Gandhiji, which invalidates the rest of the 
resolution." 1 * 

The Congress subsequently in its open session not only rejected 
some of his important recommendations but also gave its full 

"Quoted m Geoffrey Ashe, Gandhi— A Study m Retotulloit (Bombay: Asia 
Publishing House, 19<8), p. 336. 
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support to the old leadership. Nehru now realised that he was in a 
minority in the Congress and he was not certain about his future 
as president of the Congress. In his letter to Krishna Menon, 
conveying his sad predicament, Nehru wrote on 18 June 1936: “I 
am being attacked and criticised by a variety of people. Big busi- 
ness, Liberals, Responsivists, some Congressmen and of course our 
beloved Government. ... lx is a tiring business to carry on wars 
on numerous fronts, and there are few to help. But I cany 
on. . By the end of June the crisis took a serious turn when 
seven members of the Working Committee 11 sent their resignation 
to Nehru. A. split thus appeared to be imminent. The immediate 
provocation was his speeches emphasizing socialism as well as his 
statement that the Working Committee, as constituted by him, was 
not of his choice. They also protested against the propaganda on 
the political front, being carried on by Nehru and other socia- 
lists, and this, according to them, had considerably weakened the 
Congress.* 1 

Realising a possible danger to the movement and the organi- 
zation, Gandhi at once intervened and resolved the crisis with 
remarkable skill, He was funous at Nehru', and did rebuke him for 
his ‘arrogance, intolerance and lack of a sense of humour’. “If 
they arc guilty of intolerance’’, Gandhi frankly told Nehru, “you 
have more than your share of it. The country should not be made 
to suffer for your mutual intolerance. ” M Gandhi reminded him 
that he was unanimously elected with their support, and that he 
was not yet in power though he held the off ce of the president. 
“To put you in office”, Gandhi added’ “was an attempt to find 
you in power quicker than you would otherwise have been.”* 1 

"Nthni to Knshna Meoon, 19 June 1934, in S. Gopal (ed.). Selected I Vorks 
cf Jmahnrlal Nehru, vol 7, op. at , p. 288 

“A1 the meeting of the Working Committee held at Wardha on 29 June, the 
differences had come into the open that seven members— Rajendra Prasad. C. 
Rajagopatachari, Jauamdis Daulatram, Jamnalal Eajaj, Vallafchbhai Pate), J. B 
Knpalam andS. D. Deo— found it necessary to submit their resignation. 

“Rajendera Prasad and Sis Olheis* letter to Nehru, 26 June 1936. m 
Jawaharlil Nehru, A Bunch of Old let ten, op. cii., p. 1 85. 

“Gandhi's letter to Nehru, Wardha, 1 July 1936, Collected Works of Mahatma 
Gandhi. vol, 63 (New Delhi: Government of India, Publications Division, 1976), 
pp. 127-2$, 

“Gandhi's letter to Nehru. Segaon. 15 July 1936, ibid., p. 145. 
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Gandhi insisted on the withdrawal of all resignations, and did not 
like the idea of referring the matter to the AICC on the ground 
that such an action would demoralise the whole organisation. He 
warned his colleagues net to indulge ii petty wranglings and 
hopefully said that " during the remainder of the year all wrang- 
ling should cease and no resignation should take place.’’” 

Though Nehru had to compromise on many occasions on vari- 
ous issues under the pressure and influence of Gandhi, his presi- 
dency during 1935 and 1937 gave a radical momentum to the 
Congress politics. That opportunity was fairly utilised to direct a 
virulent attack on capitalism and imperialism. The Congress elec- 
tion manifesto prepared mainly by him and the agrarian document 
drafted with the help of his socialist fnends fairly reflected his anti- 
feudal and anti-rmperialist ideas. This was appreciated by E.M.S. 
Namboodmpad when he wrote: “Nehru’s presidency enormously 
strengthened the forces of the left. Ideas of socialism, of militant 
and uncompromising anti-imperialism, of anti-landlord, and anti- 
capitalist struggles these began to grip the people on a scale never 
before thought possible.” 26 


On Native States and Princely Rulers 

Under the Act of 1935, there was the proposal for a federal set 
up at the Centre, and the possibility of establishing such a federa- 
tion inevitably brought in the Congress policy towards the native 
states. As in many other cases, Gandhi and Nehru held conflicting 
views on the vital question. The traditional approach of the Con- 
gress since the days of con-cooperation movement, was one of non- 
interference in the internal affairs of the states. Gandhi, who want- 
ed to stick to this policy, favoured a blanket ban on Congress 
participation in the people's struggle in the princely states. But 
Nehru had an altogether different idea and he made it abundantly 
clear in his presidential address on 29 December 1929. “The Indian 
States cannot live apart from the rest of India, and their rulers 
must, unless they accept their inevitable limitations, go the way of 

“Gandy's letter to Nehm, Wardha. i July ]93«, iM,p. 127 
“EMS. NambaotJinpad, Uaheima and the ism (Ht w Delhi: People’s Publi- 
shing House, wa#>, p 74 
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other* who thought like them And the only people who have a 

right to determine the future of the states, most be the people of 

those states including the rulers. The Congress w b‘ch cl 8 ' 015 se . 
determination, cannot deny it to the people of the states,"” Gandhi 
on the other hand, in his letter of July 1934 to N C Kelkar, reiter- 
ated his earlier stand that the policy of non-interference was quite 
Sound Nehru did not like Gandhi’s adherence to such a hush-hush 
policy, in spite of the state governments’ wholly unprovoked attack 
on the Congress. Following Gandhi's advice, the Congress did not 
utter a angle word in public when the government of Travencore 
banned the National Congress and stopped all its meetings and en- 
rolment of member*, Reacting to this passive attitude of the Con- 
gress, Nehru suggested that the Congress should “stand up for the 
elementary rights or the people of the states and to criticise their 
wholesale suppression:"’' 

The problem of Indian states, however, assumed a oeW dimen- 
sion in October 1937 when the All India Congress Committee in its 
Calcutta session passed a ‘resolution’*’ condemning state govern- 
ments’ policy of repression in Mysore and appealing to all P c0 P ,e 
of Indian states and British India to support and encourage the 
people of Mysore in their fight for their right of self-determination. 
Apparently annoyed by this Gandhi pulled up Nehru and severely 
criticised him. In the columns of Harijan, he not only wrote against 
the Mysore resolution but also stated that it was “ultra vires’’”. 

"hwahi/kl Nehru, Presidential Address, Lahore, !9 December 1 929, in S 
Copal (ed ), Selected Works of Jo»okar!al NekrO, vol. 4 (New Delhi Orient 
Longman, 1973), pp 193-93. 

“Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography (London- The Bodley Head, tWSj, 
P 532 

“-This meeting or the AICC expresses si is emphatic prolest against the ruth- 
less potmj of repression as indicated by lie inauguration or various reslriCliv* 
and prohibitory orders andpoliucat prosecutions launched in the Mysore state 
and also against the suppression of civil rights and lib tnies. —This meeting 
sends ill fraternal greetings to their people of Mysore and wishes them all 
succss in their legit. mate non-violent struggle and appeals to the people of 
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people of Mysore in their struggle against the staie for right of self-detennina- 
tion " Paltabhi Sitaramayya, The History oj Indian National Congress (1933- 
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This actually meant that Nehru’s action in sponsoring the resolu- 
tion was condemned. He had also stated that the resolution amoun- 
ted to a breach of truth and non-violence. 

Obviously not convinced by Gandhi’s arguments, Nehru wrote 
to him on the subject on 14 November 1937. “1 am writing all 
this to you as I want to be clear in my own mind what our policy 
is. You have censured the AICC and me for the course we pursued. 
X have not yet understood bow and where I was wrong and so long 
as I do not understand it, I can hardly act otherwise."* 1 Gandhi’s 
reply was that the Mysore resolution actually violated the letter 
and spirit of the Lucknow resoultion of 1935 and therefore he still 
preferred to maintain his criticism against the sponsors of the 
resolution for forgetting the self-imposed limitation of the 
Congress. 

Though Nehru’s initiative on this issue suffered an initial set- 
back, his consistent opposition to the traditional Gandbian policy 
towards the native states ultimately paved the way for the adoption 
of a new policy m the Huipon session of the Congress held in 
February 1938. According to this policy, the Congress changed its 
old policy of ‘non-interference* to one of encouraging the states’ 
people to fight for responsible government. 

On Planning and Diyllopment 

Equally interesting were the differences between Nehru and 
Gandhi on the question of planning and economic development. 
Nehru had understood the significance of planning as a wellthougbt 
out approach to strengthen the base and pace of progress. He 
stood for an integrated and balanced approach to planning with 
least rigidity and dogmatism. He took up the chairmanship of the 
National Planning Committee m October 1938, and as chairman 
he worked vigorously for the preparation of an integrated national 
plan. This was, however, the starting point of his personal invol- 
vement in the planning work in India. But the work was of great 
interest to him and he wrote: “As we proceeded with this work, it 
grew and grew, till it embraced almost every phase of national 
activity.”” 

•‘Nehru to Gindhi, 14 November I93\ u JawahaiUl Nehru, A Bunch oj Old 
Ltuers, op oil , p. 2j J. 

•'JawaharUl Nehru, An Auiobtogrcpky, op. a! , p. 607. 
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But Nehru’s enthusiasm for planning was not shared by Gandhi 
who was his strong critic on this question. Despite all the argn* 
ments of Nehru to allay his fears, Gandhi called upon his followers 
to stay away from the planning committee. "I fuse advised you 
about Jawaharlal’s invitation. Id my opinion, the whole of his 
planning is a waste of effort. But he cannot be satisfied with any- 
thing that is not big."" Gandhi was highly sceptical about the 
utility of the planning body, and he even doubted whether it tfas 
functioning in accordance with the original resolution of the 
Working Committee. 1 * The committee did a lot of work over the 
years 1938*39 and 1940. Its work was disrupted when the Civil 
Disobedience Movement began in November 1940. 

But Gandhi had no appreciation for the labounous work done 
by the Planning Committee. He expressed his wholly negative 
attitude and resentment over it and this was conveyed to Nehru 
vide his letter of II August 1939. “I have never been able to under 
stand or appreciate the labours of the committee. , . It has appear- 
ed to me that much money and labour are being wasted on an 
effort which will bring forth little or no fruit...”” Despite all his 
disagreement and cnticism, Nehru succeeded in preparing a compre- 
hensive report based on the findings of about seventeen sub-cow* 
mittees. But what ultimately saved him from a possible embarrass- 
ing situation was tbe outbreak of war, and his work came to an 
abrupt end when he was arrested and imprisoned. However, in 
order to keep the issue alive and also to popularise the concept of 
economic planning, Nehru suggested that the sub committee’s 
report be published. Gandhi rejected the proposal when it was 
referred to him. Nehru's interest in planning continued, despite 
interruptions m the working of the committee and one of the 
major steps that he took on joining the Interim Government in 
September 1946, was to appoint an 'Advisory Planning Board’. 

“Grudin io A rant Kaur. 29 June 1939. quoted in A H. Hanson, The Protest 
of Planning (London- Oxford University Press, 1966), P 2S0 

M Ja August 1937, the Working Committee contemplated the formalion of a" 
Expert Committee to explore the possibilities ofao All India Industrial Plan, 
and to this tnd the President was authorised 10 convene a conference of the 
concerned The conference lock place on second and third October Mi For 
details see BMubht SiUramayira. TheHwory of tke kxkan National Cwttst 
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Industrialization and Economic Poucv 

On the important question of India's industrialization Nehru 
and Gandhi had certain vital differences. Nehru emphasised the 
importance of large scale industries and always held strong views 
about it. According to him “there can be no planning if such 
planning does not include big industries. He stood for quick 
industrialization of the country as be thought that it might lead to 
a general increase in the wealth and prosperity of the people- He 
believed that nothing would ensure a better standard of life for the 
people than large scale industrialization. 

I believe in industrialization and the big machine andl should 
like to see factories spring up all over India. I want to incre- 
ase the wealth, oflndia and the standards ofliving of the 
Indian people and it seems to me that this can only be done 
by the application of sejepe* to industry resulting in large 
scale industrialization.^ 

It may be noted that Nehru did not ignore the importance of cott- 
age and small-scale industries while pleading for Jarje-scaJe indus- 
trialization. He supported the Khadi movement as well as the 
village industries movement for social, political and economic rea- 
sons’. In his view there was no conflict betweenthe two. But he 
confessed at the same ume that “in this matter, I do not represent 
Gandhi’s viewpoint to any large extent.”s , 

Gandhi was initially sceptical about the use and importance of 
big machines becausehe believed that jt would inevi [ably lead to the 
concentration or power and riches, though later his “attitude to 
the use of machinary seemed to undergo a gradual change.’^* His 
main emphasis was on the development of small-scale industries at 
the village level in order to ward off the problem of rural poverty 

“Quoted m H K. Paraoiape. Jono/iarAd Nehru and the Planning Commission 
(New Delhi, Indian Institute of Public Adnunisiraiion, 1964), p 3 
“Jawaharlal Nehru, "Sorae Criticisms Considered feerm E^ajumd Wiring* 
(Allahabad Kiubstan, 1947), p. 37. 

“Nehru to Krishna Knpolani, Allahabad. 29 September 1939, in Jawaharlal 
Nehru, A Bunch of Old tellers, op. cit.. p. 381, 

"Jawaharlal Nehru, The Discovery oflndia (Calcutta. The Signet Press IHtf, 
p. 439. 
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and unemployment.^ But when a controversy arose about the 
respective role and importance oflarge and small scale industries 
Nehru took the view that there was no serious conflict between 
the two. "I feel therefore that it is inevitable and desirable to en- 
courage the use and development of the big machine and thus to 
industrialize India", he wrote on the subject: "lam convinced at 
the same time that no amount of industrialization in this way wall 
do away with the necessity of developing cottage industries on a 
large sale in India and this not merely as feeders but as indepen- 
dent units. ..The problem, therefore, becomes one of coordina- 
tion between the two. It is a question of planning by the State.’’ 11 

Though he recognized the need for rural development and 
labour intensive technology, Nehru had no ad miration for Gandhi’s 
backward looking ruralism. Ashe was too fanular with Gandhi’s 
critique of modernization, he could easily mike a creative use of 
it. Without rejecting raachanization, as Gandhi did, Nehru tried to 
evolve an Indian model of the modern industrial society by incor- 
porating some of the elements ofGandhiaruhought. 11 Tn fact his 
whole approach to the problem of industrialization was sufficiently 
flexible. 


On the Leadership of Subhas Bose 

Much against the wishes of Gandhi, the election of Subhas Bose 
as president on 29 January 1939, created a new crisis in the Con- 
gress. Twelve leading supporters of Gandhi lost no time to revolt 
against him and resigned from the Working Committee. 1 ’ Hut they 
successfully managed to get a resolution passed in the Tripuri 
session of the Congress that Bose should constitute the Working 

“Gandhi, boweier gradJally mated away from tvs earlier views as presented 
ui ‘Hind Swaraj' and accepted the peed For ley industries under Hate ounersh'P. 
This he did without detailing from h<$ bane assumptions. For derails of tW 
evolution of Gandhi's ideas on Hie subject see Buddhadeva Bhattacharoyi. 
Esolum of the Pol, t, tel Phlexphj o/Gonihr (Calcutta Calcutta Book House, 
I9t9),gp ;oyi6 
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Committee in accordance with the wishes of Gandhi. Bose accepted 
the resolution, but insisted that his own men be included. The 
Working Committee refused to cooperate on this and the result 
was that the work of the organization came to a sudden halt. 

Nehru found himself in a predicament. His views were unwel- 
come to both sides. Though he was critical of Bose and bis style 
of functioning, he did not like to join the group in its effort to 
push him out of office. His disagreement with Gandhi on this 
point was quite evident when he wrote: “1 think now, as I thought 
in Delhi, that you should 'accept Subhas as president. To try to 
push him out seems to me to be an exceedingly wrong step. He 
differed with Gandhi when the latter kept on insisting that Subhas 
Bose should form a wholly homogeneous Working Committee. 
His view was that the idea of homogeneity will not always lead to 
peaceful and effective working. “After all we must remember’’, be 
told Gandhi, “that by having a homogeneous Executive we do not 
create a homogeneous Congress." 1 * Nehru actually pleaded with 
Gandhi to find a way out to end the stalemate in the Congress. He 
thought that the crusade against the ‘Rightists' which Bose was 
carrying on and his ‘modus operandf might lead to a complete 
break with Gandhi, which under the circumstances, was most dis- 
astrous to the nationalist movement. But Gandhi remained uncom- 
promising and his adamant altitude finally compelled Subbas Bose 
to resign his presidentship. 

However the significant point in this episode was that Nehru 
adopted a purely individualistic attitude to the problem. On the 
one hand he disapproved the manner in which Bose was being 
hounded out after his election; on the other, he was not prepared 
to throw his full weight in support of Bose. He was not only criti- 
cal of him but also preferred to remain with the opponents of Bose 
at Tnpun. Subhas Bose naturally felt that Nehru did more harm 
than the activities of the twelve stalwarts.** 


“Nehni to Gandhi, Allahabad, 17ApnI19J9. m JawjJurlal Nehra, A Bunch 
ofOliUum, of, at, p 370 
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Differences on the War Policy and cripps’ Proposals 

The outbreak of war in September 1939 added a new dimension 
to the national politics. Gandhi and Nehru again differed on the 
question of the Congress attitude towards the war. Responding to 
the invitation of the Viceroy for an interview on 5 September 1939, 
Gandhi met him and offered dis moral sympathy and cooperation 
in the war. 47 But he did not speak on behalf of the Congress 
which was yet to consider the issue. Nehiu’s attitude was different. 
He demanded from the British Government a statement of war 
aims in regard to democracy and imperialism. In the meantime 
the Congress Working Committee met at Wardha for a week and 
after four days of discussion, a long statement was issued on war 
crisis on 14 September 1939. 4 * Gandhi found himself isolated in 
the meeting, which accepted with minor modifications, the draft 
prepared by Nehru on the Congress attitude towards the war. “I 
was sorry", said Gandhi about bis position there, “to find myself 
alone in thinking that whatever support was to be given to the 
British, should be given unconditionally.’’ 4 * It may be noted that 
Gandhi’s approach was wholly humanitarian and from the point 
of view of non-violence white Nehru and others on the committee 
were not inclined to think on that line. However, at the end he 
commended the Working Committee’s statement drafted by 
Nehru. 

In his draft Nehru reaffirmed the position of the Congress that 
India could not associate herself in a war said to be fought for 
democratic freedom when that freedom was completely denied to 
her. It also emphasised the anti-fascist commitment of the Con- 
gress when it stood for its own national freedom in the larger 
world context. 

The arrival of sir Stafford Cripps in March 1942 raised some 
hope of an early settlement of the Indian problem particularly the 
problem of India’s participation in the British war efforts. The 

"Gandhi's statement afier his interview withlbc Viceroy, 5 September 1939, 
in Congrtn and War Oniu (Allahabad. AU India Congress Commit ce, 1 >42), 
P 10. 

“For detaili of the Working Committee's statement drafted by Nehru see 

iW.pp 14-19. 

“Gandhi quoted in. D G. Tendulkar, Mahatma Life of Mohandaj Karaffl- 
chart Gandhi, vol 5 (Bombay Vithalbhai K. Jhavcn and D C. Tendulkar, 
Wl), p fiW 
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negotiations between Cripps and the members of the Working 
Committee began on 25 March and ended on 10 April 1942. 
Though Cnpps interviewed Gandhi, his discussion with the Con- 
gress was mainly carried on through Nehru and Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad. Both Gandhi and Nehru approached the Cripps' 
proposal 5 ® from different points of view. Though Gandhi was not 
present throughout the period of negotiation, be did not favour the 
acceptance of the proposal from the beginning. In fact he describ- 
ed the declaration embodied in the proposal as “a postdated 
cheque.”** His opposition was more because of his general aver- 
sion to war than because of the proposals as such. In fact he was 
not inclined to accept anything which might mvolvelndiatn war. He 
also did not like the offer contained in the proposal that “alter 
the war. Congress and the Muslim League would be given an 
opportunity to settle the communal issue.” 51 

Nehru was not only inclined to consider the proposal favour- 
ably but also willing to negotiate the conditions for India’s parti- 
cipation in the war. He was seriously concerned about the reper- 
missions of the war in Europe and Asia, and was greatly worried 
about the future of democracy there. He not only sympathised, 
but he wanted to help (hem as much as he could. But the general 
feeling in the country was so strong against the British at that 
time that Nehru was hesitant to take a tough line on this issue. 

The Cnpps proposals were however rejected by the Congress 
Working Committee after heated debate for an unusually long 
period. It is generally believed that the rejection of the proposals 
was largely due to the strong opposition of Gandhi. According to 
Maulana Azad, Gandhi made his position very dear to the mem- 
bers and asked them to decide the issue on its own merit. He also 
revealed that the Cripps Mission failed mainly on the question of 
defence alone. 53 

“Cripps’ proposal essentially dealt with the future i.e after the cessation of 
war. During the war the only change was about the composition of the Execu- 
tive Council. For details of the Cnpps' proposals, see V P. Men on. The Trans- 
fit of Po» er in India (Bombay: Orient Longman, 1957), pp. 124-2 5. 
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On the Question of Guerilla Warfare Against Japan 

The All India Congress Committee met at Allahabad from 11 
Apnltol May 194Z Hie meeting took place m a tense atmos- 
phere created by the threat of a Japanese attack on India. Though 
Gandhi was not present at Allahabad, he bad sent his draft reso- 
lution 114 from Wardha for the consideration of the Working Com- 
mittee, The Committee discussed in detail Gandhi’s resolution 
along with certain amendments proposed by Rajendra Prasad. 
However on 1 May 1942. Nearu moved an alternative resolution 
which was finally passed." This resolution** which contained no 
reference to Japan or to Britain’s inability to defend India, reflec- 
ted his surrender totheviewpoint of Gandhi who was most empha- 
tic on the question of resisting the possible Japanese invasion 
through non-violent non-coopcration. Nchni had earlier preached 
a violent resistance including guerrilla warfareagamst the Japanese 

“In his draft resolution, Gandhi stated, "Britain is incapable of defending 
India .The Indian army has been maintained up till now mainly to hold 
India in subjugation It has been completely segregated from the general popu- 
lation who can in no sense icgard uas their own.. . Japan's quarrel •» not 
wuh India. She is warring against the British Empire. India’s participation in 
the war has not been with the consent of the representatives of the Indian people. 
If India were freed, her first step would probably be to negotiate wuh Japan . . 
This Committee desires to assure the Japanese Government and people that 
India bears no enmity either towards Japan or towards any other nation. . . .** 
For the text or the Draft Resolution sent by Gandhi for the consideration of 
IheAlCCat Allahabad on 27 April 1942, see Collected Worki of Mahatma 
Gandhi, vol. ?6 (New Delhi. Government of India, Publicauons Division, 
1979), pp 63-6 J. 

,! D P. Mishra, Untg tin Era India s March to Frttdon, vol I (Delhi. Vikas 
Publishing House, 1975), p. 386 

“In his draft resolution Nehru Mated ‘'India's participation in the war was a 
purely British act imposed upon the Indian people without the conscat of their 
representatives While India has no quarrel wuh the people of any country, she 
has repeatedly declared her antipathy to Nazism and Fascism as to imperia- 
lism. . . . The Committee repudiates the idea that freedom can come to India 
through interference or invasion by any foreign nation. . . . Incase an invasion 
takes place it must be resisted Such resistance can only lake the form of non- 
violent-non-oooperanon. . . The committee would therefore expect the people 
of India to offer complete non-violent non-coop erati on to the invading 
forces . . ." For the full leal of the resolution, see NK Mura (ed ), Indian 
AiMiKif Kesiuer (July-December 1M2) vol, 2 (Calcutia. Annual Register 
OfficeU9?-2QJ-06. 
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whose occupation of South-East Asia had brought India into the 
frontline of battle. When Rangoon fell on 7 March 1942 it appear* 
ed that Japanese invasion of Bengal and Madras was imminent. It 
was in that precarious situation that Nehru advocated violent 
resistance including the use of citizen armies, home guards and 
guerrilla warfare, and Rajagopalachan wanted arms and military 
training for the whole nation. 

But Gandhi sharply reacted against the views of Nehru and 
Rajagopalachan and wrote in Harijan on 26 April 1942: “Jam 
sorry that he (Nehru) has developeda fancy for guerrilla warfare.... 
Twenty two years* incessant preaching and practice of non-violence 
however imperfect it has been, could not suddenly be obliterated 
by the mere wish of JawaharlaJ and Rajaji,. The guerrilla war- 
fare can lake us nowhere.’’ 37 He was all for India offering non- 
violent non-cooperation to meet the threat of Japan and Germany. 
But Nehru, far from appreciating Gandhi's view, was decidedly 
against the use and technique of non-violence io fight an interna- 
tional war. He thought it was meaningless even to start a mass 
civil disobedience movement when the war was on India * door 
step In the unprecedented situationof tension and distress, Nehru 
thought Of even disowning completely the official Congress policy 
towards the war. However with much pressure and persuation he 
was prevented from resorting to that extreme step. 3 ' He earned 
on his arguments with Gandhi for days together. The force of 
circumstance* gradually brought about a noticeable change m 
Gandhi’s attitude and he refrained from pressing his viewpoint. 
In August 1942 when the Working Committee adopted the historic 
resolution for the ‘Quit India’ movement, “Gandhi’s rationalism 
and intense desire for freedom made him even agree to C «lfie 
participation in the war, if India could function as a free country, 
rathe conflict between that principle of non-violence which had 
become Jus lifeblood aDd meaning or existence, and India’s free- 
dom which was a dominating and consuming passion for him, the 
scales inclined towards the latter. ** 

Before agreeing to support the ‘Quit India’ movement Nehru 
persuaded Gandhi to accept the position that the Allied troop* 

*’G*fldt*, fftrtpa, 26 April IW2, in CeUecleJ Worts <[ if ahum Gmfhl, 
vol 7 6, op. at. p Si. 
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would remain on Indian soil during the war and the provisional 
government of free India would do everything possible to fight 
against Fascism. For Gandhi with his boundless faith in non* 
violence, “this was”, as Nehru remarked, “a bitter pill”. 6 ® Nehru’s 
disagreement with Gandhi was mainly on the question of the 
applicability of the principle of non-violence in a situation created 
by the war He too, like most other leaders, had recognised from 
the beginning, the doctrine of non-violence as the solid founda- 
tion of the nationalist movement. But he had not accepted rt as 
the only effective method of action for all times and under all 
circumstances. That was precisely his frame of mind when he said: 
"The Congress had long ago accepted the principle and practice of 
non-violeaCe in its application to our struggle for freedom and in 
building up unity in the nation. At no time had it gone beyond 
that position or applied the principle to defence from external 
aggression or internal disorder.” 11 

It is significant to remember that Nehru's conflict with Gandhi 
during the war period was largely oa account of his own reading 
of the fast changing international situation. He wanted India to do 
her utmost to combat the menace of Fascism and Nazism. His visit 
to China shortly before the outbreak of the war in the autumn of 
1939 and his discussions with Chang Kai-shek who visited India 
in February 1942, had strengthened his anti-fascist feelings. 11 He 
also thought that the imperialist war would ultimately pave the 
way for a new world order and if India could rightly play her 
part, she could influence the change for better. 

Gandhi, invariably, used to accept Nehru’s advice on interna- 
tional problems and publicly praised hitn for his intimate know- 
ledge of world affairs. It was under hrs influence that the Congress 
condemned the fascist aggression in Manchuria, Abyssinia, Spain 
and Czechoslovakia, and severly criticised the Western Powers 
for their policy of appeasement. Yet Nehru sometimes felt that 
Gandhi often accepted his views “without wholly agreeing with 
it.”** Since Gandhi had absolute faith only in non-violent action, 

"Ibid., p. 576. 

536. 

‘•At the end of hi* visa Mushil Cuing Kai-shA nude an appeal to the 
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it was his firm conviction that it could serve well even in the face 
of external aggression, Although he too believed that Fascism and 
Nazism were essentially based on the cult of violence, he refused 
toaccept the view that violence could be met with counter-violence. 
In fact he stood for complete non-participatioD in the war under 
all circumstances. 

Early in January 1942, Gandhi, while addressing the members 
of the All India Congress Committee at Wardha, referred to the 
attempt of his colleagues to abandon altogether non-violence to 
win sura raj. At one stage he even thought of dividing the AICC, 
but he realized that it would not only be a grave mistake but also 
an act of violence.* 4 Referring to the talk of his estranged relation 
with Nehru, Gandhi frankly told the members’ 

Somebody suggested that Pandit Jawahartal and I were 
estranged, It will require much more differences of opinion 
to estrange us. We has e had differences from the moment 
we became co-workers, and yet I have said for some years 
and say now that not Rajaji but Jawabarlal be my successor. 

He says that he does not understand my language, and that 
he speaks a language foreign to me. This may or may oot 
be true. But language is no bar lo a union of hearts. And I 
know this that when 1 am gone he will speak my language.* 


Divergent Views on the Social and Economic Programme 
After Independence 

The sudden release of Gandhi from detention on 5 May 1944 
•'marked the end of the Gandhian era” 46 and the beginning of a 
new one. The events that followed the aborted civil disobedience 
movement (Quit India movement of 1942) gradually nshered in a 
new era in the struggle for independence. Id an atmosphere of 
growing violence and hatred created mainly by the imperialist war, 

“D G. Tendulkar, Mahatma— Life el Mohandas Karumthand Gandhi; vol 6 
(Bombay: Vithalbftat K. Jhaveri and D.G Tendulkar, 1953), p. 49 
‘'■•Gandhi's Speech on (he Bardoti Resolution'', quoted in ibid , pp.il-52, 
•Tara Chaad, Hutor? of the Freedom IfoiemerJ in India, vd 4 (New Delhi: 
Government of India, Mmistiy of Information and Broadcasting, Pubt cations 
Division, 1972), p 393. 
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the nationalists became more and more sceptical about the 
Gandhian method of nonviolent non-cooperation. They were 
convinced of the pressing necessity for a review of the Gandian 
method. Leaders like Subhas Chandra Bose were the forerunners of 
the new trend 8? 

Gandhi who was aware of this new trend, noticed that many of 
bis trusted colleagues were fast drifting away from him. He was 
no longer in a position to decide or dictate. Though depressed by 
this development, he continued to nurse the hope of winning them 
over. Immediately after his release in 1944, Gandhi took the 
initiative for exploratory talks with Nehru and others on the social 
and economic programme of the Congress alter independence. “I 
want to write about the difference of outlook between os”, he 
wrote to Nehru, in October 1945, “If the difference is fundamental 
then ... the public should be .. made aware of it. It would be 
detrimental to our work for swaraj .. to keep them in the dark."" 

It may be noted that difference between the two persisted all 
along on the socio-economic programme of the Congress, although 
Gandhi’s programme of action was largely accepted by Nehru and 
others. Probably, Nehru's realistic appraisal of the struggle then 
suggested no other alternative. But in the changed situation, "with 
freedom round the corner, a reexamination of the fundamental 
position became a matter of supreme necessity”.** Gandhi was 
very clear about his vision of a future India. But that dream of an 
ideal village community life in which truth ond non-violence would 
govern supreme, had to be translated into reality. Prompted solely 
by these considerations, Gandhi wrote to Nehru “.. I am an old 
man.. . I have, therefore, named you as my heir. I must, how- 
ever, understand my heir and my heir should understand me. Then 
alone shall I be content*'.™ 

Nehru’s reply to this was characteristically in a different tone 
and language. He plainly told Gandhi that the basic question 
before the country was not ‘one of truth versus untruth or non- 
violence versus violence*. He also expressed bis inability to share 
the view that a village should necessarily be the symbol of truth 
"fW 

“I J yirela[. AZoV(?//!jii Gundhi~The Imu Phest, vol 2 (Ahrurdabad Ni*ajivan 
Publishing House, 1938), p 544. 
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and non-violence. While admitting the relevance of peaceful and 
cooperative methods in the realisation of the national objective, 
Nehni asserted, “A village, normally speaking is backward intellec- 
tually and culturally and no progress can be made from a backward 
environment. Narrow minded people are much more likely to be 
untruthful and violent .” n Therefore, in his scheme of things, 
priority was to be given to the fundamental issue of providing the 
basic minimum of ‘food, clothing, housing, education, sanitation, 
etc ' for all. He also conveyed to Gandhi about the inevitability or 
modernization for development and the necessity to provide equal 
opportunity for all. Nehru was quite emphatic on the point when 
he said “I do not Hunk it is possible for India to be really indepen- 
dent unless she is & technically advanced country’’.’ 1 

He was clear in his mind that the Congress should not get 
entangled m unnecessary arguments over such matters which could 
help create only confusions in its sank and file. However these 
questions would have to the considered by the representative insti- 
tutions of free India. Though Nehru's letter was somewhat vague 
and indefinite, it did reveal his thinking on the subject. Gandhi 
tried to pin-point the issue again in their neat meeting about a 
month later, but the discussion could not be resumed owing to 
the fast changing political situation and the communal distur- 
bances. 


On the Use of Force in Maintaining Law and Order 

On 2 September 1946 Jawaharlal Nehru and his colleagues took 
charge of the Interim Government. With the formation of the 
Interim Government, the attitude of the Muslim League became so 
aggressively tough that it soon provoked a worst communal situa- 
tion in the country. Earlier on 29 July, the Council of the AH 
India Muslim League had passed a resolution deciding upon direct 
action, and consequent upon that the League observed 16 August 
as direct action day. This led to a senes of communal clashes and 
violence in many parts of the country particularly m Bengal and 

"Jawahadal Nehru's letter to Gandhi, Allahabad, 4 October 1 915, in S. Gojjal 
(ed ). Selected Works of Senatorial Nehru, toA.U New Delhi. Orient (Longman, 
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Bihar. Gandhi felt ashmed and hurt at the communal riots ^ 
when he learned about it in Bihar, he at once informed Nehru of 
the grave situation there. Nehru immediately rushed to the troubled 
area for an on the spot study of the situation. He warned the 
trouble makers that Government would put down violence by force 
and made it clear that the armed forces would be used to suppress 
the riots. He threatened to use even aerial bombing if the situation 
so demanded.” 

On 5 November 1946, Gandhi criticised Nehru’s action of cab 
ling in the military to suppress the riots. “That was the way df the 
British”, he said. “By suppressing the riots with the aid nf the 
military, they would be suppressing India’s freedom”,” he added. 
On the same day Rajendra Prasad announced the decision °f 
Gandhi to observe a fast untodeath, if the communal disturbance 
did not stop in Bihar within twenty four hours. Neat day i u5t 
before hi* departure for ‘Noakhali’ he issued a statement addf“ sc< * 
"lo&W’, 

In his speech on 6 November 1946 at Gaya Nehru warned “If 
forces of retaliation do not cease aerial bombardment would be 
resorted to and Government would maintain order at any etWh W 
neighbour* cannot confide m neighbours, Swaraj would be mean- 
ingless”.” On the same day Shyama Prasad Mookerjee accused the 
interim government of threatening to bomb the people of Bihar, 
which, according to him was ths greatest disservice to the Hindus. 
On 8 November 1946, the students of Patna University dc® ons- 
trued against Nehru’s visit to Bihar. 

In his anxiety to restore peace and order in Bihar, Nehru spent 
a week there and returned on 9 November 1946. Later in his speech 
at the Subjects Committee meeting of the Meerut Congress, 
handing over the Congress Presidentship to J,B. Kripalam, on 2l 
November 1946 Nehru referred to the Bihar incident and the criti- 
cism against him. He refuted the allegation that he threatened i0 
use aerial bombing to quell the riots in Bihar. “These statements 


“D.G Tendulkar. Malutma—Lijt of MohiuitloJ Xaranchant GuniNt'' 0 ^'* 
(Bombay VuhaJbhai K. huvenani D.G. Tendulkar, 1933). p. 295. 
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are wrong. Insver advocated bombing of the people”, 11 said Nehru. 
He farther clarified that what he actually stated was that the army 
would effectively deal with the situation if it took charge of it. 
Despite all the clarifications, Gandhi was not reconciled to the view 
that military help should be sought to put down riots. He had, 
however, no objection to the military being used for constructive 
purposes. 

In November 1947 Acharya Kripalant tendered his resignation 
as president of the Congress in protest against the attitude of 
Nehru and Vallabhbhai Patel, the Prime Minister and Deputy 
Prime Minister who did not take him into confidence while initia- 
ling Governmental policies. Gandhi and Nehru did not agiee on 
the successor to Knpalani. Gandhi wanted Acharya Nareadra Deva 
as the President. Nehru, though supported him in the beginning, 
changed his mind, and in consultation with Patel, urged Rajendra 
Prasad to be the presidential candidate. Rajendra Prasad readily 
agreed and was elected much against the wishes of Gandhi. “Since 
Champa ran, he had never once gone against bis chief. Now he 
did." 7 ’ Nehni and Patel thus ignored Gandhi’s proposal to make 
Acharya Narendra Deva as the President. 

On toe Future of the Congress 

In November 1947, Gandhi suggested that the political objec- 
tive of the Congress, having been realised, the Congress should 
voluntarily dissolve itself. What he wanted was that the progressive 
and patriotic elements in the Congress should devote themselves 
to the task of nation-building. *'.. Hitherto the fight with the 
British engaged all the energy of our people. That energy must 
now be mobilised to make the nation prosperous and strong, or 
else it will recoil upon us and breed discord and disruption”.*' 
The Congress leaders however did not react favourably to the 
proposal. They were afraid of dissolving the congress because they 
thought that the hard wen freedom would he jeopardised if the 

■'•ibid, pp. 16-17. 

’’Geoffrey Asbe, Gandhi A Study iitRe>oliiuon,cp. n/,,p 375. 
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organizational support of the Congress was lost on account of its 
dissolution. • 

Gandhi bad foreseen that the Congress would eventually dege- 
nerate into a corrupt and timid organization and he felt worried 
over the “scramble for loaves and fishes in the Congress, and 
discord and personal rivalries among members of the Congress 
High Command’’. 71 After the meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee in November 1947, Gandhi repeatedly advised his 
colleagues for the dissolution, for that, according to him, was the 
only way to save the Congress before the rot set into its own detri- 
ment. But the wholly negative attitude of Nehru and others on this 
greatly disappointed him, and in a painful but helpless tone he 
said that “I can carry nobody with me in this” 

Earlier, when the Congress leaders were about to join the 
Interim Government, in 1946, Gandhi proposed that the ‘front 
rank Congress leadership* should keep out of the Government and 
entrust the running of thegovemraenttotbe ‘second line fighters’* 1 . 
But his colleagues found it impossible to ad upon his advice. 


On the Kashmir Issue 

A passing reference may be made to another esent although it 
arose soon after independence and as such it does not fall strictly 
within the period of this study. Gandhi regretted Nehru’s decision 
to refer the Kashmir issue to the United Nations. He honestly 

believed that it would entangle the problem in unnecessary power 

politics. When he arrived in Delhi in September 1947, in the midst 
of communal clashes, he came to know of the infiltration of 
Pakistani tribesmen into Kashmir and Kashmir had not thenjoined 
either Dominion, The ruler of Kashmir sought protection from India 
when Pakistani troops entered Kashmir ostensibly to ai d and abetthe 
infiltrating tribesmen. Soon Indian army went into action following 
the announcement of Kashmir’s accession to India on 29 October 
1947. Though rot very happy, Gandhi gave his approval to India's 
military action, but he did not like the idea of taking tbe issue to 

'"Gindin, quoted ia ibid. 

“/4iJ , p 6 IS 
•Viid, 231 
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the United Nations. He considered it as a purely bilateral issue to 
be solved by the parties themselves with the help of a British 
mediator.** Gandhi expressed himself in favour of Kashmir remain- 
ing a part of India. He thought that its Muslim majority would 
make it a symbol of India’s secularism.” 

Gandhi’s last message to Nehru was that he and Patel must 
hold together for the good of the country. He knew well that in 
the situation as existed (hen in the country, both Nehru and Patel 
had to shoulder the burden of running the government. But unfor- 
tunately the two leaders were at loggerheads and in taste and 
temper they belonged to the opposites. Apparently worried over 
their strained relations, Gandhi thought it necessary to make an 
appeal to both. Accordingly he wrote a brief note to Nehru saying 
that he and Patel must bury their hatchet and hold on together for 
the good of the country The same was conveyed to Patel at 4 
P.M. on 30 January 1948 when he went to see Gandhi in Birla 
House.** 

Thus, in their long political partnership both Nehru and Gandhi 
bad to pass through many stresses and strains. Though their 
relationship was many sided and complex, it was also quite fruitful 
and exciting. Nehru always welcomed honest criticism and desired 
to have as much public discussion of the problems as possible. But 
he often felt that the dominant position of Gandhi, has, to some 
extent, prevenled free and frank discussion.” He deprecaled the 
general tendency of the Congressmen to blindly follow Gandhi by 
leaving everything to his decision. In his view, even greatmen must 
not be above criticism. 


•Hjandfii suggested the name of Philip Noth Biter as mediator. 

“Geoffeiy Ashe, Gandhi— A Study in Raohaton, op cil., p. 377. 
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organizational support of the Congress was lost on account of its 
dissolution. 

Gandhi bad foreseen that the Congress would eventually dege- 
nerate into a corrupt and timid organization and he felt worried 
over the "scramble for loaves and fishes in the Congress, and 
discord and personal rivalries among members of the Congress 
High Command". 7 * After the meeting of the All India Congress 
Committee in November 1947, Gandhi repeatedly advised his 
colleagues for the dissolution, for that, according to him, was the 
only way to save the Congress before the rot set into its own detri- 
ment. But the wholly negative attitude of Nehru and others on this 
greatly disappointed him, and in a painful but helpless tone he 
said that “1 can cany nobody with roe in this".*" 

Earlier, when the Congress leaders were about to join the 
Interim Government, in 1946, Gandhi proposed that the ‘front 
rank Congress leadership' should keep out of the Government and 
entrust the running of the government to the ‘second line fighters’* 1 . 
But his colleagues found it impossible to act upon his advice. 


Os the Kashmir Issue 

A passing reference may be made to another event although it 
arose soon after independence and as such it does not fall strictly 
within the period of this study. Gandhi regretted Nehru’s decision 
to refer the Kashmir issue to the United Nations. He honestly 
believed that it would entangle the problem in unnecessary power 
politics. When be arrived in Delhi in September 1947, in the midst 
of communal dashes, he came to know of the infiltration of 
Pakistani tribesmen into Kashmirand Kashmir had not then joined 
either Dominion. The ruler of Kashmir sought protection from India 
when Pakistani troops entered Kashmir ostensibly to aidandabetthe 
infiltrating tribesmen, Soon Indian array went into action following 
the announcement of Kashmir’s accession to India on 29 October 
1947. Though not very happy, Gandhi gave bis approval to India’s 
military action, but he did not like the idea of taking the issue to 
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the United Nations. He considered it as a purely bilateral issue to 
be solved by the parties themselves with the help of a British 
mediator. 61 Gandhi expressed himself in favour of Kashmir remain- 
ing a part of India. He thought that its Muslim majority would 
male it a symbol of India’s secularism.” 

Gandhi’s last message to Nehru was that he and Patel must 
hold together Tor the good of the country. He knew well that in 
the situation as existed then in the country, both Nehru and Patel 
had to shoulder the burden of running the government. But unfor- 
tunately the two leaders were at loggerheads and in taste and 
temper they belonged to the opposites. Apparently worried over 
their strained relations, Gandhi thought it necessary to make an 
appeal to both. Accordingly he wrote a brief note to Nehru saying 
that he and Patel must bury their hatchet and hold on together for 
the good of the country The same was conveyed to Patel at 4 
P.M. on 30 January 1948 when he went to see Gandhi in Birla 
House.' 4 

Thus, in their long political partnership both Nehruand Gandhi 
had to pass through many stresses and strains. Though their 
relationship was many sided and complex, it was also quite fruitful 
and exciting. Nehru always welcomed honest criticism and desired 
to have as much public discussion of the problems as possible. But 
he often felt that the dominant position of Gandhi, has, to some 
extent, prevented free and frank discussion.* 5 He deprecated the 
general tendency of the Congressmen to blindly follow Gandhi by 
leaving everything to his decision. In his view, even greatmen must 
not be above criticism. 


“Gandlu suggested the name of Philip Noel-Baker as mediator 
“Geoffery Ashe. Gandhi— A Study in Rtrolulicn, op cil , p 377. 
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Nehru and Subhas Chandra Bose 


A MONO the galaxy of Indian patriots who fought for indepen- 

deace, Subhas Chandra Bose occupies a unique position. His 
dedication and sacrifice to the cause of the cation in a way, 
made hint a hero of Indian nationalism. His indomitable sprit, 
his irrepressible passion for freedom and Ins impatient memorable 
campaigns, nil alaaysremta unforgettable. This “stormy petrel" 1 
of Indian nationalism is often remeraberd not only for his supreme 
courage and fortitude, but also for his relentless fight against British 
imperialism. 

Subhas Bose, like Nehru was one of the front rank leaders of 
the National Congress Although both had an aristocratic family 
background and liberal Western education, Subhas Bose stood in 
sharp contrast to Nehru. Unbke Nehru who hailed from Kashmir, 
Subhas Bose was a product of revolutionary Bengal which was 
then a centre of turbulent nationalism. While Nehru was essentially 
a man of liberal outlook and ideas, Bose was a man of revoluti- 
onary spirit and reckless actions. The one was extremely cautious 
by nature, while the other was adventurous and overzeal ous in his 
youthful enthusiasm. 

Both were staunch nationalists devoted wholly to the cause of 
independence and both rejected colonialism in all its manifestations. 
Though Nehru was nine years older, both belonged to the younger 
generation of the Congress leadership and had held radical views 
on the fundamental social and economic questions. Consistently 
they used to advocate a more vigorous and activist policy for the 
Congress since both believed that the nationalist struggle for 
political freedom should gradually become a social struggle for 
economic freedom Both ‘'rejected colonialism and professed a 
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similarly vague socialism" 1 , and their views on the basic questions 
like landlord versus peasants, capitalism versus labour often came 
into conflict with those of Gandhi who held a more pragmatic 
position. Bedides Nehru and Bose, the leftwing Congress leaders- 
ship also consisted of eminent members like Srinivas Iyengar. 
Dr. Mohammad Alam, K. F. Nariman Dr. S. Kilchlew and 
Jayaprakasb Narain. However since 1930, Srinivasa Iyengar retired 
and with the exception ofSubhas Bose and Dr. Kitchlew, all others 
were gradually won over by Gandhi. 


Bose— A Born Ribel 

Subhas Chandra Bose was born on 23 January 1S97 to a weU- 
to-do middle class family at CUttack which was then a part of 
Bengal. 1 His student career started with the Protestant European 
School at Cuttack where he came into contact with the Western 
style of life and eduction. Though be had done well as a student, 
he was not very happy with the school life which, in many ways, 
was discriminatory against the Indian students. He was sorry to 
find that the Indian students were neither allowed to sit for the 
scholarship examinations nor were they permitted to join the 
Volunteer Corps. The racial prejudices of the authorities were quite 
apparent in their general treatment of the Indian students. These 
disturbing factors, Bose recalled in his autobiography, slowly 
•‘began lo open our eyes to the fact that as Indians, we were a 
class apart though we belonged to the same institution.''' This 
feeling of maladaptation in such an environment inevitably produ- 
ced a strong desire to join an Indian school. Without any regret he 
withdrew from the school in 1909 and joined the Revaenshaw 
Collegiate School at Cutt3ck. The change in the environment 
naturally brought in him a new line of thinking and an altogether 
fresh spirit. “It was not a feeling of pride that crept into me, but 

•Hugh Tinker, “Yesterday's Rebel, Today's Hero’’, in South, The Thud 
World Magaiee (London), no. IS, February 1933, p. 43. 

■Subhi' Chandra Bose, At Mum Pilgrim— 4* Unfinished Autobiography and 
Collected Letters (K9?-i92/), Bombay Asia Publishing House, 19431, p. 1 

•Net ill's life and Writings, Part I, Mini Pilgrim or Autobiography of Subhas 
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Thacker, Spick and Co, 1948). p. 29. 
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of self- confidence which till then had been Jacking...”,* he 
wrote. 


Social Service for Spiritual Development 

Though he was absorbed more and more in his studies, he 
often fel( that he was not dear about bis goal in life. Slowly 
then he began to evince keen interest in the speeches and writings 
of Swami Vivekar.anda whose teachings brought about a spiritual 
transformation in him. He learned from Vivekananda that the 
greatest ideal was the service of humanity and “the Service of 
Humanity included, of course, theservice of one's own country.”' 
From Vivekananda, Subhas Bose gradually moved to a more 
fruitful study of Raraakrishna Paramahans who stressed that renu- 
nciation of lust and gold was the real test of a nun’s fitness for 
spiritual life. A deep study of their ideals brought him into con- 
flict with the prevailing social and family conventions and he was 
inclined to follow the dictates of his own conscience. 

Subhas was convinced of the necessity of following a life 
conducive to his spiritual welfare and the service of humanity. He 
also realised that self-discipline was absolutely essential to the 
fulfilment of the mission of life. With such a firm commitment, he 
and his friends strove to “bnng about a synthesis between religion 
and nationalism'' and the stress "on nationalism was inevitable in 
the then political atmosphere of Calcutta.”’ It should be noted 
that an important precept of Swami Vivekananda was social service 
through national reconstruction and Subhas had already accepted 
it as bis ideal 

In 1913 Subhas Bose joined the Presidency College at Calcutta 
and his college career, as in the school, was an eventful one. He was 
busy organizing debates and discussions, collecting funds for flood 
and famine relief and representing students before the authorities 
But none of these activities could satiate his inner urges. So he 
left his studies and home on a religious errand and made his way 
•aid , p 3l 
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“into the hearts of a jungle amidst the Valleys of Himalayas 
in search of some spirital teacher.” 8 Six months after his vain 
search for a spiritual guide, a disappointed Subhas returned home. 
Though he rejoined the college in 1915, his studies for the degree 
course were again interrupted because of the ‘'Oaten incident” and 
he was rusticated for two years.* Later he joined the Scottish 
Church College of Calcutta and graduated with first class Honours 
in Phiiosopy in 1919. 


An Unprecedented Step 

Soon after, his father offered to send him to England for the 
I. C. S. Examination. Although he was initially reluctant, he finally 
made up his mind to go. In July 1920, almost eight months after 
he had joined the Cambridge University he sat for the open 
competition in London and came out successfully securing the 
fourth position. He was now confronted with a major problem 
whether to join the prestigious service which assured a life of all 
comforts or to join nationalist movement which, although in 
pursuance of his cherished ideaf of serving the motherland, promised 
nothing but a life of struggle, suffering and sacrifice. Reflecting on 
the problem, Subhas wrote to his brother Sarat Chandra Bose’ 

Bui for a man of my temperament who has been feeding on 
ideas which might be called eccentric— the line of least resis- 
tance is not the best line to follow Life loses half its interest 

if there is no struggle— if there are no risks to be taken 

Moreover, it is not possible to serve one’s country in the best 
and fullest manner if one is chained to the Civil Service. In 
short, national and spiritual aspirations are not compatible 
with obedience to Civil Service conditions 10 . 

•Durtab Singh, The Rebel President (Lahore Hero Publications, 1941), p 28 

•SubhasChaadra Bose, An Indian Pilgrim— An Unfinished Autobiography and 
Collected Letters {1897-1921), op at , pp 68-64 Subhas was accused of direct 
involvement in a strike organized by students in conoecnoo with the assault on 
an English Professor, Oaten, and he was rusticated for two years from the 
Presidency College, Calcutta 

"Subhas Chandra Bose, An Indian Pilgrim or Autobiography of Subhas 
Chandra Bose ( 1897-1920 ), op. at , p 126 
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It took seven long months to resolve the problem and finally with 
a grim determination he decided to devote himself to the call of 
the motherland. In his letter of 16 February 1921, Subhas again 
wrote to fit's brother “If C K, Das at fits age can give up every- 
thing and face the uncertainties of life — I am sure, a youngman 
like myself who has no worldly cares to trouble him, is much more 
capable of doing so." 11 He was also inspired by the illustrious 
example of Aurohmdo Ghosh to take such a decision. Thus, in 
May 1921, despite all objections of his parents and persuasions of 
hij friends, Subhas Bose resigned from the Indian Civil Service, 
[i was indeed an unprecedented step which no other Indian had 
taken until then. 


On the National Scene 

With the «ai ofa missionary, he hurried back to India in July 
1921 and took the big leap into the national struggle which was 
then in full swing. The Congress had adopted Gandhi’s programme 
of non-cooperation in the Nagpur session held in December 1920. 
In his youthful enthusiasm, Sobhas was eager to seek a dear 
conception of Gandhi’s plan of action. But the very first meeting 
with Gandhi, in the afternoon of 16 July 1921, was a great disap- 
pointment. With all the .clarifications offered by Gandhi, Subhas 
Bose, at the end felt "depressed and disappointed.” 15 Later he 
left for Calcutta and there he had a meeting with C. R. Das. This 
meeting was quite pleasant and satisfying, and his own comment was 
“that 1 bad found a leader and I meant to follow him.*’ 1 * He then 
decided to settle down in Calcutta under the advice of C, R. Das. 

In the meantime the Congress had decided to organize a mass 
boycott campaign against the visit ofthe Prince of Wales and a 
call for hartal on 17 November 1921 was given. Subhas Bose who 
actively participated in the bojeott campaign, was convicted for 
the first time for sis months 11 When be came out of prison, he 

"Ibtd, p. 129 

‘’Subtus Chandra Bose. The Sirueek 0920-4!), [Bomba> Asia Publi- 
shing House, 19SJ. p, 55 
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was faced with the problem of organizing flood relief and later in 
the annual session of the Congress held in Gaya in December 
1922, under the presidentship of C.R. Das, he participated as a 
member of the AICC. Since then he started working in close 
cooperation with C.R. Das and under his inspiring leadership, 
Subhas Bose played an active rote as organizer, editor and agita- 
tor in the Swaraj Party when it was formed in 1923“ In 1924 the 
Swarajists contested the elections of the Calcutta Corporation and 
secured a solid majority. Deshbaudhu C.R. Das was elected its 
mayor and Subhas Bose was appointed as the Chief Executive 
Officer. The selfless service that he rendered in that capacity made 
him immensely popular in the whole province. But Deshbandhu’s 
sudden death in 1925 came as a rude shock to him It did not 
however deter him from pursuing the path of relentless struggle. 

On 25 January 1925 the Government had ordered his deportation 
to Mandlay where he remained as a prisoner for nearly two and 
a half years. In November 1925, fresh elections to the Bengal 
Legislative Council were held, and as a Congress candidate, Subhas 
Bose, though ia detention, was elected with a thumping majority, 
Soon after his release on 16 May 1927 on grounds of health, he 
resumed his vigorous political activities and he was elected President 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee. 


Attack on the Phiubophy of Passivism 

In 1928, to the utter dismay of his friends and followers, Subhas 
Bose bunched an attack on what he called the Sabarmati and 
Pondicherry Schools of thought represented by Gandhi and Auro- 
bwdo Ghosh respectively. The former came under fire for the 
creation of 

a feeling and an impression that modernism is bad, that 
large scale production is an evil, that wants should not be 
increased, that the standard of living should not be raised, 
that we must endeavour to the best of our ability to go back 
to the days of the bullock-cart and that the soul is so im- 


u lbld , P. 102. 
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portant that the physical culture and military training can 
well be ignored. 1 * 

The latter was indicted for its stress on yoga and mysticism. The 
mam target of fus criticism was the actual passikisut inculcated by 
the two Ashramic philosophies. Presenting himself as pragmatist, 
Subhas Bose declared that: "In India we want today a philosophy 
of activism,”! ’ Valike Nehru, Bose challenged the passu if m, 
constitutionalism and conciliation of Gandhi. He never accepted 
Gandhi's non-violence as a political creed although he was not 
averse to follow his programme of action. 


Voice or Disse\r 

In appreciation of his long sufferings, Subhas Bose was appoin- 
ted in 1927 at the General Secretary along with Sahib Qureshi and 
Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru. The year 1928 witnessed many turbu- 
lent activities, the All Parties Conference held at Lucknow adopted 
the Nehru Committee Report. A* a protest against the attempt to 
dilute the Congress' objective to Dominon Status, the indepen- 
dence League was formed. The Calcutta Congress of December 
1921 witnessed the first trial of strength between the Right and 
Left wings and at this Congress Subhas Bose functioned as the 
General Officer Commanding Bengal Volunteer Corps which he 
had organized and trained on military lines. His agitational 
approach was clearly displayed in the historic Lahore Congress 
which, under the presidentship of Nehru in 1929, adopted the 
resolution on independence. Subhas Bose was however excluded 
from the Working Committee reconstituted by the new president, 
Jawaharlal Nehru” 

During the yean 1929-30, most of the Congress leaders were 
imprisoned in connection with theCivi! Disobedience movement 
launched by Gandhi His election as Mayor of Calcutta m 1930 

“Speech aHhelhird session of ihe Atl-Indiu Youth Congress, Catania, 25 
December 1728, m Selected Speeches of Subhcs Chcruba Bose (New Delhi: 
Government of Indie, Publications Division, 1962). p 47 

1 Ibid 

’•Nojjendra Kith Mitra, Tie lodion Quotltrly Se/isier [Julp-Dectaiber 1919 1, 
vol 2 (CakulSa The Annual Register Office), p 311 
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and his resignation of the presidentship or the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee were the two important events of this Period. 
Hewas also elected President efthe All India Trade Union Congress 
and he continued to hold that position till 1931. He was also 
uvanimousty elected President of the All India Naujawan Con- 
ference which was held on the occasion of the Karachi Congress, 
to protest against what was known as the Gandhian policy of 
appeasement. In 1932, while undergoing medical treatment in 
Euprope, Subhas Bose established his personal contact with Vithal- 
bhai Patel in Vienna. 

His participation in the conference or the India Cenlral Euro- 
pean Society held in Vienna, his address to the Asiatic Students 
Conference in Rome opened by Signor Mussolini in 1935, his visit 
to Ireland, his arrival in Bombay and arrest on board the ship in 
1936, and his departure for Europe in 1937 after an unconditional 
release were some of the landmarks in that period of his life. 1 * 


A Rebel President 

In January 1938. when be was still abroad, he was elected 
president ol the Slst session of the Congress which was to be 
held at Haripura in Gujarat. This presidentship was a turning 
point both in his political career as well as in the history of India’s 
freedom struggle. The Haripura Congress adopted a number of 
resolutions including the one on the war situation. In 1939, des- 
pite Gandhi’s opposition, Subhas Bose contested the presidential 
election against the Gandhian Pattabhi Sitaramayya and won it. 
But it became impossible for him to carry on as president in Ihc 
face of stiff opposition from Mabatma and his followers whose 
persistent non- cooperation finally forced him to resign. In May 
1939, he formed the Forward Bloc witbin the Congress in order to 
make it a common platform for all the left elements inside the 
Congress He then fought a number of losing battles with Gandhi 
and the right wing leaders. The Woiking Committee, m its meet- 
ing held on 9 August 1939 at Wardha, expressed its resentment 
over the protest meetings organized by Subhas Bose on 9 July 

»S A Ayer. Netajt. INA. and the Provisional Government of Asad Kind. w» 
IftraUf p/ Freedom, a/ cit ,p 31 
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against the ‘resolutions’** of the AICC. The Committee, after 
rejecting his explanation, finally decided to disqualify Bose to be 
the president oflhe Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, and 
also to debar him from holding any position in an elective Cong- 
ress Committee for three years. The resolution to that effect was 
drafted fay Gandhi. u 


Thei lung Escape 

When the war broke out in September 1939 Sub has Bose 
thought that it was a golden opportunity to exploit the war situa- 
tion for winning independence. He at once started an anti-war, 
anti-British campaign as the programme or the Forward Bloc all 
over the country. This brought him and his followers once again 
to ptisan life** He had already been to jail eleven times and was 
in no mood to rot anymore jjt the prison especially at a crucial 
juncture. Desperate as he was, he announced his decision to go on 
a fast untodeath. In December 1940, cm the ninth day of his fast, 
he we released but kept under house arrest. But surprisingly on 27 
January 1941 , the country received the roost sensational news that 
Sbbhas Bose escaped from his Calcutta borne despite strict British 
surveillance. 

The story of his escape to Germany is rather thrilling. In 
February Subhas Bose arrived in Kabul enroute to Moscow, but 
he failed to contact the Soviet embassy. The Italian embassy, 
however, arranged bis onward journey to Berlin via Moscow. 2 * 
Later, Indians came to know of bis whereabouts only when he 
started his broadcasts from German radio in November 1941. 

It is interesting to aote that Gandhi received the news of 

"The AICC ia its meeting held on 24 June 1939 adopted two resolutions— one 
tdiUng to utjagriM to &epK»\iooes, and the other defining the relation bet- 
ween the Congress ministries and the provincial Congress Committees. Thee 
resolutions were opposed by Subhas Bose and the Socialists 

"DC Tendulkar, MahUmn—Li/e of MohanJus Katemchand Gandhi* vol. S 
(Bombay. VithMbhai K lhavert and D G Tendulkar, 1952), p. 190. 

"MaulatH Abullubm Arid, India wins frttdem (Bombay: On eat Longman, 
1959), p 40 

“Utum Champ Whti, Bose IPaj Z,aadJ* (Delhi Rajbmal, 194(5), pp 14. 
1 15,49* SC 
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Subhas Boss's dramatic escape to Germany with a sympathetic 
feeling even though he had not approved many of his actions. This 
change in Gandhi's outlook was noticed by Maulaaa Abul Kalam 
Azad who recalled “Many of his (Gandhi's) remarks convinced me 
that he had admired the courage and resourcefulness Subhas Bose 
had displayed in making his escape from India. His admiration for 
Subhas Bose unconsciously coloured his view about the whole war 
situation.”* 4 He also showed interest in listening to Bose’s broad- 
casts. 


Azad Hind Fauj 

In Germany, though he did organize a vigorous propaganda, 
Subhas Bose was somewhat disdlusioned by the cool response to 
his proposal for setting up of a free Indian Government in Berlin 
under his leadership as welt as to sign a treaty defining its rela- 
tionship with the Axis powers. His quest for foreign armed assistance 
to dislodge the British from India remained unfulfilled He had 
to face severe hardship before he was able to accomplish the for- 
mation of the first 'Azad Hind Fauj’ (Free India Army) on 
German soil. 

Subhas Bose was in Europe for two years While in Europe, he 
had interviews with Hitler and Mussolini. He had also established 
a Free India Centre and arranged for the publication of a monthly 
magazine ‘Azad Hind’ (Free India). Under his leadership an 
‘Indian Legion’ of about a thousand men from among the war pri- 
soners was organized. Thus the first “Free India Organization” 
was bom in Germany in 1941 and Subhas Bose was widely acclai- 
med by its members as thcir“Netaji” (Leader). 

In February 1945 Singapore fell to the Japanese forces who had 
taken about 20,000 Indian soldiers as pnsonersof war. They were 
handed over ta Captain Mohan Singh designated as General Officer 
Commanding and this was the genesis of the Indian National Army. 
In June 1942, Rash Behari Bose, the veteran revolutionary who had 
been in political exile in Japan for thirty long years invited Subhas 
Bose to East Asia in order to take up the leadership of Indian 
independence movement. Responding to this invitation, he arrived 
“Maulaaa Abulkaiam Azad, India Wins freedom, ep.fir, p, 4} 
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in Tokyo in June 1943 after a risky voyage from Germany. His 
main objective was to set up a provisional government and to 
organize a liberation army, and he sought the Japanese help for it. 
In a radio broadcast from Tokyo on 19 June 1943, Subhas Bose 
said “Only an armed struggle can bring about the freedom of 
India. Non-violent satyagraha alone is not enough to overthrow 
British rule .*** He was convmced of the necessity of organizing 
an armed revolt from outside just to supplement the ongoing 
struggled! home. 


Provisional Government of Free India 

All his strenuous activities finally bore fruit when be inaugurat- 
ed the Provisional Government of Free India in Singapore on 21 
October 1943. He became the head of the State, Prime Minister, 
Minister of War, Foreign Minister and the Supreme Commander 
of the I.N.A. The first act of the Provisional Government wa* to 
declare war against Britain and the United States. Besides Japan, 
the provisional government was recognized by eight other count- 
ries— Germany, Italy, China.Manchukuo (now Manchuria), Burma 
Thailand, Croatia, and Phili pines. ’< 

Soon after the formation of the Provisional Government, 
Subhas Bose attended the Greater East Asia Conference held in 
Tokyo where the Japanese Prime Minister announced the decision 
of his government to hand over the Andaman and Nicobar islands 
to the Provisional Government. He visited the islands on 31 
December 1943 and the Provisional Government had decided to 
rename the islands as “Shaheed.’ (Martyrs) and "Swaraj" (Inde- 
pendence) 27 


Iv the Battlefield 

From Andamans Subhas Bose left for Rangoon where he 

“Arun (cd ), Testament of Subhas Bose {1942 (Delhi' Rajkanial Publica- 
tion!, 19*5). p 143 

“Mihir Sen, Tie Lost Hen A Bu/gnphr of Sabkas Base (London Quarfcsl 
Bocks, IMS), p Sit 
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established the headquarters of tbs Provisional Government, the 
Indian Independence League, and the I.N.A., in addition to the 
original centre of work in Singapore. This war followed by the 
historic announcement of J.N.A.’s swift fighting after crossing the 
Burma-fndia harder for the first time. But it had not gone into 
action until February 1944. However in the following months, the 
I.N.A. fought a pitched battle “on eight sectors of the Burma- 
India border, on the plains of Jmphal and in the neighbourhood of 
Kobima",** but failed to make any advance on account of n«ny 
unfavourable factors. Adverse weather conditions, shortage of 
food supplies and war materials and above ail the withdrawal of 
the air support by Japan largely contributed to Ihe retreat. He 
also learnt that Russia had declared war on Japan and the surren- 
der of Japan was officially announced on 15 August 1945. This 
created a perilous situation for I.N.A. Realising the mistake of 
his earlier political calculations. Subbas Bose now became incf*«s- 
ingty convinced, that the Soviet Union could possibly he a toiler 
ally in his fight against Britain and so he tried to establish contact 
with Russians in Manchuria. But he was not destined to lead the 
struggle any more. 

In deference to the wishes of his trusted colleagues, Subbas 
Bose flew from Singapore to Bangkok on 16 August and Ihef to 
Saigon next morning. On 18 August 1945, enroute to Tokyo, he 
died after his plane crashed in Formosa- Many in India refused to 
believe this news and rumours began to spread that be was still 
alive. To put an end to the speculations, the Nehru Govern inert 
appointed a three members commission in 1956 to investigate the 
tragic end of Subhas Bose. The Commission categorically stated 
that he died of the serious injuries sustained in the plane crash- 3 * 

Subhas Bose was a staunch nationalist gifted with the rare 
ability for supreme self-sacrifice. His intolerant attitude towards 
the alien rufe, coupled with an equally impatient mind forced him 
to leave the country, and his alliance with the Axis Powers was 
perhaps the final act of his life. He was thoroughly criticised both 
at home and abroad, for bis concert with the fascist powers, With- 
out realising the dangerous implications of the philosophy of 

“tW.,p.4U , „ 
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Fascism, Subhas Bose forged an alliance with it which alienated 
him completely from Nehru and Gandhi. 


Subhas Bose and Gandhi 

The role of Subhas Bose m the Indian political struggle was 
that of a rebellious leader. He was one of the most vocal critics of 
Gandhi ever since be came into contact with him. The very first 
meeting with Gandhi in 1921 produced nothing but a depressing 
effect on him. Recalling the first interview with Gandhi, Subhas 
Bose wrote, “My reason told me clearly, again and again that 
there was a deplorable lack of clarity m the plan which the 
Mahatma had formulated and that he did not have a clear idea of 
the successive stages of the campaign which would bring Judin to 
her cherished goal of freedom."” 

Despite the fact that the two had the same objective of liberal* 
mg the country from the yoke of British imperialism, they consi- 
derably differed on the means to realise it. These differences 
characterised their political relationship from the beginning until 
his last meeting with Gandhi at Wardba in June 1940. While he 
realised that Gaadhi was the undisputed leader of the Congress, 
he did not appreciate his dictatorial role within the organization. 
“The Workiog Committee since 1929” observed Subhas Bose, “has 
been elected according to his dictation, and no one can find a 
place on that committee who is not thoroughly submissive to him 
and his policy."* 1 


Comtjcting Views 

Gashes between Gandhi and Subhas Bose were inevitable 
because of their diametrically opposite ideas and outlook on many 
national and international questions. While Bose Wanted to pursue 
the path of uncompromising militancy, Gandhi insisted on follow- 
ing the path of peaceful agitation and possible compromises. He 
was never satisfied with the methods of action initiated by Gandhi 

“Subhu Cundr* Bose. Tks Indua Strviflt (1920-42), op. dr., p a. 34-55. 
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from time to time. Subhas Bose persistently demanded more 
effective methods of struggle than what Gandhi was inclined to 
adopt. Also in his view, the nonviolent struggle of Gandhi had 
essentially an element of compromise in itself which Bose never 
appreciated, for bis was the concept of an uncompromising struggle 
against British imperialism. 

As the movement started gaining momentum Subhas Bose felt 
more and more disenchanted with Gandhi whose passive attitude 
and lack of dynamism became somewhat irksome. He felt greatly 
disturbed when Gandhi called off the non-cooperation movement 
just because of a stray incident of violence. “To sound the order 
of retreat just when public enthusiasm was reaching the boiling 
point", commented Subhas Bose, “was nothing short of a national 
calamity." 1 * 

Although Gandhi’s leadership of the Congress was known 
for certain tangible achievements, Subhas Bose always felt that the 
movement had certain shortcomings. He could not appreciate the 
leader arrogating to himself all powers and responsibilities. During 
the lifetime of leaders like C.R. Das, Lala Lajpat Rai and Motilal 
Nehru, there was some kind of an effective check on Gandhi. But 
after theirdeath, “theentire intellect of tbeCongress has beenmortga 
ged to one man and those who dare to think freely and speak out 
openly are regarded by the Mahatma and bis disciples as heretics 
and treated as sucb.’’ M He also felt that Gandhi's promise of 
swanij in one year was unwise and meaningless. The mixing up of 
the Khilafat question with the national problems and the forma- 
tion of independent Khilafat Committees throughout the country 
were regarded as most unwarranted. 

While Subhas Bose had high admiration for C.R. Das and 
found in him all outstanding qualities of an astute politician, he 
had nothing but criticism of all the Gandhian techniques. Gandhi, 
according to him, essentially lacked the instinct of a correct 
judgement so necessary in political battles. Gandhi was no match 
for C.R. Das and Bose regarded the birth of the ‘Sawaraj Party' 
as the consequence of a rationalist revolt against Gandhism. He 
was shocked to find a section of the Congressmen treating Gandhi 
as “a religious preceptor" preaching “the cult of a new messiah."* 
"Ibid, p.73. 

"Ibid , p. 70. 

"Ibid., p 114 . 
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What he objected to was the Gandhian way of messing up politics, 
religion and ethics instead of considering political issues indepen- 
dently on a rational basis. 


Illtimed Campaign of 1930 

Subbas Bose believed that the turbulent political conditions 
created by the revolutionary activities, labour unrest and youth 

movements of 1928-1029, provided a golden opportunity for a 
senous political campaign. He pleaded with Gandhi to come out 
of retirement and launch a vigorous political struggle. But Gandhi 
refused to heed as “he did not see any light, though before his 
very eyes the peasaatry of Bardoli were demonstrating through a 
no tax campaign” , w and were ready for struggle. In 1930 when 
the mass upheaval began to recede and the labour unrest almost 
subsided, Gandhi launched his civil disobedience movement. This 
wasilltimed and Subhas Bose felt that the responsibility for not 
utilising the situation in 1928-29 lay entirely with Gandhi. 

From the beginning Subhas Bose had taken a firm position on 
the question of complete independence for Todia. In his presiden- 
tial address at the Maharashtra provincial conference, held in 
Poona on 3 May 1923, he made his posilion clean “Speaking for 
myself, 1 stand for an independent Federal Republic.... India must 
fulfil her own destiny and cannot be content with colonial Self- 
goverment or Dominion Home Rule ...” 3 ' Such an adamant 
attitude inevitably brought him into conflict with the majority view 
that favoured Dominion Status. Bose was vehemently opposed to 
Gandhi’s compromise resolution, moved in the Calcutta Session of 
the Congress, giving an ultimatum of twelve months to the British 
Government to concede the demand or Dominion Status. Since 
there was no resonable chance of getting it within that period he 
pleaded with Gandhi to accept his “resolution and inspite the 
younger generation with a new consciousness.’’ 5 ’ The resolution 
finally adopted there was, in his view, a retreat from the earlier 
position taken at Madras in December 1927 

»IM,p 145 ' > 

"Subbas Bose, “Vision of a Free Indu", 10 Seleieed Speeches of Subhas Base 
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On the Boycott of Legislatures 

The year 1929 witnessed another controversy between Subhas 
Bose and Gandhi when a resolution at the instance of the latter 
was adopted by the Working Committee, calling upon all Cong- 
ressmen to resign their seats in the legislatures. Bose was then 3 
member of the Working Committee and was stoutly opposed to it 
even though Gandhi was adamant on the bojeott. He regarded it 
“tactically a great blunder when the new constitution was under 
consideration ." 5 * However with the full support of Motilal 
Nehru, Gandhi was able to get it through. It may he noted that 
Subhas Bose's rigid attitude towards Gandhi and hi; open criticism 
led to a split in the Bengal Congress Committee which eventually 
divided the youth and the students. 

Bose and Gandhi again clashed in the Lahore Congress held in 
1929. His resolution calling upon the Congress to set up a parallel 
government and to organize workers, peasants and youth was 
defeated. Also his open indictment of the Congress leadership for 
its failure to lay down any meaningful programme of political 
action even after accepting the goal of complete independence, was 
greatly resented. Subhas Bose had to pay dearly for this when the 
new Working Committee was constituted. Gandhi insisted on 
approving theiist of fifteen which excluded the names of Snbbas 
Bose and Srinivasa Iyengar. Though the exclusion of the two 
names was not to the liking of many, Gandhi was adamant on it 
and when it became a question of confidence in him, the house had 
no option but to accept the list. Commenting on this, Subhas Bose 
observed: 

With a subservient cabinet, it was possible for him to con- 
clude the pact with Lordlrwin in March 1931, to have bim- 
self appointed as the sole representative to the Round Table 
Conference, to conclude the Poona Agreement m September 
1932 and do other acts which have done considerable dis- 
service to the public cause 11 


•Subhas Chandra Bose, The Iruhan Struggle (1920-4?), op V«„ p. ] 69 
"Ibid , p 175. 
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Uninspiring Leadership 

The Gandhi-lrwin Pact came in for a sharp criticism from 
Bose. The agreement was an illconceived one and it was a mistake 
to suspend the movement. Tbe leadership, he felt, should have 
waited for s« months or even one year for a more suitable oppor- 
tunity. The Pact, in hk view, was a “painful document’, *'an 
advantage to the government and a disaster Jo the people.’' 4 * 

The Congress met at Karachi in 1931 under the shadow of a 
great tragedy arising out of the execution of Bhagat Singh and two 
of his comrades. Subhas Bose severely criticised Gandhi for his 
failure to save their life. He was also critical of the election 
of Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel as the president of the Congress 
as it was done not by the delegates but by the Working Com- 
mittee and be considered it ilie^l.** He also felt that the election 
of Patel, a strong supporter of Gandhi, was a well thought out 
plan to get ratification of the Gandhi-lrwin Pact. Bose’s criticism 
had the general approval of the AU India Nanjawan Bharat Sabha 
which was in session on 27 March 1931 to protest againt the policy 
of Gandhi and passed a resolution condemning the Delhi Pact.** 
However despite all protests and resentment, the Karachi Congress 
was a victory for Gandhi who was elected as the sole representa- 
tive of the Congress to the Second Round Table Conference. 

Subhas Bose was not happy about this and he called it a great 
blunder. He even publicly stated that “India’s salvation will not be 
achieved under his leadership.’’** The failure of Gandhi at the 
Round Table Conference provoked him further and he attributed 
a number of lapse to Gandhi for it. First Gandhi's trip to London 
was badly planned and no competent adviser was included in his 
personal entourage. Secondly, there was a complete lack of“co- 

"li his PresidcnluUpeech at theThrrd Indian Poll ucal Conference held in 
London an 10 lane 1 93J— Dose ia.d, " l tfiall eves go u far at to say that Id the 
cmnunsUOcf* which prevailed in March 1931 — better temi could have been 
eatracied from the government if our leaden had possessed jicaler slatcman- 
ahip and diplomacy.*’ Ibid., pp 362-63. 

“Sisir K Bose (ed), Neleji— Collected Horkt, vcl. 2, (Calculta. Nefaji 
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"Subhsi Chandra Bow, 'Atler lie Gandhi-lrwin PaeT, m Selected Speeches 
«/ Sobhot C hoodra Bate, cp. ch., p 62. 
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ordination and unity of purpose in all his activities.”* 4 More than 
that during his stay there, Gandhi played a dual role of being 
a political leader and a world teacher at the same time. "Some- 
times he conducted himself not as a political leader who had come 
to negotiate with the enemy but as a master who had come to 
preach a new faith— that of non-violence and world peace.”* 5 What 
irritated him most was Gandhi’s complete failure to expose the 
imperialist conspiracy to belittle and 'gnore the importance of the 
Congress. His repeated offer of cooperation to the Government 
further made his position deplorably vulnerable. 

Gandhi’s decision to suspend the cm I disobedience movement 
in May 1933 created a piquent situation. Subhas Bose and Vithal- 
bhai Patel who were then in Vienna for medical treatment, issued 
in May 1933 a joint manifesto,** criticising Gandhi's action. They 
blamed Gandhi for the untimely suspension of the struggle which, 
in effect, had nullified all that was achieved earlier. It may be 
noted that this criticism was just ignored by many in the Congress 
circles. 


Bose Regarded Gandhi as a Reformist and not a 
Revolutionary 

In his political assessment which subsequently proved to be err- 
oneous and unrealistic, Subhas Bose predicted in 1934, that the 
Congress had no future role to play. Its heterogeneous character 
without any clear ideology or programme would make its survival 
extremely difficult. Bose was equally pessimistic about the future of 
Gandhism for, according to him it did not have any clear progra- 
mme of social reconstruction. He often dismissed it as irrelevant, 
the talk-among thfiLCongtessmen that Gandhism provided the only 

‘•/W.p. 227. 

“Ibi d. 

“la the manifesto, it was staled that *'Iiis/uijJe io upect ihai we can ever 
bring about a change of heart in our rulers merely ihrough our own suffering or 
by trying to love them. And the latest action of Mahatma Gandhi in suspend- 
ing the cjvj ! disobedience movemeor is a coo fessjoa of failure as far « the pre- 
seot method of the Congress ij concerned. We are dearly of opinion that as a 
political leader Mahatma Gandhi has faded. " For the (cat of the manifesto 
ace lUn Kara pis, St^has Ctoarfra post and tie Indian National MortmaU, 
tip . at ., p. 348. 
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solution to India’s economic and social problems. Gandhi, in bis 
view was “fundamentally a reformist and not a revolutionary"* 7 
arid bad no genuine interest in the reorganization of the existing 
social and economic order. His interest was mainly to fight those 
glaring injustices against which his moral sense revolted. The 
“Eleven Points”**, which he enunciated in 1930, as “substance of 
independence” would only strengthen a traditionally capitalist eco- 
nomic system. Gandhi disliked the “machine civilization" of the 
modem age and had no desire for the industrialization of the soci- 
ety. Another great deficiency of Gandhism, according to Subhas 
Bose, was that be did not bother much about the international 
developments, nor did be show any keen interest in taking advant- 
age of the international crisis for India's liberation.* 1 * * * 5 

Subhas Bose’s critique of Gandhism was based more on emo- 
tionalism than on a clear grasp of its multidimensional character. 
Gandhism stood with a dear vision ofa future Indian society in 
which the economic resurrection of village India would obviate the 
need for revolution. That did not mean that Gandhi had no defi- 
nite plan of social reconstruction. The difficulty with Subhas Bose 
was that, in his anxiety to provide a radical content to his progra- 
mme of social and political action, he completely lost sight of the 
Gandhian perspective. Hence the ultra-radicalism of Subhas Bose 
remained throughout incompatible with the revolutionary spirit of 
Gandbi. 


Habitum: a, Tvirmng Point 

The Hanpura Congress held in February 1933 marked the beg- 
inning of a new crisis in ibe already embittered relation between 

1 Subhai Chandra Bose, TheJiuhan SMzftt (.1920-421, of ci/,p,JII> > 

•■OjndlH announced his eleven point demind ofl 30 January 1930 Th»« 
were— "abolition of liquor trade, revaluation of ihe rupee, reduclion in the 
eapenditurc of the attay and in ihe sjlanes of the huremicrats. fifty per cent 
reduction i# the land revenue, imposition of pro alive tar, (I against fore sq 

dbth, abolition oC salt ttt, reservation of cooual lfaBic [or Indian shipping, 

abolition of ac C 1 0 , release of political jetsonen, and conferring on Indians 
the right lo cany li« arms." J.B Knpalam, ay* /f,s Uj e cad Thunk! (New 
Delhi. Government oCJndia. ftiblieuirms Dwsioi^ \9Wj, pp UJ.2 9. . ,, 

“Su bhas Chandra Bose, Tht Mian Siruufc ( 1920-12 1, op. or , p. did. 
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Bose and Gandhi Bose was determined to do ever} thing possible 
to stiffen the opposition of the Congress to any compromise with 
Britain on the major issues of Federation and the coming war. 
Despile Subhas Bose’s open criticism, Gandhi was not hostile to 
him until September 1938. As a matter of fact, Gandhi did not 
object to the inclusion of the socialists in the Working Committee 
in 1936, 1937 and 1938. In Februaty 1938 Subhas Base had the 
approval of Gandhi to nominate them on the Working Commit- 
tees® However a perceptible change in the attitute of Gandhi occu- 
rred in September 1938 when the agitated leftwing members walk- 
ed out of a meeting of AICCat Delhi 

Another move which Gandhi resented was the open campaign 
which Subhas Bose launched to prepare Tor a militant national 
struggle which W2S to synchronise with the possible outbreak of a 
war in Europe. Gandhi also did not like the creation of a 
National Planning Committee in 1938 which was entirely the 
product of Subhas Bose’s ideas of national development through 
industrialization.® 1 

The result of the widening rift between the two was that Gandhi 
opposed Subhas Bose’s re-election, in 1939, as President for a 
second term. But the re-election of Subhas Bose against Gandhi’s 
Pattabhi Sitaramayya led to an unprecedented crisis. Subhas Bose 
had to finally resign in the face of stiff opposition from Gandhi 
and his supporters. The two had already fallen apart on the ques- 
tion of resumpUon of a national struggle as well as on the issue of 
a correct war policy. Ia his reply to Subhas Bose’s letter of 6 April 
1939, Gandhi openly acknowledged that they had sharp differences 
in their approach atid so it was not possible for them to meet on 
the political platform. “Let us agree to differ there, and let us meet 
on the social, moral and municipal platforms. I cannot add econo- 
mic, for we have discovered our differences on that platform also. 5 ' 

“Social isis were inducted into ihe office in 1936 and 1937 by Nehru and in 
1933 by Subhas Bose J B Kripalam, Gaidiu His Life and Though!, op at , 
pp 176-177 

“Subhas Chandra Base, The Mum Struggle (I92T42), op cit , p 331 

“Gandhi's letter to Subhas Bose, 10 April 1939, in Sisir K Bose (ed.). 
Crossroads. The Work of Subhas Base (1923-40), (Calcutta Netaji Research 
Bureau, 1991), pp 175-77. In his long letter of € April 1939, Bose sought certain 
clarifications from Gandhi and wanted to know whether ihe Utter approved 
Pant's ksoIuijoii nuts original foments amended form. For full ley dS Ihe 
letter see Ibid , pp 169-76 , 
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further Gccdhi't adamant attitude not to cooperate with the new 
president to form a composite Working Committee, was the last 
straw that broke the camel's back. 

The Last Meeting 

Subhas Hose and Gandhi clashed again when the war broke 
out in September 1939. The latter, after a meeting with the Viceroy 
Lord Linlithgow, on 6 September 1939, issued a statement which 
was indeed a bombshell to many. He wanted India to cooperate 
with Britain in her hour of crisis. Subbas Bose, on the other hand, 
wanted to exploit the situation created by the war for an all-out 
fight against Britans. Reacting sharply against Gandhi's view, he 
launched a countrywide propaganda that India could hope to be 
free only out of Britain's defeat in the war. It had its effect on the 
Congress which subsequently altered its earlier war policy. In the 
tense situation Subhas Bose was getting impatient. The civil disobe- 
dience movement started by his Forward Bloc was already in full 
swing. He met Gandhi in June 1940, and pleaded with him, to 
seize the occasion and start an all-out campaign of passive resista- 
nce. But Gandhi's response was rather cool. In his view, the coun- 
try was not ready for a fight. Subhas Bose was told at the end of 
this last meeting that "if his efforts to wm freedom for India succe- 
eded then his (Gandhi's) telegram of congratulation would be the 
first,” 1 -) that Bose would receive. 

Larer m August 1942 when the Congress adopted the 'Quit 
India' resolution, Subhas had left the country. His reactions were 
not at all favourable despite Gandhi’s interpretation of the Resolu- 
tion as 'open rebellion'. What he advocated (hen was fief only an 
armed struggle butalso -the need for a new leadership in place of 
Gandhi. In August 1942 he wrote, "But it is necessary for the 
Indian people to take up arms in their struggle and to cooperate 
with those powers that are fighting Britain today. This task, 
Gandhi will not accomplish— hence India now needs new leader- 
ship.’ 

“SuWm Chandra Bose, 7>e hA.m Slnffk (/0JO-T7), ep eil , p J4J. 

“Subhas Bose, “Free India and Her Problem" (Article published in rhe 
German Periodical W, ,l!t end KSockt, in Au|usM 542 and tested m AM 
S/M the affinal jiuUicaaoo of free fnrfu Centre ib Berlin), ta ImSu a JWr/e 
U9XUS!), op ei< , p. < 52 . 
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On tiie FimjRE Rolc of the Congress 

Dose and Gandhi had conflicting views on the future role of 
the Indian National Congress. Bose quite emphatically argued that 
"the party that wins freedom for India should be also the party 
that will put into effect the entire programme of post-war reconst- 
iuction.” ss He had no doubt that the party would have to assume 
power and carry on the administration. As a responsible organiza- 
tion it should undertake the work of national reconstruction and 
fulfil its historic role. Failure to do so by the liquidation of the 
Congress would only pave the way to chaos and confusion. 

Contrary to this, Gandhi advocated in 1948, just before his 
death, that the Congress should not continue as a political party. 
He wanted to keep it out of competiton for power and convert it 
into a “Lok Sevajc Sangh”, a non-political body devoted to const- 
ructive work and social service. 1 * Congress, in his view, was a great 
ongoing movement that did not stop with the attainment of free- 
dom. As the social and economic problems remained unsolved, 
the movement shall have to continue. He advised those Congress- 
men who wanted to hold the office of power to leave the Congress 
and form their own political parties. 

Despite this fundamental difference in politics Bose and Gandhi 
had tremendous respect andregards for each other. Though Gandhi 
rejected all that Bose preached and practised, he never refrained 
from “giving unstinted praise to his patriotism, resourcefulness 
and bravery.” 17 Had he not come into clash with Gandhi, his poli- 
tical future would have been altogether different. The radicalism 
and militancy of Subhas Bose was largely the result of his convic- 
tion that a country could win its independence only through an 
armed struggle. This was perhaps the fundamental point on which 
he fell out with Gandhi and Nehru who firmly denounced the use 
of force and violence in pobtics. 


“The Hinpura Address in Sisir K. Bose led,), Crossroads, The Work cf 
Subhas Chandra Bose (1933-47), op. cil., pp. 11-12. 

“Gandhi, "The Last Will and Testament", m P/relal, Mahatma Gandhi— The 
Last Phase, vo(. 2, (Ahmedabad. Navajivan Publishing House, 1958), pp. 
819-20. 

“D.G. Tendulkar, Mahatmas Life of Mohandas Karamthand Gandhi, vol. 8 
(Bombay: Yithalbhai K, Jhaven and D.G. Tendulkar, 1953), p. 178. 
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Iawaiuhlai. NfHeu and Subxas Chamjha Bom 
Spokesmen of Radicalism 

From the beginning, Subhas Bose looked upon Nehru as the 
oaty Voder siho could give a new orientation and proper direction 
to the Congress movement. In one of his earlier letters to Nehru, 
Subhas Bose openly acknowledged that "Among the Front rank 
leaders of today— jou are the only one to whom we can look op 
for leading the Congress in a progressive direction.'"* As tbs 
spokesmen of radicalism within the Congress they bad endeared 
ihemselves to many and worked in the early phase of their career 
like comrades in arms. Inspired and goaded by the ideals of social 
advancement, Nehru and Bose kept up the tempo for the qualita- 
tive transformation in the nature of the Indian independence move- 
ment. At the same time they became extremely popular and began 
to gain ascendancy as the two ruing revolutionary leaden of the 
Congress youth movement. 51 

Though they worked in consul fot sometime, with an identity 
of Views on social and economic questions, they had apparently 
chosen divergent methods of political action in the pursuit of then 
goal. Nehru was comparatively the most popu’ur figure among the 
left-wing leaders of the Congress. But his loyalty to Gandhi often 
neutralised his radicalism and according to Subhas Bose, "it would 
probably be correct to say that while Ins brain is wuh the left 
wingers, his heart is with Mahatma Gandhi,’’" However Nehru's 
bold initiative m the context of wavering and indecisive approach 
of the top Congress leadership, won the appreciation of Subhas 
Bose who gave him his whole-hearted support on certain cruciai 
occasions. This, in a way helped both of them to mate a lasting 

"Jawaftarlal Nehru, A Bunch of OUlaurs, (Bjfubay Ana Pubhshingllousc, 
19SH.P 166 

"It should be nosed lhal Subhas Chandra Bose frequently used Ihe term 
'Left Wing’ 10 his work "The Indian Sniggle" m * vague and ambiguous 
manner Hi* conception of Left wng politics did not haw much ideological 
meaning allhnugfi he did ra se the quemons or cop'ia! anj labour landlord and 
peasants and also 'he socu' evil of Pie prevailm; caste system. But h» differen- 
ces umH Nehru and oi hers ultimately *a*e i he impression rhal “crtficODlof 
Caodhi and rejection of Gandhism came to be [he hallmark of his Leftism". 
(AfaJtiu Liraaye, "Neiaji-A Reappraisal', nt Itlunratcd WicUy of India 
(Bombay}, 16-21 January 1984, p 15. 

“Snbtu40uBdraBose,the/adc««af»iggi<rt62W^.i)g.(ir„p.;9 - , *1 
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impact among the rationalists and helped in building up their own 
image and stature. 

Bose and Nebni had conflicting views on the question of 
‘Council entry’ advocated by the Swarajists. While the former 
broadly supported the Swarajists, the Utter disagreed with them 
and “since they came to power, he had voluntarily occupied a back 
seat in the councils of the Congress. ”‘ l Throughout the contro- 
versy raised by the Swaraj Party, Nehru was more in agreement 
wnh Gandhi than with his father Motila! Nehru, who along with 
C.R. Das was advocating the return to parliamentary politics. 
Despite their disagreement on this, Subhas Bose gave his full 
support to Nehru’s resolution on complete independence, at the 
Madras session of the Congress in 1927, which in a way marked the 
beginning of a new orientation in the Congress policy. The Cong- 
ress also took another bold step by appointing these two young 
leaders as General Secretaries for the coming year. 


Cuipaiom tor Complete Independence 

While the two youag nationalists welcomed the settlement of 
the communal question made by the Nehru Committee, they voiced 
their protest against its recommendation on a Dominion form of 
government. Coming as it did after the Madras Congress resolu- 
tion on complete independence, they genuinely thought of it as a 
retrograde step. They, therefore, decided to oppose its adoption at 
the All Parties Conference at Lucknow, and a private meeting of 
the members of the Jell wing was he/d at Lucknow to chalk out a 
programme of action.* 3 Nehru and Bose clarified their position that, 
while they would oppose the recommendation of Dominion 
Status, they would refrain from doing any thing that might weaken 
the organization." They also decided to form an “Independence 
for India League” to carry on effective campaign in favour of 

‘‘/bid , p. 146. 

“/bid , p 153. 

•*A statement to that effect “was read out at the conference" and it was 
made clear “that constitution of India should only be based on Complete 
Independence.. See Pattabhai Suaramayya, Tie llutorj of the Indian 
NatioiwlpmgTttt (IS3S-/93S > voL I {Congress Work ns Cammitlee Publica- 
tion, 1935), p. 551 
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complete independence. Thus Nehru and Bose had almost identi- 
cal views on the question of independence and after the conference 
they vigorously campaigned for it. They had also decided to step 
dowafiom their position as General Secretaries as they were the 
founders of the 'League'. But they were told that they could carry 
on with the League as it did cot conflict with the Congress policy 
since the Madras session of the Congress," 

In the Calcutta Congress in 1928, Subhas Bose did move an 
amendment" to the main resolution orGandhi generally approv- 
ing the recommendations of the Nehru Committee. HiS aim was 
not to accept even by implication. Dominion Status for India as 
contemplated in the constitution drawn up by the All Parties Con- 
ference. Extending his full support to the amendment, Nehru 
spoke, "We cannot accept it as our ideal or aim. Having accepted 
independence as our goal a year earlier, if we now accept this 
report as our ideal— you can well imagine where we are going.. ”** 
Although the amendment was lost, their campaign for ‘Poorna 
Swaraj’ continued and bore fruit when a resolution to that effect 
was adopted in the Lahore Congress presided over by Nehru in 
1929. 

It re interesting to recall here that Subhas Bose wanted "to 
move an amendment to the Independence Resolution at Lahore to 
the effect that independence should be defined m terms of political 
and economic freedom of the masses" so as to enthuse them, to 
make the requisite sacrifices in the freedom struggle: "but the 
amendment was put aside " ,1 Nevertheless, this showed that 

“Jawi hartal Nehrn, As Autobiography (London The Bodtey Head. 1955), 
p 173. 

“After a good deal ofdisausionm the Subjects Committee meeting a com- 
promise was arrived at between Subhas Bose and Jawahatlsl Nehru on. the one 
hand, and others on the otherside This com prom sc was however nor respected 
in the open s-ssnw where an atnsadBieaiwis moved by Bose and seconded by 

Jawaharlal paiubhai Suaiarayja, The History of tht Injun National Congress 
(J88S-I93S), val l, op cit.p 5Sl 

“Nehru, “On Subhas Bose's Amendment of Mahatma Gandhi's Resolution*'. 
Report of the Proceedings of the Indian National Congress, Calcutta, 192.8, m 
S Gopal (ed ), Stkatd Wtriu of lavaharU Nthru. vol 3 (New Delhi: Orient 
Uragman, 19»), pp. 216-77. 

•'HV Karaath, -Tic Forward Movement within Indian National Congress” 
in hn Rial Sbanna (ed ) Ntuji: till life and Work (Agra; Shiva Lai Aggarwal 
and Co , l94g),p. 9t. 
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Subhas Bose was, in a way, ahead of Nehru in their combined 
programme of radicalisalioji of the Congress. It was mainly doe 
to their effort that the youth movement particularly received a 
tremendous impetus and Naujawan Sabhrs and student organiza- 
tions were formed all over the country.'* 


Tiie Political Rapprochement 

As the principal spokesmen of the left-wing Congress, Bose and 
Nehru used to assert themselves m almost all sessions since 1927. 
Gandhi was closely watching the development more particularly 
the steady grow ing mass popularity of Nehru. The tactical move 
of Gandhi to stem the tide of left-wing opposition was to win over 
Nehru to his side. As a firststcpintbisdirectionGandhi’schoicefell 
on Nehru for the presidentship of the Lahore Congress despite the 
clear general feeling in the Congress that the honour should go to 
Saidar Vallabhbbai Patel. For Gandhi, the choice was indeed a 
Prudent one. “But for the Congress Left-wing", wrote Subhas 
Bose, “it proved to be unfortunate, because that event marked the 
beginning of a political rapprochement between the Mahatma and 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nebru, and a consequent alienation between the 
latter and the Congress Leftwing.”** 

Nehru’s acceptance or the presidentship of the Lahore Congress 
was not well received in the Leftwing circle particularly by Subhas 
Bose. They Telt that, as an outstanding leader of the Left, Nehru 
should have accepted the presidentship only when he was confident 
orpushing his programme through the organization. The Congress 
then was completely dominated by Gandhi that a president could 
hardly function independently.* 0 However, for Nehru, it was a 
turning point >n his public career, and since his election as pre- 
sident, Nehru was ‘‘a consistent and unfailing supporter of the 
Mahatma." 71 His alliance with Gandhi on crucial occasions even 
at the risk of Coming into conflict with the leftists like Subhas 
Bose was not very uncommon. 

‘•Ibid 

‘•Subhas Chandra Bose, The Indian Sirtfgle {1920-42), op c,l , p. 16?. 

’•/*«*, pp 169-70. 

’'Ibid , p 170 
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Nbmu’s 'Polttics of Vacilutiov' 

While Bose stood firm in his political convictions, Nehru 
used lo vacillate, often compromising with his known stand on 
many issues, A typical instance was provided by his wavering 
approach to the Delhi Manifesto, issued by a galaxy of Indian 
leaders in November 1929, thinking the Viceroy for his sincerity 
and assuring of all cooperation to the British Government in its 
efforts to evolve a dominion constitution for India. Bose not only 
refused to sign the declaration, but issued a counter manifesto 
after resigning from the Congress Working Committee.” But the 
attitude of Nehru was quite different. Although he was, in the 
beginning, inclined to issue the counter manifesto jointly with 
Bose, he changed his mind under the influence of Gandhi. He 
readily accepted the arguments of Gandhi that the manifesto would 
lose much of its importance unless it was signed by Nehru, since 
he was the president-dect of the Lahore Congress.” Bose com- 
mented on this shift in Nehru’s attitude as a “sickening familiar 
pattern.''’ 4 

That Nehru and Bose had different political perspective was 
obvious in the Lahore Congress. While Bose argued in favour of a 
parallel government and wanted to mobilize the peoples' support 
for complete independence, Nehru’s focus was mainly on 'world 
movements’ and ‘world cooperation’. While the former had his 
mental resen ation about the Gandhian techniques of nonviolent 
struggle, the latter had accepted it as a pressing necessity. There 
was qualitative difference even in their concept of radicalism. 

Nehru’s political perspective always had the tinge of an ideolo- 
gical mooring and an awareness of the political and social reality. 
His approach was, therefore, a cautious one devoid of adventurism. 
Bose, on the contrary, had no ideological inhibitions in his search 


*'Miti C Bose, Tiit tun Herat A Biogropkp of SuMiaj Best, op at., p ft- 
"As Tara Chand observes: ‘-To Ja * a’url J Nehru, the President-elect of the 
Coocress cf 1 929 it was a bitter pill to swallow. It caused him gre-t distress to 
Siveupthe demand Tor independence, bui forthesakeor avoid ng a split be 
allowed tunuctr to be coaxed to *i£n” Tara Chand, Hater j of the Freedom 
Mokiiu/u m India, vol. 4 (New Delh: Government of India, Pubhcaiioni 
Diva on, 1972), p, 59. 

,4 M rtir Bose, The lest Hero: A Btogrcpky of Stdrkai Bon, op. til , p. 22. 
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for collaborators to overthrow imperialism.” He was wholly 
guided by the considerations of lighting the enemy in a most mili- 
tant manner. While Nenru’s appeal to the young radicals neces- 
sarily implied the considerations of not alienating their more 
conservative elders. Subhas Bose’s radicalism only helped the pro- 
cess of distrust and alienation. 


Ov GasdhfJxwis Pact 

Subhas was critical of Nehru for the latter's acceptance of the 
Gandhi-Irwin Pact. He somehow came to believe that Gandhi was 
under pressure from the wealthy aristocrats and conservative 
politicians who were out for a quick settlement. According to Bose 
the Working Committee then did not have any outstanding leader 
except Nehru, who, unfortunately did not rise to the occasion. On 
4 March 1931, the negotiations between Gandhi and the Viceroy 
came to an end, and Gandhi then put before the Working Com- 
mittee the terms of the Pact and sought its unanimous approval. 
“At this juncture”, observed Bose, "the responsibility of Jawahar- 
lal Nehru was very great”, and “his refusal would have been 
sufficiant to prevent the Snal acceptance of the Pact by the 
Mahatma and the Working Committee.”’* 

After the publication of the Pact, Nehru clarified his position 
that be stood by the leader in the true spirit of an obedient soldier 
even though he had his own reservations about some or the terms 
of the Pact. n This however did not satisfy Bose whose comment 
was that “the country bad regarded him as something more than 
an obedient soldier." 1 * His disappointment with Nehru was not 
confined to this alone. He deplored Nehru’s indecisive attitude, 
his reluctance to face unpopularity and the lack of leadership 
qualities. Bose believed that despite his vast knowledge of the 
modern world and his ability to think it terms of fresh ideas, 

“B. Shiva Rao, India's Freedom Motemenl Some Notable Figures (New 
Delhi, Orient Longman, 1979), p 151. 

"Subhas Chandra Bose, The Inman Struggle U930-42), Of cil , pp 200-DI 

"Commenting on the terms of the settlement, Nehru wrote ■* at the very 
lop, clause 2 with its reference to safeguards, etc , gave me a tremendous shock 
I was wholly unprepared for it.“ Jawaharlal Nehru, An Autobiography op at, 
P 257. 

"Subhas Chandra 'Bose. 7ke ledum Struggle JS2CW7), op cil , p. 20J. 
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Nehru failed to rescue the Congress from the stranglehold of the 
‘Old Guard*. 


On Fascism and Communism 

Nehru and Bose had almost diametrically opposite views on 
Fascism. While the former disliked Fascism intensely and did not 
consider it “anything more than a crude and brutal effort of the 
present capitalist order to preserve itself at any cost", 7 ' the latter 
did not subscribe to it. Given the choice, Nehru preferred com- 
munism to fascism because he believed lhat “the basic ideology of 
communism and its scientific interpretation of history is sound. 
Th3t he was intensely anti fascist in his outlook was quite apparent 
when he sugggested after the failure of the Cripps mission that 
India should fight with Britain against Fascism “ Though the 
suggestion evoked no interest in Gandhi and others, it clearly 
demonstrated his determination to fight against the fascist menace, 
Nehru was one of the very few persons who had consistently raised 
their voice, for years, against Fascism and Namra. Addressing the 
students of Bengal at the Albert Hall in Calciitta, on 18 January 
1934, Nehru said' “Personally I have the extremist dislike for 
fascism. I think it is a most undesirable thing and I should like 
to combat it if it came to ladia.''” In a statment made ai his trial 
in Gorakhpur prison in November 1940, Nehru said. “My whole 
nature rebelled against ibcm, and on many an occasion I vehe- 
mently criticised the pro-Fascist and appeasement policy of the 
British Government. He regarded Fascism not only as a close 
ally but also a mote dangerous form of imperialism. Nehru said’ 
We looked upon the two as twin brothers which crushed 
freedom and prevented peace and progress. Wc realised that 

"Nchm'i piess suiemeai on IS December 193 J. is S GopaJ (cd !, Selected 
Werki of JtvaharU Nthm, to) 6 {New Delhi. Orient Lonaraan, 1974), p. 
114. 

"Ibid 

“Subtm ChwJr* Dose, The Indian Strunk 11920-42), op.al , p 349 
••S.Gopd (cj ) Selected Worht of Javaharlat Nehru, vol. 6, op fit, f- 

too 

“Jjwaharlil Nehru. The Vnltp of JnJ,a ^Collected Vrlluji {1937-40). 
Cloodon. Undujf Drummond, 194*), p. 393, 
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the conflict between fascism and imperialism on the one side, 
and freedom and democracy on the other, was world wide, 
and gradually we ranged ourselves with the forces of pro- 
gress and freedom.* 4 

The statement revealed ait amazing spirit of enquiry on the part of 
Nehru, whose thorough grasp of the political and ideological 
forces that governed the European world was characteristic of his 
personality. 

The political world of Subhas Dose did not have much of an 
ideological orientation. The spirit of an enquiry into the forces 
that influence the emerging world also did not mate much of an 
appeal to him. All his programme of political action was directed 
with the sole purpose of fighting the British imperialism and the 
total elimination of the alien rule from India “was an objective of 
such vital importance that the means adopted receded into the 
background as a matter of relatively little interest."** l-nlike 
Nehru, he showed no awareness of the dangerous consequences of 
the growth of Fascism and Nazism. He was not much impressed 
by the considerations of the cruel suppression of human freedom 
under Fascism and Nazism. 

Subbas Bose was an admirer of Mussolini and was impressed 
by the progress in Italy during Ms leadership. He was also full of 
appreciation for the achievements of the National Social Democra- 
tic Party in Germany. During his visit to Europe just before the 
outbreak of the Second World War, he made a futile attempt “to 
secure Hitler’s support for India’s freedom movement-'’*‘ His cup 
of happiness was full to the brim when Gandhi, on his way back 
from London, paid a visit to Italy in December 193 1 . While this 
meeting was severely criticised in anti-Fascist circles, Bose came 
out with all praise for it. "The Mahatma”, said Subhas Bose, "ren- 
dered great public service by his visit to Italy. The only regret « 
that he did not stay there longer and did not cultivate more perso- 
nal contacts ” 87 In 1933 Bose was invited lo attended a Students’ 

••IM , pp 29+-9S. 

*‘B Shiva Rao, India's Freedom Movement— Some NutaUe Figures, oj> at , 
p. 149 

••Ibid, p. 151. 

■ 'Subhas Chinijri Dose. The Indian Struggle (1920-42), op at , p 2J| 
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Conference in Italy, and to address the Oriental Institute which 
Mussolini was to inaugurate. He held long discussions with Musso* 
lmi and found nothing wrong in seeking his help and assistance. 
While he welcomed and was happy about his visit of Italy and 
Germany, Nehru was extremely careful in avoiding any contacts 
with them 


On the Futuiie Political System 

Unlike Nehru who was deeply committed to a parliamentary 
democratic system, Subhas Bose expressed himself m favour of an 
authoritarian set up. It was his strong conviction that “Dictator- 
ship of the Party both before and after Swaraj is won, that must be 
our slogan for the future.”” He, therefore, strongly advocated the 
need for a strong centralized party which would role dictatorial^ 
for some years. It would be a party certainly opposed to 'mid-Vict- 
orian parliamentary democracy*. 

Fascinated by the disciplined organizational methods of Fasci- 
sm, Bose stressed the vital need in India, of a political system of 
an authoritarian nature. He denounced openly the democratic sys- 
tem because of its inherent weaknesses to push ihrough economic 
reforms on a socialistic basis. It may be noted that Subhas Bose's 
repudiation of democracy and his admiration for the Fascist Orga- 
nization coupled with the widest British propaganda, led many of 
his critics to brand him as a fascist. As a matter of fact Bose was 
not inclined to commit himself wholly to fascism or communism. 
He did not agree with Nehru when the latter said that “ funda- 
mentally the choice before the world today is one between some 
form of communism and some form of fascism, and 1 ant all for 
the former, that is communism.” 8 * Subhas Bose was not prepared 
to restrict the choice between the two because that would mean 
“the end of the pro«ss of evolution.”* 1 * Instead he believed in the 
interaction between Fascism and Communism as thesis and anti- 
thesis and he visualised the possibility of a synthesis emerging out 


''ibid , p 38£ Lei ter to the Uiiled Press of India from Vienna and published 
in Indian papers on 13 March IM3 

“llTOturial TTehm, SuKm.nl to the Pi cm, IS December 1933, mS. GcP«t 
(ed), Selected tVorki of Jmabarlot Nehru, vot 6, op at., p. 134, 

"Subbaj Chandra Bose. The luJuut Struggle [1920-12), op. ci/, pp, 313-14 
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in the next phase of the historical development. He was rather in- 
clined to believe that such a synthesis between Fascism and Com- 
munism might be worked out in India.* 1 Regardless of the merit of 
his assertion, the fact of the situation was that while Nehru found 
tn the defeat of Fascism a necessary condition for the attainment 
of India’s freedom, Subhas Bose pleaded with the Congress to 
forge an alliance with it for the same cause. 

Despite all these clashes and conflicts, Bose was still keen that 
Nehru should lead the left group within the Congress. He was 
aware of Nehru’s loyalty to Gandhi, and the role that he was play- 
ing in relation to the Right and Left wings of the Congress with- 
out joining either. Yet his contribution to the forward movement 
of the struggle was so praiseworthy that the entire leftists still 
looked upon him as a source ofhopeand inspiration and were ready 
to rally behind him. 

Duatcan Approaches to Foreign Policy 

Bose and Nehru had considerable differences in their under- 
standing and approach to the question of a foreign policy for 
India and of developing international contacts. Although both were 
keen on making their own assessment of the changing international 
situation, they never advocated a common strategy for India. On 
the question of foreign policy, Bose insisted that the Congress, 
without bothering much about the internal policies of any country, 
should "aim at developing a nucleus of men and women in every 
country who would fed sympathetic towards India."* 1 To carry on 
effective political campaign, he suggested that the Congress should 
have its agents in ali parts of the world. He also wanted the Con- 
gress to develop international contacts through “the Indian Cham- 
bers of Commerce working in the sphere of international commer- 
ce." 9 * Subhas Bose's outlook on international affairs seemed to be 
largely conventional and it appeared that he had no ideological 
handicaps in his search for international contacts. 

•'Chartar Singh Sharma, "Subhas Chandra Bose: The Indian Hero", in 
Richard L Park and Irene Tinker (eds ). Leadership and Political Institution in 
India {Princelon, New Jersey, Princeton University Press. 1959), p 78 

•’Subhas Chandra Bose, Presidential Address atHanpura, 19 January 1938, in 
Selected Speeches of Subhas Chandra Bose, op, cir„ p. 9 1 . 

"Ibid, p.92. 
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Although Nehru was also in favour of foreign contacts, he did 
not Iile the idea of having “official representatives of the Congress 
in foreign countries, Unlike Bose, Nehru h3d a much wider and 
scientific approach to international politics. His keen awareness of 
the danger to world peace arising out of the development of the 
forces tn the West and his desire for Asian resurgence had, in no 
way impressed Subhas Bose. As a keen observer of the international 
trends, Nehru was able to sense the developing tension and crisis 
and their possible impact on India. He bad a better grasp of the 
power politics of the class forces operaiing od the national front. 
He realised the potentiality of the middle class in the Indian and 
European society to assist the movement for vital social change. 
He was keen on enlisting the support of this section by the Con- 
gress as a matter of strategy for the struggle. “'Our national policy, 
observed Nehru, “must be one w inch i ocludes a great raajont y of them 
on the common basis of political independence and anti-impena- 
lism and our international policy must be one of anti-fascism.”*- 

Nehru’s Yisit to Europe in 193d coincided with the development 
of international crisis. The crisis coupled with the possibility of a 
world war raised several problems for India. He seriously pondered 
over them in the contest of the external policies of the leading 
European countries He was deeply impressed by the Soviet Union 
which, unlike Britain and France, consistently followed a policy of 
peace and democracy abroad “Whatever doubts I had about inter- 
nal happenings in Russia, I was quite clear in my mind about her 
foreign policy. This had been consistently one of peace and, . of 
ful&Umg international obligations and supporting the cause of 
democracy abroad.”* 8 Further Soviet Union stood as the only 
'effective bulwark against Fascism m Europe and Asia. 

This viewpoint was, however not appreciated by Subhas Bose, 
and Nehru subsequently noted with regret that Subhas Bose, as the 
president of the Congress, wholly disapproved of the international 
policy he was advocating *> It way be noted that between 1933 and 

“Nehru 1 * statement to the Press, WarJha. 28 April 1936. in 5 Copal <cd ). 
Selected Works cj 3 awobarhi Ntkru, Yol 1, iNew Delhi. Orient Longman, 1975- 
p 207 

•‘Jawaharlal Nehru «tay of hda CcBttUi Wrmnts (1937-40), op cit. 
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1936 Sbbhas Bose had been to Italy and Germany several times. In 
1933 and 193-4 he spent sometime in Genera and took interest t« 
the working of the League of Nations, When he realised that the 
League of the Nations was controlled by Britain and France, he 
started an agitation demanding India's withdrawal from the body. 
The demand, however, did not evoke much sympathy in the Con- 
gress circles. 

Towards the end of his Slav in Europe, he established contacts 
with Nehru and held discussions about the political situation in 
India and the possible methods of continuing the struggle. Despite 
their differences, Bose was still keen that Nehru should lead the 
left-wing of the Congress. In his letter of 13 March 1936. Boscwrote 
from Austria, ,l the personal factor does not count at all with roc 
and personally I am prepared for any line which the public interest 
demands ” M 


Os the Issue o? Punning an»> Ovfice Accemance 

With the sacrifices that stood to his credit, it was quite natural 
that Subhas Bose should succeed Nehru as the Congress President 
in 193$. Bose was aware of the vacillating attitude of Nehru and 
Gandhi. Yet he was determined to give a conciete shape to some 
of the Congress resolutions adopted earlier. In his presidential 
address to the Hanpura Congress in 1938 he announced his deci- 
sion to set up a centralised planning body as a part of his revolu- 
tionary programme- Nehru was chosen as the President of 
the Planning Committee which was inaugurated m Bombay 
on 17 October 1938. Though the choice of the President 
seemed ideal, Nehru’s vague and extremely cautions approach led 
the working of the committee far different from what Bose had 
anticipated in the beginning. Serious differences had also cropped 
up between Nehru and H.V. Karimth who was than the Secretaiy 
of the Committee and the public recriminations between them ulti- 
mately led to Kamath’s resignation.** Ail this had greatly distress- 

“Jawahartal Nehru. A Bunch of OldLtiHri, op cu , p IS? 

**H.V. Kanuih was Secretary to the National Planning Commitiee during 
193S-39 Nehru received certain complaints about hun for “taking aggressive 
part id controversial policies "Asa matter of Policy, Nehru wialed the Secret- 
aries lo keep away from controversial issues Kamaih. however did cot agree 
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ol Bo* whose desire to do something for socialising agricultural 
and industrial system. met with a sudden rebuff. 

It may be recalled that both Nehru and Subhas Bose acre 
stojtly opposed to the idea of office -acceptance by the Congress 
and had spoken so strongly and consistently against the Govern- 
ment oflndu Act of 1935 and the federal scheme pros ided by it. 
In his speech at the Subjtctt Committee meeting held at Luckno# 
on II April 1936 Nehru taxi that "any idea of acceptance of off<e* 
tends to reformism.”'''* Moan cr when ihe Working Committee met 
at War Jha anj decided tint the Congress should accept office, it 
became a fan accompli for both. 


hie ruNsuusur a Crminoc i\ Assam s\.» BisdvL 

Subhas Hose clashed -nth Nehru and Gandhi on the question 
of a coalition mioisiry in Bcnpl and Assam aficr the election. 
Bengal was under a coalition government formed by ibe Krisbak. 
Praji Party (a regional party with radical programme) and Ihe 
Muslim League. Bose insisted that the Congress should forge an 
alliance sorts the Knshak Praji Party and form a coalition gosero- 
ment Without the Muslim League. Nehru and Gandhi did not 
fas our the idea and to the Congress rejected it. Nehru's arguments 
went counter to those of Subhas Bose as he regarded any alliance 
with non-Congress elements clearly as a reactionary mot e.‘“ Char- 
acterising Nehru’s argument as thai of a "doctrinaire politician”, 
Bose challenged Nehru to visit ihe province* and male a realistic 
assessment of the political forces three. If the Congress could form 
its own ministries in seven provinces, there was no reason why it 
should not in the two where it could enter into coalitions. How- 
ever he would have beartly welcomed if the party had decided to 
scrap the policy of office acceptance for the w hole country. 1 * 1 


with Nehru and offered to rojn on 22 June 19 J> it* JiwjhJrW Nehru's teller 
lo Subhij Bose. 21 June 1939 uS Gopsl (el), Selected \\ arkt of JmtaatrUl 
Mru vol 9 (New DcIM Orient loncmin, 1979). pp. 397-94 

Copal (ed ). StlraeJ Work ofjamaharbl Sthru, pp at , p 1«S. 
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Differing Assessment of the War Situation 

In spile of their differences, the relationship between Bose and 
Nehru remained somewhat cordial until the former completed his 
first term as president of the Congress. Bose was careful enough to 
abstain from doing an) thing that might offend Nehru and Gandhi. 
Even in the selection of the members of ihe Working Committee, 
he had not departed from the old practice. “It must be understood 
that all important decisions were taken by the Working Committee 
as a body. The president was first among equals " lM 

But the September 1938 session or the AICC was held in an 
unusually tense situation in which the polarisation between the 
Right and Left wings of the Congress became rather imminent 
on the question of a correct policy to be adopted in the contest 
of another European War. The acrimonious debate on the Civil 
Liberties Resolution which ultimately led to the walk out of 
seventy three members of the Left group was criticised by Gandhi 
who did not like Ihe sympathetic attitude of the president towards 
themjo* Unlike Gandhi and Nehru, Bose firmly believed that 
Britain would not grant independence merely because India's 
demand was just. The only course open to the country was, there- 
fore, to prepare for an armed struggle. 

After the Munich Pact in September 1938, Bose actually 
stalled a national campaign “to prepare the Indian people for a 
national struggle which shoufd synchronise with the coming war in 
Europe.”!®* TTus move did not find favour with Nehru and others, 
even though Nehru was associated with almost all anti-war reso- 
lutions of the Congress from 1927-38. When the war broke out ux 
September 1939, Bose naturally expected Nehru to take the lead 
and declare immediate non-cooperation with the British war effort. 
Surprisingly “not only did Nehru not adopt this policy, but he 
used all his influence in order to prevant the Congress from 

“>J. B Knpalaw. Gandhi. Hu Life and Thought, op cit , p. 177. 

“•Ref e png to the walkout, Gandhi wrote to his Hang an under the title ‘That 
Unfortunate Walt-out** on IJ October 1938, and commented on the partial 
attitude of the President towards ihem Seer Collected Work! of Mahatma 
Gandhi, >ol 67 (New Delhi - Government of India, Publications Division, 
p 401. 

‘•’Subhas Chandra Bose, The Jndutn Struggle (f 920-12), op. or., p. 332 
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embarrassing the British Government while war was on.” 10 " Subhas 
bitterly criticised Nehru's statement of 20 May 1940 that “laun- 
ching of a civil disobedience campaign at a time when Britain is 
engaged in a life and death struggle would bean act derogatory 
to India’s honour ” 107 He got the clue from a similar statement of 
Gandhi that both were for a compromise with Britain on the 
policy «o be adopted by the Congress during the war,'” Events 
that followed, however proved that bis criticism was not well 
founded. In November 1940, Gandhi started his civil disobedience 
campaign and all the Congress ministers who took part were put 
behind the bars. 

The friction between Nehru and Bose was more fundamental 
than the fear of a possible compromise with Britain. Nehru’s 
whole approach to the war was from an anti-Fascist ideological 
point of view. As stated earlier he was absolutely clear in his mind 
that India should fight against Fascism, if necessary, even by 
cooperating with Britain. He could never think of India even 

“passively linking up with the Axis powers.”' 0 ’ But Subhas Bose, 
whose understanding of the War situation was wholly negated by 
his hatred towards Britain, failed to apreciate Nehru’s point of 
view. He was inclined to believe that Britain would be defeated in 
the war leading to the complete break up of the Empire. In such a 
situation, India could hope to win her independence only ‘‘if she 
played her part in the war against Britain aud collaborated with 
those powers that were fighting Britain,” 110 Bose was, thus, firm 
in bis deteimmation to join the fight against Britain. 


Nehru's Response to Bose’s Re-euchon 

The re-election of Subhas Chandra Bose as President m 1939 in 
a hot contest 3gam Pattabhi Sitaramayya raked up a great contro- 

'"Ibtd , p 341 
"VW.p 344 

‘"Gindhi made* siaiementlbat -Ido not wjol Britain lobs defeated That 

anol Ihe way of non violence’*. Nnjuidta Naih Mitia fed > Indian Annual 
RttMtr (July -Dec ember l MO). vol 2<Ca!cuita Annual Roister Office, 1940} 
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versy virtually dividing the Congress into two groups, Patjabhi 
lost, despite the open and active support he receded from Gandhi 
and his followers. Soon after the election seven members of the 
Working Committee who had earlier issued 3 statement in support 
of Pattabhi thought it proper to resign. 111 But Nehru was reluctant 
to identify himself with them. He issued a public statement on 26 
January 1939, clarifying his position in thecontrovcrsial presidential 
election. Rejecting the view that any principle or programme was 
involved in the election as claimed by Subhas Bose, Nehru said 
that both himself and Bose could serve the cause and the 
Congree better without office and so he was not favourably deposed 
to the latter’s re-election. “ I was equally clear that Subhas Bose 
should not stand. I felt that his and my capacity for effective 
work would be lessened by holdiog this office at this stage I told 
Subhas Bose so.’’ 11 ’ Nehru disliked the idea of Bose’s re-election for 
other reasons too. He felt that the first term of his presidentship 
had hardly made any difference to (he policy of the Congress and 
that he had paid little attention to the organizational matters. As 
a matter of fact, Bose was largely preoccupied with the local affairs 
of Bengal that he hardly found enough time to manage the affairs 
cf the A1CC.M* Nehru was in favour of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad becoming the president for the jear. Subhas B,se, however 
created an impression that his contest was a s-mbohe fight fora 
bold and progressive policy for the Congress and that it was no 
longer possible for compromises between different and incompati- 
ble groups of the Congress 

Bose, during his election campaign, bad projected the issue 
‘Federation’ which according to him was the real bone of con- 
tention involed in the election. However, Nehru strongly felt that 
wrong issues were being raised to confuse the situation. On the 
question of ‘Federation’, the attitude cf the Congress was definite 
and unambiguous, and he himself had repeatedly expressed it ever>- 

,l, Fw details of the statement of Villa bfibhai Patel. Rsjendra Prasad Jairarn 
das Daulatram, J. u. Knpalani, Jamnala] B-yaj, Shankar Rao Deo and Bhulabhai 
Dcsai, see Sisir K Bose (ed } Crossroads The Works of Subhas Chandra Bose 
U93Sy40),op.cu.,p j9. 

“’Statement or Jawaharlal Nehru, Altoora, 26 January 1939, in Sisir K Bose 
<td) Crossroads. The Works of SMes Chandra Bose U93S-40), op at ,p 99. 

u *H*ahnrlal Nehru, "When Are We”, 10 S. Copat (td), Selected fVcris 
of lanaharlol Nehru, voU 9, op. cil., p. 514. 
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where. “It seems to be monstrous”, Nehru asserted, “for any 
Congressman to think in terms of compromising cm Federation." 11 ' 

e alleged compromise on 'Fedration, was therefore not an issue 
at all. 


Bose’s Biiier Comments cm Nehru 

In the midst of the crisis that arose out of this unhappy relation 
svith Nehru, Bose fell deeply annoyed with his letters and stalc- 
ments which were highly critical of him. In an unusually long 
letlerto Nehru on 28 March 1939, Bose sought certain clarifications 

on what he called the apparent contradiction of Nehru on various 

pomts. Despite his high regards for Nehru, whenever he approa- 
ched him for advice, Nehru used to give vague and non committal 
ctku n m T. S . c^ ' tlCa, of ,be election campaign launched by 
S bhas BiSe and his followers in his own support. But he had 
conveniently ignored the campaign organized on a much larger 
“f' e n and ° thers ,n supporl ofPattabhi. The entire machi- 
? the ^ on « lcss ministries and the organizations like “Gandhi 
Jr" 4nd Sangh” besides the provincial Congress 
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he felt it “unworthy” of a person like Nebm to do so. The ambi- 
guous character of that statement was all the more surprising 
because it could create an impression in the public mind that he 
too resigned from the Working Committee without actually doing 
so. Bose pinpointed that the indecisive attitude of Nehru m a 
crisis was the glaring weakness of his personality. "When a crisis 
comes”, wrote Subhas Bose, ">ou often do not succceed in 
making up your mind one way or the other— with the result that 
to the public you appear as if you are riding two horses.” 11 * 

Bose was often “puzzled and perplexed” at Nehru’s stand on 
different occasions. In his statement of 22 February 1939, Nehru had 
opposed the re-election of Bose. But he had earlier expressed him- 
self in favour of Subbas Bose contesting as a candidate of the left 
Subsequently, m his Almora statement, he stressed only the impor- 
tance of principles and programmes forgetting the persons in the 
contest. This confusing and contradictory approach of Nehru, 
greatly irritated Subbas Bose who listed a number of such instan- 
ces in his letter to the bitter embarrassment of Nehru. 

Bose accused him of pleading the case of Patel and others like 
•‘an advocate” who “is usually more eloquent than his client 
Nehru had earlier objected to the statement of Bose casting asper- 
sions on Patel and others. When Bose subsequently took up the 
matter with Patel and others for a personal clarification, the latter 
denied having any grievance against him. Bose, however, felt that 
Nehru was unnecessarily provoking a controveiy over the so- 
called “aspersion affair”. He was also constrained to think from 
all these, that Nehru was deliberately trying to discredit him in 
public. I may tell you”, wrote Subhas Bose to Nehru, "that 
since the presidential election, you have done more to lower me 
in the estimation of the public than all the twelve ex-members of 
the Working Committee put together.” 1 ^ 

In his letter of 4 February 1939, Nehni sought some clarifica- 
tions on Bose’s election statements containing "a lot of talk of 
‘leftists’ and 'rightists” without reference to the distinct policies or 
programmes. His frequent expressions of these words, however, 

“•Subbas Bose's kite; to Nehni. 28 March lW.mSisirK Bose (ed). £>»;- 
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gave the impression that Gaodhi and his supporters in the Work- 
ing Committee were the Rightists and their opponents, the Leftists. 
This, according to Nehru, was “an entirely wrong description” for 
strong language and criticism used against the old Congress leader- 
ship was no basis of leftism m politics. 111 

An important point of Nehru’s confrontation with Subhas 
Bose was that the latter had not sufficiently clarified his policy in 
national and international affairs. Repudiating the charge Bose 
pointed out that he had made the national policy abundantly 
clear m his presidential speech at Tripun Congress and that was 
"to force issue of swaraj with the British government” and to have 
a detailed plan for guidingthe States’ Peoples movement simultan- 
eously throughout the country** In fact much before the Tripun 
Congress, Bo s e recalled that he had convejed to Nehru the very 
amc ideas when he called on him at Santimkotan and later at 
Anand Bhavan He, therefore, naturally conceded that the boot 
was on the other leg Ifany one had to clarify his policy, it was 
none else than Jawaharlal Nehru. H.s statements, according to 
ose, were too vague and uninspiring particularly on vital inter- 
wK .h S v ™, As aQ «“*“*. he pointed out a resolution 
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he retorted that tic resignation of twelve members whose refusal lo 
cooperate with the president was solely responsible for it. Bose 
regretted that instead of appreciating the difficult situation which 
the president had to face since his re-clcction, Nehru openly 
accused him of creating a stalemate in the functioning of the 
Congress. 1 ** 

As a first step towards the smooth working of the Congress, the 
president should have been allowed to form a new Working Com- 
mittee. All his effort Tor it was frustrated at Tripun Congress by 
Pandit Pant’s resolution >** which was patently an unconstitutional 
move. However, what shocked him most was the meaningful silence 
of Nehru for a fortnight before the Tripuri Congress when the 
working of the organization bad almost come to a halt following 
the resignation of the members. But surprisingly, within seven 
days after the session, he started a public agitation against the 
president. This according to Bose, conclusively proved the basic 
prejudice of Nehru against him. What hurt his feelings was that, 
when Bose was severely being attacked by the Rightists, Nehru had 
neither a word of protest nor a word of s> mpathy for him. 1 ** All 
these gave him the impression that Nehru had turned hostile and 
joined hands with the Rightists in their common strategy of isolating 
and discrediting him. 

In his statement of 22 February 1939, Nehru once again accused 
the president of interfering tv^th the local Congress disputes and 
acting in a partisan manner favouring a particular group or party 
Expressing his strong feelings Nehru said "It pains me to sec that 
in the very heart of our organization, new methods are being in- 
troduced which can only lead to local conflicts spreading to higher 
planes "‘a* Repudiating the allegation, Bose characterized the 
statement as an act of impropriety because Nehru was least 
bothered about ascertaining the facts. The least that he could do 
was to make an enquiry before rushing to make such serious 
charges tn public. 

'"Nehru seat a telegram to Subhas Bose seven days after Ihe Tripun Cong- 
ress blaming him for tie stalemate to the Coagrtss. For detaJs see ibid . p 118. 

‘“Pant's resolution made it obligatory for the president to nominate the mem- 
bers of the Working Committee in accordance with ibe wishes of Gacidhi. 

‘"Nehru's telegram to Subhas Bose, in Sisir K. Bose (ed ), Crossroads: The 
Work* of Subhas Chandra Bose (I9J8-40), op.ut , p. 119. 

IW Jawaharlal N ehru, A Bunch of Old Letters, op.cu , p 326. 
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Criticism of the Socialist Credentials op Nehru 


In his fetter of 28 March 1939, to Nehnj, Bose made an at- 
tempt to question the sociabst credentials of Nehru. The latter had 
staled earlier that he was an individualist and as such did not 
represent any particular person, group or party. 1 ” At the same 
time he calied himself" a socialist— sometimes, a full-blooded 
socialist. 9 To Eose, this was an apparent contradiction in Nehiu 
He was at a loss to understand how an individualist could be a 
socialist at all. Socialism, as he understood, could be established 
only through mass organization and mass movement He wondered 
how Nehiu could be sincere to his poLttcal creed by holding on 
an independent non-alijned position in Ihe Congress. By holding 
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latter, on the other hand, was quite rigid in his attitude and always 
stood for ‘'unity of action and not unity of inaction." 135 He was 
not apologetic about ‘splits' and never regarded them as evils by 
themselves. He firmly believed that splits sometimes helped to 
strengthen the organization ensuring steady progress, 

He criticised Nehru for compromising many a time his princi- 
pled stand in the name of unity. Whether it was on the question of 
Gandhi-Irwm Pact or on the question of the Congress accepting 
office after the election of 1937, the shift in his stand was strongly 
deplored by Subhas Bose. Far from appreciating it, on the ground 
of unity, he regarded it as an apparent weakness ofNehru's person- 
ality. This characterization was based on Subhas Bose’s conviction 
that, “unity m a revolutionary movement is not an end in itself 
but only a Though Nehru was opposed to the proposed 

'Federal Scheme’, Bose had some reservations about the former’s 
ability to stick to it, in case a majority in the Congress favoured 
its acceptance. However what irritated him most was that in utter 
disregard of the cause of socialism and Leftism of which Nehru 
was the most vocal champion, he now preferred to remain with all 
those who were its known enemies. 


Charges and Counter Charges 

la his letter of 4 February 1939, Nehru pointed out a number 
of serious lapses on the part of Subhas Boss as president of the 
Congress. That the vital questions like the ‘Federation’ was not 
discussed and that he was a weak and ineffective president function- 
ing “more as a speaker than as a directing president,” 1 ” was 
attributed to him. Refuting the allegation, Bose blamed Nehru for 
his intemperate behaviour in many Working Committee meetings. 
His talkative and inconsistent nature, Bose pointed out, were 
largely responsible for most of the difficulties faced by the presi- 
dent. 1 ” 


’•'Sisir K, Bose (ed,). Crossroad i The Works of SMas Chandra Bose (1938- 
40), op. ci I .p. 12!. 

'"Ibid , p. 122. 

“‘letter to Subhas Bsse, 4 February I9J9, in S Gop»l(ed ). Selected Works 
Jawaharlal Nehru, vol. 9, op. al , p. 482. 

K. Bost ltd ), Crossroads The Works cf Subhas Chandra Bose ( 1938-40 ) 
op oil., p. 123. 
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Another issue for which both Homed each other was about the 
enactment of the Bombay Trades Disputes Bill Nehru’s criticism 
was that Subh3S Bose, as president, did nothing, to get some of its 
obnoxious provisions altered, Reacting to it, Bose asserted that, 
short of breaking his relation witbSardar ValJabbbhaiRatelwhobad 
thrown his full weight behind tbe enactment, he had done every- 
thing possible to prevent it. But his effort became fruitless because 
of the open support tbe Bill received from tbe powerfullobby of 
Gandiu. Even a section of the Bombay C.S.P. lent its suppomoibe 
legislation. 11 *!!! the circumstances Bose honestly felt that Nehru 
could have acted more effectively inviewofhis tremendous capa- 
city to influence Gandhi and others. But, for reasons best known to 
hint, he decided not to act and remained a tiknt spectator throu- 
ghout. 


Bose’s LwicrMENrop Noisy 

Subhas Bose was greatly unhappy with Nehru’s role in the 
Tripun Congress. He held Nehru responsible for creating a wedge 
among Congressmen. Rejecting Nehru’s claim that be worked hard 
to ensure cooperation among the members, Bose told him in no 
uncertain terms that the Tnpuri resolution 14 * was a calculated 
move to pul Gandhi against him, and thereby to isolate him. 
Though Nehru remained neutral at ibe time of voting, he did not 
raise his voice against it. He had also no comment to offer when 
Sardar Patel remarked that Sabhas Bose’s “re-election would be 
harmful to the country’s cause." 11 * 

In his Jetier entitled “Tripuri and After” addressed !o fimya 
Natb Bose in England on 17 April 1939 Bose made some highly 
critical reference to Nehru’s hostile attitude to him. With the injur- 
ed feelings of a man in utter sorrow, he wrote. 

“iW,p 124 

’“The tripun resolution requested the president to nominate the members of 
the Working Committee m accordance wuh the wishes of Gandhi For the leal 
of the Resolution see ColkcteJ Works of Manama Gondii, vol 69 (New Ddbi: 
GtrteraaieatofJndia, Pufibeatians Division, 19ft), p. so 

6015 Mb The Crossroads- Tht Works of Subhos Chandra Boss 
<.ms-IO), 0 p at, VP 132-32. 
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Nobody has done more harm to me personally and to our 
cause in this crisis than Pandit Nehru. If be had been with 
us— we would have had a majority. Even his neutrality 
would have probably given us a majority. Cut he was with 
the 'Old Guard’ at Tnpuri. His open propaganda against me 
las done me more harm than the activities of the 12 
stalwarts. What a pity. 1 *® 

The crisis that followed the Tnpuri resolution ultimately led to 
the resignation of Subbas Bose who found it impossible to carry 
on as president in the face of mounting opposition. Letters and 
telegrams exchanged between him and Gandhi about the forma- 
tion of the Working Committee, proved to be of no avail. In his 
last letter addressed to Subhas Bose from Sodeporc on 29 Apnl 
1939, Gandhi wrote "Knowing your own views and knowing how 
you and most of the members differ in fundamentals, it seems to 
me that if I gave you names, it would be an imposition on you.”* 11 
This letter of Gandhi only confirmed the stand taken by the oppo- 
nents of Subhas Bose and he had no alternative but to quit the 
office. However, the most interesting aspect of the crisis was that 
most of the socialists and radicals who had supported his re-elec- 
tion, were not with him afterwards. 


Ideological and Temperamental Differences 

It may be noted that a meeting of the AICC was called at 
Calcutta on 29 April 1939 to consider the crisis created by the 
Tnpuri resolution and to find a way out of the impasse. Subhas 
Bose first read out Gandhi's letter of 29 April 1939 and then infor- 
med the members as to how his conversation with Gandhi and 
some members of the old Working Committee failed to iron out 
the differences. He then made a statement tendering his resignation 
and requested Sarojini Naidu to preside over the meeting. 1 * 

‘"Letter to Amiya Nath Bose. 17, April 1939. in Sisir K Bose <ed ). Cro«- 
rcads The Workt u/Subkas Chandra Bose (1933-40), op at , o 144b 

'*'D G. Tendulkar, Mahatma Life of Mohandas Koranic hand Gandhi, vol 5, 
op cit , p 102 

“For Suhhw Bose's statement at the tune or his resignation, see Ibid, 
P.103 
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Another issue for which both blamed each other was about the 
enactment of the Bombay Trades Disputes Bill. Nehru’s criticism 
was that Subbas Bose, as president, did nothing, to get some of its 
obnoxious provisions altered. Reacting to it, Bose asserted that, 
short of breaking bis relation with SardarVallabhbbaiPatel who had 
thrown his full weight behind the enactment, he bad done every- 
thing possible to prevent it. But bis effort became fruitless because 
of tbe open support the Bill received from the powerful lobby of 
Gandhi, Even a section of the Bombay CS.P. lent its support to the 
legislation. 1 * 7 In the circumstances Bose honestly felt that Nehru 
could have acted more effectively in view of his tremendous capa- 
city to influence Gandhi and others. But, for reasons best known to 
him, he decided not to act and remained a silent spectator throu- 
ghout. 


Bose's iNtsicrwENr or Nehru 

Subbas Bose was greatly unhappy with Nehru’s role in the 
Tripun Congress. He held Nehru responsible for creating a wedge 
among Congressmen. Rejecting Nehru’s claim that be worked hard 
to ensure cooperation among the members, Bose told him in no 
uncertain terms that the Tripuri resolution 1 ” was a calculated 
move to put Gandhi against him, and thereby to isolate him. 
Though Nehru remained neutral at the time of voting, he did not 
raise his voice agirnst it. He had also no comment to offer when 
Sardar Patel remarked that Subbas Bose's "re-election would be 
harmful to the country’s cause."* 1 ' 

In his letter entitled “Tripun and After” addressed to Amiya 
Nath Bose in England on 17 April 1939 Bose nude some highly 
critical reference to Nehru’s hostile attitude to him. With the injur- 
ed feelings of a man in utter sonow, he wrote: 

u 'ihd,p 124 

“‘The Tripun resolution requested the president to nominate the metnfeeis of 
the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of Caadtii For the lent 
of the Resolution see Colttcled Work of Manama Gandhi, vol 69, (New Delhi: 
Government of India, Publications Division, 1977), p BO 

‘"Star K Bose («J). Tie Crossroad? The Works ojSubhos Chandra Bose 
(1938-40], cp ea , pp. 132-33. 
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Nobody has done more harm (o me personally and to our 
cause in this crisis than Pandit Nehru. If he had been with 
us— we would have had a majority. Even his neutrality 
would have probably given us a majority. But he was with 
the 'Old Guard’ at Tripuri. His open propaganda against me 
has done me more harm than the activities of the 12 
stalwarts. What a pity. 140 

The crisis that followed the Tripuri resolution ultimately led to 
the resignation of SubbasBpsc who found it impossible to carry 
on as president in the face of mounting opposition. Letters and 
telegrams exchanged between him and Gandhi about the forma- 
tion of the Working Committee, proved to be of no avail. In his 
fast letter addressed to Subhas Bose from Sodcpore on 29 April 
1939, Gandhi wrote “Knowing your own views and knowing how 
you and most of the members differ in fundamentals, it seems to 
me that if I gave you names, it would be an imposition oil >ou.”" 1 
This letter of Gandhi only confirmed the stand taken by the oppo- 
nents or Subhas Bose and he had no alternative but to quit the 
office. However, the most inleresting aspect of the crisis was that 
most of the socialists and radicals who bad supported his re-elec- 
tion, were not with him afterwards. 


Ideological and Temperamental Diiitrlivces 

It may be noted that a meeting of the A ICC was called at 
Calcutta on 29 April 1939 to consider the crisis created by the 
Tripuri resolution and to find a way out of the impasse. Subhas 
Bose first read out Gandhi's Idler of 29 April 1939 and then infor- 
med the members as to how his conversation with Gandhi and 
some members of the old Working Committee failed to iron out 
the differences. He then made a statement tendering bis resignation 
and requested Sarojim Naidu to preside over the meeting. 1 " 

‘“Letter to Armya Nath Bose. 17, Apr! 1939, m Sisir K Bose fed ), Cross- 
roads The Works vf Subhas Chandra Bose {I93S-40), op- or , o 144b 

“'D G. Tendulkar, Mahcima Ltje of Mohandas KaromchanJ Gandhi. vol 5, 
Kp til , p 102 

‘“For Subhas Bose’s statement at the time 
p 103 


of his resignation, see Ibid , 
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Nehru's response, at that stage, was somewhat positive. Despite his 
differences with Bose, he felt that the attitude of the opponents 
was not condusive for a solution. He regretted the total absence of 
the spirit of good will and accommodation among them. 
Appealing to all members to consider dispassionately the issues 
involved m the ensis, he said “I do not want that three should be 
any party feelings or dissension in the Congress’’ which would only 
weaken the organization. He then pleaded with all to do their 
“utmost to bury the hatchet.” 14 ’ With a view to solving the prob- 
lem of the formation of the Yf orising Committee, Nehru proposed 
that the old Working Committee should continue to hold office 
and also suggested that the president should nominate two member 
m place of Jamnilal Bajaj and Jairamdas Daulatram who were not 
in a position to continue in view of the illness of one and the 
imprisonment of the other. Subhas Bose, however, declared that he 
could not withdraw bis resignation and Nehru had no choice but to 
accept the inevitable. Later, expressing his deep anguish over Ibc 
resignation of Bose, Nehru observed, “But it is idle to ignore the 
differences that exist and tend to grow. Those differences are partly 
ideological, and even moretemperamental, with a strong background 
of mutual suspicion.” 144 Disagreeing with Gandhi, he remarked 
that the re-election of Subhas Bose was not a vote qf confidence 
against any person or policy, for there was no such programme 
beToie the voters. It was an expression of desire to mend things as 
stood in the organization. 

Fearing a possible split in the Congress which Nehni wanted to 
avoid at all cost, he took the bold initiative for a settlement- Subhas 
Bose was, however, adamant and decided to act independently. 
This was clear from his subsequent statement which he made at the 
All India Forward Bloc Conference, held at Nagpur on 18 June 
1940. There he said: “Differences had become so fundamental 
between the Right wing and the Left wing, that a split— whether 
permanent or temporary— had become inevitable’. 14 ’ 


‘“Nthm s Speech at (he AICC meeting w Calcutta, 29 April 1939. in S 
Copal (ed ). Selected IVorhs of Jawaha-lal AWi/w, vol 9, op ct r , p 552. 
‘"Jawaharlal Nehru, The Unity of India Collected Writings (19J$-40). op. at , 

PP 151 51 

’“Subhas Chandra Bose, “All Power of the People", in Selected Speeches of 
Subhas Chandra Base op at, p 119 
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The Fatal Step of Subhas Bose 

Soon alter bis resignation oa 29 April 1939, Subhas Bose pro* 
ceedcd to form a radical progressive party within the Congress. 
His aim was to bring under its banner all the left and radical ele- 
meats in the Congress as he had two main expectations to be fulfi- 
lled in future. First his idea was to muster enough organizational 
strength to fight mors effectively the Gandhi wing, and secondly 
he should, in future, rely on his own strength to lead the struggle 
in the event or a major crisis and the Gandhi group refused to 
cooperate. 1 ** 

The formation of the ‘Forward Bloc* invited the wrath of 
many and he was accused of deliberately creating an internal crisis 
in the Congress. Without feeling perturbed, Bose instantly retorted 
that an internal crisis was inevitable “in view of the uncompromis- 
ing attitude o( the present High Command and their failure to 
move with the times." 10 He was in no mood to surrender and 
thereby to avoid the crins. This, however, revealed the political 
calculation of Bose who was still entertaining an illusion that the 
future struggle would mainly depend upon the radical and militant 
forces who alone possessed the will for suffering and sacrifice badly 
needed for freedom. 

Nehru’s Views on hie Forward Bloc 

Nehru regarded the new party ‘Forward Bloc’, as a dangerous 
signal in the national politics. In his view “it is, so far as is known 
at present, a negative grouping, an anti-bloc whose sole binding 
cement is dislike of, or opposition to, the individuals or groups that 
control the Congress today.”‘“ There was hardly any positive 
policy or ideology to its credit Its unrestrictive and open door 
policy, as Jar as its membership was concerned might pave the way 
for the “adventurist and opportunist elements'* to get into it. 
Nehtu also visualised the possibility of fascist and communal 

■'•Subhas Chandra Bose, The Indian Snuggle (1910-42), op at, p 334 

“’Subhas Chandra Bose, “Genesis of the Fo ward Bloc”, m Selected Speeches 
of Subhas Chandra Bose, op cit , p 114. 

“■Jawaharlal Nehru, The Umtf of Indus Collected Writings (19S7-40), op. at 
ft Hi? 
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elements exploiting it to promote their nefarious activities by tak- 
ing a more aggressive and virulent position against the Congress. 
Cautioning the people in the face of this development, he asserted 
“We must remember that Fascism grew in Europe under cover of 
radical slogans and popular phrases. It will be easy for Fascism to 
function under cover of our nationalism, and yet to give a wrong 
and dangerous bent to it.’’ 1 ** He had also a genuine apprehension 
that tbe war policy of the Congress based on the obvious conside- 
rations of freedom and democracy on the one hand, and insiste- 
nce on the country’s independence on the other, might be twisted 
and made to cater to the needs of the Fascists. Anticipating the 
possibility of such a danger from the ‘Forward Bloc’, Nehru emp- 
hatically said “our antiwar policy must therefore be based on free- 
dom and democracy and opposition to Fascism and imperialism. tso 
In fact, he warned that a little twist in this policy could only make 
it a pro-Fasast one and that would be most suicidal for India. 

Nehru was not opposed to bringing about certain changes in 
tbe Congress. But that change should grow organically from with- 
in. No one could ignore wotk and value already put m to provide 
a stable foundation of the movement. The 'Forward Bloc’, far 
from appreciating this, would create hurdles leading to a complete 
disruption of the movement. Individuals and groups opposed to 
the ‘Forward Bloc will also make all-out effort to consolidate their 
positions by capturing and controlling the various committees 
within the organization and that might lead to sermus dashes and 
conflicts 151 

The birth of the 'Forward Bloc' was of some political embarra- 
sment to Nehru. It sharpened the internal conflict among the Con- 
gress leaders. Those of the Gandhi wing took it as the greatest 
challenge since the death ofCR Das in 1925. They were up m 
revolt to do everything possible to smash it 

Subhas Bose, on the other hand was equally determined to go 
ahead facing all odds. His immediaie objective was to wean away 
from the spell of Gandhi and Nehru, all those radical and progies- 
sn<e elements and to bring about a Left consolidation. According 
to this tactical move “all possible means should be employed” to 

'"Ibid , p 161 

'“Ibid 

'"Ibid p 165 
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win independence and more precisely, “the Indian people should 
not be hampered by any philosophical notions like Gandbian non- 
violence, or any sentimentalism like Nehru’s anti-Axis foreign 
policy.” 161 

In the situation as stood then, Nehru naturally felt a bit upset. 
His political credentials, as the most vocal champion of the Left, 
were being challenged and it was not possible for anyone to avoid 
taking sides. Among the top leaders, he was the only one, who 
until then, had enjoyed the support of both the wings. However in 
the changed situation, when openly confronted by the ‘Forward 
Bloc’ he began to mo>c to the Gandhi wing. He did not want to 
weaken the national organization at a critical moment of its strug- 
gle. This and his genuine fears about the dangerous consequences 
of the politics of the ‘Forward Bloc’, forced him to rally behind 
Gandhi. 

According to Subhas Bose, Nehru started moving closer to 
Gandhi after 1937, and in 1939, he virtually became a close con- 
fident of the Gandhi wing. Subhas Bose’s attempt to unite all the 
Left and radical groups to fight what he called the Right wing lead- 
ership of Gandhi and Nehru ended in utter disaster. The Royists, 
the Congress Socialists and the National Fronters (orComimimsts) 
deserted the Left Consolidation Committee one after another, m 
Later developments only confirmed Bose's inability to under- 
stand the realities of power relations in the Congress politics. 

During the war, both Gandhi and Nehru not only disapproved 
but also completely disassociated themselves with bis plans for 
national liberation with Axis' aid. Nehru was convinced that his 
programme of action, even from a purely patriotic and nationalist 
standpoint, could not he justified because or its disastrous conse- 
quences. In 1942, when he was in Calcutta, Nehru came to know 
of Subhas Bose's plan to “lead an array to India to liberate it in 
cooperation with the Japanese ” Expressing hu complete disappro- 
val of it, he said “. I would fight him for he was coming under 
Japanese auspices, under Japanese control and much to the benefit 
of the Japanese. He was quite wrong in his methods when he thou- 

lu Siibhu Chandra Bose, The Man Struggle (1920-42), op cit , p 337 

“•The Left Consolidation Committee was formed in Bombay in June 1 939, in 
IM | pp 404-05 
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ght that he could win the freedom of India wuh the help of the 
Japan ese." ,H 


On the Idea op Pakistan 

Subhas Bose was vehemently opposed to the very idea of 
Pakistan He was, in fact, suspicious of the attitude of <he Congress 
leaders on this questioa. To him, the most imtatmg aspect of the 
leadership of Gandhi and Nehru was their constitutionalism, 
reformism and compromising approach. In 1944, when Gandhi 
and Jmnab were discussing the Hmdu-Muslim question in Bombay, 
Bose anticipated a possible compromise on the League's demand 
for Pakistan. In one ofhjs broadcasts from Burma on 12 Septem- 
ber 1944, he had expressed his fear and amneiy over n. He was 
firm in his view that the creation of Pakistan would only ruin the 
country economically, politically and culturally. Reiterating bis 
firm resolve to work for a united and free India, Bose said “I 
vehemently oppose the Pakistan scheme for the vivisecting of our 
motheiland.” 151 But when the Congress under the leadership of 
Nehru and Gandhi finally accepted the partition, Subhas Bose, 
unfortunately was no more to register his protest. 


“‘Jawaharlal Nehrn. “Interview lolhe Press”, Bombay, 23 June 1945, id S 
Gopal (ed I, Stinted Worts tfJmoharfol befou. vol 14 (New Delhi; OneOt 
Longman, 1942). p 21 

“‘Waning Agarasl Pakistan (Broadcast from sosiewfceie in Burma, J2 
Septe tnber 1942] id Stltaed Speeches ofSobkat Chandra Bose, cp n/,p 223. 
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Nehru and M.N. Roy 

'The two outstanding thinkers of modernlndian political thought 
1 who were once fascinated by Marxism, but laier repelled by 
its practice, were Nehrtt and M N. Roy. Disenchanted wiih the 
methods of communism in many ways, both began to search for a 
political alternative, in the first halfof the present century. While 
Nehru, in the process finally accepted the philosophy of libera- 
lism, Roy, after a brief period of lus caieer as a staunch com- 
munist, finally developed a new philosophy of Radical Humanism 
or New Humanism, Oiflcd with impressive intellect, both had 
clearly demonstrated the rare ability to analyse contemporary 
issues and politics. Dong the greatest political activists of their 
time, both were influenced by their own experiences and had 
developed their political ideas while leading or directing the Indian 
nationalist movement. Although aught in the web of Indian 
nationalism, they were intensely international in their basic out- 
look and the events and issues of world politics had, no doubt, a 
tetnfic impact on them. 

Yet, for all their wisdom, knowledge and experience, Nehru 
and Roy were unable to maintain a level of understanding bet- 
ween them. They had apparently chosen divergent paths in their 
long political career and it was Nehru and not Roy, who dom- 
inated the political scene in India. When Roy, moved about for 
fifteen years from 1915 to 1930, on various revolutionary missions 
abroad, Nehru preoccupied with the nationalist struggle, was 
steadily moving up to a position of leadership of the movement. 
Even after his return to India, Roy did not succeed in bis effort to 
direct the movement by wresting the leadership from Gandhi and 
Nehru. In fact he “remained boih a cultural and political outsider 
and suffered as a result.” 1 

‘Dennis Dalton, "Gandhi and Roy. The Interaction of Ideologies io India”, 
m Sibnarayan Ray (ed ), Gandht, India and the World (Bombay, Nachiketa 
Publications Ltd , 1970J, p I4T. 
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Rov AS A REVOLUnONAJtV 

There were three distinct phases in the evolution of Roy’s poli- 
tical career. la the first which lasted until 19J9. Roy was a militant 
nationalist engaged ia procuring anas and money for the terrorist- 
revolutionary activities in Bengal. In the second phase he became a 
Marxist and was very active in the communist movement first in 
Mexicj and then in Russia, China and India. In the last and 
final phase, he emerged as a Radical Humanist and gave up 
Marxism in favour of some kind of liberal humanism. 

Roy, like many of his contemporary Bengali intellectuals, 
started his political career as an extremist nationalist. He was 
involved in the revolutionary movements in Bengal even when he 
was a student* In 1915. after the outbreak of the First World 
War, he left the country "m search or arms with naive ideas about 
revolution and internaiional relations.”* Roy travelled extensively 
through Burma, Indonesia, China, Japan and the Philippines be- 
fore he reached U.S.A., in pursuit of his mission of an insurrec- 
tion in India. It was in the United States that be adopted his new 
name— Manabendra Nath Roy. His original name was Narendra 
Bhattacbarya. From US.A., Roy escaped to Mexico, where he 
came mto contact with Michael- Borodin, an agent of Comintern, 
but posing as a Russian commercial representative. His close as- 
sociation with Borodin was a turning point in his life in the sense 
that it was Bmodin who initiated Roy “in the intricacies of Hege- 
lian dialectics as the key to Marxism.” 1 He had gone to Mexico 
as a nationalist, but from there, he left for Russia as a confirmed 
Marxist. In Mexico, Roy, the new convert to Marxism, founded 
the Communist Party, the first Communist Party outside the 
Soviet Union. 5 

Recalling this political transformation he had in Mexico, Roy 
later wrote 

•Roywas first ailracied to the revolutionary “Yngantar” group and ia 1910 
fie w« seoicoced to imprircnmcxit 10 connection wnh th: Howrah Conspiracy 
Case and was ajain annied m 1915 ia connection with hii alleged cornphciiy 
in a political dacoiiy in Calcutta 

•M N Roy's Memoirs (Bonbay Allied Publishers. 1961), p, 219 

•lit*, p 195. 

■G P n ham charya tf iv Roy and Radical Humanism (Bombay A > B H 
Wadi a Publication, 1961). p 1. 
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I left the land of my rebirth an intellectually freeman, 
though with a new faith, ... I no longer believed in political 
freedom without the content of economic liberation and 
social justice. But I had also realized that intellectual free- 
dom— freedom from the bondage of all tradition and 
authority- was the condition for any effective struggle for 
social emancipation.* 

In November 1919, he left for Russia at the invitation of Lenin 
and there he grew into prominence because of his contribution to 
revolutionary strategy for communist activity in the colonial areas. 
He was an active participant in the Second Congress of the Com- 
munist International in 1920 and earned a name and a position for 
himself, despite his clash with Lenin on the colonial question. He 
was also elected to the presidium of the Communist International, 
and was for several jears the Head cf the Eastern Section. He 
wisitcd China in 1925 as the emissary of the Communist Inter- 
national and made an unsuccessful attempt to guide the Chinese 
revolutionary movement/ In 1928, Roy broke away his associa- 
tion with the International and after a brief spell in Germany, he 
returned to India in 1930, nearly fifteen years after his departure 
from India. 

Soon after his rclurn, Roy was arrested and imprisoned for six 
years. On release he joined the Indian National Congress and 
worked quite enthusiastically for sometime. But when the WorldWar 
broke out, he came into Conflict with the Cungress on the question 
of Indian's attitude to the problems posed by ihc war. For him 
the war was essentially a struggle between democracy and fascism 
and the victory of the former was a prerequisite for the liberation 
of the colonies. His rift with the congress ultimately led to his 
resignation from it, and in 1940, Roy founded the Radical Demo- 
cratic Party. The break with the Congress also marked the beginning 
of his break with communism. Far from being a committed 
Marxist, he now became a cntic of it. Although in December 1940, 
Roy founded the Radical Democratic Party, he soon became thoro- 
u ghly disillusioned with the party's performance in the electoral 
*-V A. Roy's Memoirs, op ci/ , pp 219-20. 

Roy presen ltd a detailed account of his experience in China in his book, 
evohincn and Counter-Rerolunon m China, which was first published m German 
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politics of 1945. Finding no tope for its political survival, he 
dissolved the party in 1948. Since then he started moving on an 
entirely new direction which finally led to the development of a 
Social Philosophy called New Humanism, which he continued to 
advocate till the end. 


Roy-Lemin Clashes on the Colonial Question 

M.N. Roy played a crucial role in the Second Congress of 
the Communist International held from 19 July to 7 August 1920. 
Lenin had already prepared and circulated his thesis on the 
colonial and semicolotual countries. Roy, who had serious reserva- 
tions about Lenin’s formulations on the question, wrote an alterna- 
tive thesis and submitted it to the Congress. It differed fundamen- 
tally with Lenin’s in the sense, that Roy had made a completely 
“different evaluation of the revolutionary potential of the Indian 
middle class.”® Though the Congress had finally adopted both the 
theses in a modified form, even the amended version clearly 
manifested Roy's disagreement with Lenin. Roy’s main argument 
was that “the bourgeoisie even in the most advanced colonial 
countries, like India, as a class, was not economically and cul- 
turally differentiated from the feudal social order, therefore the 
nationalist movement was ideologically reactionary m the sense 

•GJD Overtired and Marshall Wmdmiller, Communism in India (Berkeley 
and Lot Angeles: University of California, 1939), p. 2S. The Indian Commu- 
nist Party’s venson of Ihe Roy-Lea a clashes oaths revolutionary strategy was 
presented in an snide published in the party Organ— \ew Age on 22 February 
1970 There H was silled thai '"Roy opposed Lenin's ihesis on ihe basis of a 
distorted understanding ot Indian espenence He did ncl agree with ihe idea 
that ihe national bourgeois e can play an anti-imperialisl role Hence he wanted 
deletion ofitem 5 of iheses No II From Leans iheset where it was stated 
that die Communist Internal lonal should support bourgeois democratic move- 
mentsand enter into temporary alliance with bourgeois democracy in colonial 
and backward countnes Roy named the communist imemanooal only to help 
build Upthecommimist movement in India And he wanted the Communist 
Party or India to confine exclusively to organizing ihe broad popular masses to 
fighl foe then class interests Roy held several other erroneous anli-Mnrwst 
views on this quesuon, Tor instance, on the role of Gandhi, tbe relation bet- 
ween the Communist ua the East and the advanced capilahsl countries.'’ ' iemri- 
Roy Controversy on Revolutionary Strategy**. A ew Ast (New Delhi), vol. XVII, 
no 8, 22 February 1970, p 9. 
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that the triumph would not necessarily mean a bourgeois demo- 
cratic revolution.”’ 

However, the fundamental point of difference was about the 
role of Gandhi as the leader of the mass movement. Lenin believ ed 
that Gandhi was a revolutionary, as against that Roy ''maintained 
that he was a social reactionary though he might appear to be a 
political revolutionary.” 111 In substance, Roy repudiated Lenin’s 
contention that bourgeois nationalist movements were revolu- 
tionary m character and so the communists should support them. 
Lenin wanted communists to work with the bourgeois nationalist 
organizations because they were anti-imperialist and also because 
there were no well developed proletarian organizations at that 
tune. Roy opposed this policy of united anti imperialist front on 
the ground that the workers and peasants were so hostile to the 
nationalist bourgeoisie that they could net er join hands in their 
fight against imperialism. He insisted, on the other hand, that there 
were important proletarian organizations in those countries and 
the communists should actively collaborate with them in preference 
to the organizations of the national-bourgeoisie. As an example, 
Roy pointed out that ‘‘the revolutionary movement in India, m 
so far as the broad masses are concerned, has nothing in common 
with the national liberation movement.” 11 

Lenin deleted from Roy’s thesis the paragraph which was 
in conflict with his own views and placed the modified version 
before the Congress as 'supplementary thesis'. Id the open session 
of the Congress, Roy reiterated his views that “the Comintern 
and the Communist Parlies must work primarily in conjunction 
with the proletarian parties of the colonies and give moral and 
material support to the general revolutionary movement only 
through these parties.' ’’’In other words even the amended thesis, to 
some extent reflected the differences between Roy and Lenin Roy's 
argument, in substance, was that there were two distinct movements 
in the dependent countries. One was the democratic nationalistic 
movement led by the bourgeoisie for political independence and 


W iY. Roy's Memoirs, op at , p 379. 

“G. Adhikari (ed.), Documais of the History of the Comments! Party of 
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the other was the mass movement of the poor workers and 
peasantry for their own economic and social liberation. In such a 
situation, the task of the Communist International, according to 
Roy, was, not only to prevent any attempt of the former to con- 
trol the latter, but also to help the formation of communist parties 
which would lead the workers and peasants to revolution for the 
establishment of Soviet republics. The essence of the anti-imperia- 
list struggle, he added, was not in strengthening “the nationalist 
aspirations of the native bourgeoisie", in any manner. 11 In the 
light of these arguments, Lenin's thesis was modified and in the 
final draft of the thesis, the communist parties were advised to 
support “by action the revolutionary liberation movements,, 14 
rather than the bourgeois democratic liberation movements as 
recommended in the preliminary draft. It was also stated that 
“the Communist International has the duty of supporting the 
revolutionay movement in the colonies and backward countries 
only with the object of rallying the constituent elements of the 
future proletarian parlies ... MIS It seems that the Comintern con- 
ceded this paint and entrusted Roy with the responsibility of 
providing all possible assistance to the national revolutionary and 
communist movements in India and sufficient fund was put at his 
disposal for this purpose. 


Roy's Analysis of rue Indian Situation 

M,N. Roy was the first Indian communist who tried to analyse 
the Indian political situation and the interaction of the class forces 
in a Marxist framework. His first attack within the Comintern on 
bourgeois nationalist parties like Ibc Indian National Congress had 
come during his fhraous disagreement with Lemn at the Second 
World Congress. There he had argued that the Comintern should 
pursue an extremist uncompromising policy and work through 

’K* D Overstreet, Marshall Windmller. Communism in India, of (It , p 29. 

"Thesis on the National and Colonial Qacsticfl adopted by The Second Com- 
intern Congress, 2* July 1«0. in Jane Degras (ed 1, The Communist Jmtrno- 
wwfitoMMMir (J9/MS2Q, vdI I (London, Oxford University Press, 1956), 
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small organized revolutionary parties, by which, ia India, he 
apparently meant, such terrorist groups as the Jugunter Party, and 
the Anushilan Samiti in Bengal. Roy had denounced the polities 
of the moderates who represented the Indian national bourgeoisie. 
In his assessment of the Indian situation, Roy found that the 
political tactics of the bourgeoisie were largely "determined by 
the desire to acquire concessions and support from the British 
government in order to further its own development . .**• The 
economic and political concessions, according to him, were 
granted by the government not because of its fear of the Indian 
bourgeoisie, but because of the revolutionary mass movement, 
wihch was forcing the authorities to compromise ‘‘with that section 
of the people which was closer to themselves by class interest.’' 1 ’ 

Roy believed that the national bourgeoisie in India would 
eventually compromise with the rulers and settle for something 
less than complete independence. He, therefore, warned against the 
unreliability of the nationalist leaders, who, in his view, were 
bound to be a counter-revolutionary force in India and insisted that 
the Comintern should support only the revolutionary movement 
of the working class and the peasantry through the communist 
party. The Comintern, howerver rejected the line and continued 
to stress the strategy of an anti-imperialist united front and 
national unity to achieve political independence. 

In his Report on the Eastern Question, Roy, had, broadly classi- 
fied, the colonial and semi-colonial countries into three— "areas 
where capitalism and class differentiation were well developed, where 
capitalism was on a low level and feudalism remained the back- 
bone of society" and “where primitive conditions still prevail, 
where feudal patriarchalism. it the social-order.” 1 * He placed India 
in the first category. 

Roy was also a member of the "Eastern Commission”, which 
drafted “The Thesis on the Eastern Question”. This thesis speci- 
fically warned tbe Asian communist parties not to function asmere 
stooges of the national liberation movements. Instead they were 

“M.N Roy, India in Transition (Bombay: Nichiketa Publications, 19?|), p 
42 . 

"Ibid, 

"MN Roy, '-Report oa the Eastern Question”, in G. Aihjkan (ed ), Docu- 
ment* of the History of the Communist Party of India 11917-1922), vol t, op at , 
p 336 
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asked to maintain tbeir own initiative and independence even 
while cooperating with the nationalist leaders. However the thesis 
did not share Roy’s view that the national bourgeoisie would 
ultimately betray the nationalist cause in more advanced countries 
(ike India 

Roy had also held an exaggerated view of the class forces in 
India. His estimate of five million workers and thirtyseven million 
landless peasants 1 * in India at that time was far from real. It was 
on the basis of this highly inflated strength of the proletariat, that 
Roy reported to the Comintern that "although the lodian nationa- 
list movement rested for the most part on the middle class, the 
downtrodden Indian masses would shortly blaze their own revolu- 
tionary trarl.”“ Being conscious of the untrustworthy character 
of the national bourgeoisie, Roy insisted on developing communist 
parties in dependent colonies, rather than supporting the existing 
bourgeois nationalist movements. In Jhis earlier thesis he had re- 
commended the organization of ‘peasants and workers’ Soviets' as 
soon as possible. 

At a secret meeting on (he Colonial Commission held in 
Moscow, in 1922, Roy suggested that the tactics of the Indian 
communists should be to combine the independence movement, 
the labour organizations and the Kisan Sabhas, into one struggle. 
This was endorsed by the Commission. Shortly after, Roy moved 
m correspondence with various communist groups in India and 
directed them to link up their activities "with the left wing of the 
National Congress, the left wing of the trade union movement, the 
Khilafat movement and the Sikh movement to form a radical all 
India party." 11 This was to be formed within the Indian National 
Congress, but controlled by the communists. 


St RATIO* FOR A RlVOLUTlObARV Moyimujt 
By December 1921, it was clear that Roy, despite his sharp 
u lbid, p 163 
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criticism of the National Congress, passionately desired to influ- 
ence that organization. He had acknowledged, in bis manifesto, 
which was prepared for (be thirty sixth annual session of the 
Congress held at Ahmedabad, that the Congress was “the leader 
of the movement lor national liberation”, and appealed for the 
adoption of a liberal economic programme for the benefit of the 
poor workers and peasants. Later he presented (he same favourite 
theme tn his '‘One Year of Non-cooperation.' From Ahmedabad 
to Gaya”, m 1923.** 

Roy had, by then, understood the character of the Congress 
which by all means, was a ‘'heterogeneous collection of groups 
and individuals with widely different philosophies and aims/’** 
Within the Congress there were groupsand bloeswhichnot only pro- 
moted factionalism but were also competing with one another for 
control of the organization. His tactical approach as he explained 
in a series of articles in' 'Advance Guard”** in 1922, consisted of 
two cardinal points. First, those Indians who had accepted the 
Communist ideology were to form an opposition group in the 
Congress with the sole aim of finally capturing its leadership. 
Second, attempts were to be made constantly to convert the left 
elements to communism through propaganda. 1 * 

In 1922, Roy prepared a comprehensive report on the Indian 
situation which was published in the form of a book entitled— 
India m Transition. The work was appreciated by the then 
Comintern leaders as a fine Marxist interpretation of Indian con- 
ditions. Contrary to the general notion, Roy’s main contention in 

"M.N Roy and Er elya Roy, One Year of Non-Cooperation. From Mmedabed 
to Goya (Calculi,,: Communal F»riy of India, 192J) p. 1 1 . 

M G D. Overstreet and Marshall Wiadimllcr, Communism in India, op. at , 
P AS 

’’Tie ortgttul name of this journal was yatgmJ whrch nil changed to 
Advance Guard in 1922 Roy published it from Berlin in 1922. See O. Adtukari 
ted ), Documents of the History of the CPI. (1917-12), Vol. I op. ell., p 506 
Roy also wrote a large number of boots, letters, statements and manifestos, 
and despatched them to India aloog with the official organ of the Communist 
International, “ Impreeor **. According to British intelligence, Aroma Hour 
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tbs book was that Iadia “had almost ceased to be feudal, but it 
was not yet capitalist.”** Analysing the nationalist movement in 
that background, Roy characterised the Indian National Congress 
as a bourgeois organization. Moderates and extremists were 
denounced as spokesmen of the Indian bourgeoisie though he re- 
cognized that many were having progressive views. Most of the 
nationalist leaders including Gandhi were condemned for their 
revivalist medieval approach to politics. Roy, then believed that 
the only solution to India's future lay in adopting the Marxist 
ideology. The strategy which he suggested to the Indian com- 
munists was that the latter should join the Congress party with a 
minimum Marxist programme of the political action. This was to 
enable them to gradualy strengthen their own base and power, so 
as to make it a party of tbe proletariat to finally capture the 
nationalist movement. 

In his correspondence with the Indian communists, Roy stres- 
sed the necessity of penetrating the Ail India Congress Committee, 
in oeder to save tbe Congress from its present degeneration. He 
also called for the creation of a Nationalist Party to get out of the 
political impasse. 

Roy had high expectations from C.R. Das who presided over 
the Gaya session of tbe Indian National Congress in December 
1922. His impression that C.R. Das would give a radical orient- 
ation to the Congress politics was however proved to be wrong. 
In fact the Gaya session was a great disappointment for him. 
Rejecting Roy’s line of inevitability of a violent revolution,*’ 
C.R- Das declared, in bis presidential address, bis full faith in the 
principle of non-violence. In the circumstances, Roy thought that 
radicalisatioa of the Congress was possible only through a patty 
of workers and peasants, and so, in 1923 steps were taken to 

*G 7). FanVh, Forward to M H Roy, India la Turns men, op ett , 

p. to. 
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organize a Workers and Peasants Parry. 

At the lime of the Belgaum session or the Congress in 1924. 
Roy issued an "Appeal to the Nationalists" reiterating his earlier 
call for the organization of a Revolutionary Nationalist Party 
having confidence of the masses to push the struggle on a revolu- 
tionary course. The Party’s programme, as he explained, was to 
include “national independence, abolition of feudalism and land- 
lordism, nationalisation of land, mines ?nd public utilities, and 
freedom of religion and worship.”** Such a programme, he argued, 
would enthuse the people for a radical and vigorous political 
action. 

Roy then found a saviour in the new leadership of Stalin whose 
approach virtually amounted to a reversal of the earlier strategy 
of the Comintern under the leadership of Lenin. The process of 
reversal was comp’ete and explicit with the presentation of the 
"Colonial Thesis'* lo the Sixth Congress in 1928, though it was 
initiated as early as 1925 when Stalin adopted a class against class 
approach to the colonial problems. In his famous address to the 
students of the University of the Peoples of the East, on 18 May 
1925, Stalin said that the Indian bourgeoisie betrayed the national 
revolution by compromising with imperialism. The task of the 
communists in India was, therefore, “to set up a nationalist and 
revolutionary coalition of workers, peasants and revolutionary 
intellectuals as a counterpoise to the coalition of the great bour- 
geoisie with the imperialists " "The revolution cannot be 

victorious unless this alliance is broken. ”** 

Encouraged by Stalin's speech, Roy reformulated his views on 
the Indian situation and presented it in 1926, in bis book Future of 
Indian Politics. According to Roy, bourgeois nationalism in India 
ended in a complete compromise with imperialism. Reiterating his 
ideas which he had earlier presented to the Second Congress of the 
Communist International, Roy observed : 

The social elements that will henceforth compose the move- 
ment for national liberation, are the petty intellectuals, 

“John Patrick Hailhccx, Communism and Nationalism in India, op at , 
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aitisiM. small traders, peasantry and the proletariat. In the 
existing condition of the Indian society, all these belong to 
the oppressed and exploited class. The movement for 
national liberation will take place on the basis of the strug- 
gle between the exploiting and exploited classes. Henceforth 
the tight for national freedom in India becomes a class 
struggle approximating to the final stage.” 

The class struggle, however, was to be intensified by the comu- 
nist party as well as by a broadbased Peoples Party, consisting of 
the democratic allies of the proletariat. Roy believed that the fight 
for freedom would have to be led by the people themselves and 
they must have a broadbased organization of which the proletariat 
would be only one of the components. “In this party", he wrote, 
“the proletariat will stand side by side with the petty bourgeois 
and peasent masses, as the most advanced democratic class.’’* 1 In 
other words, what Roy actually pleaded for, was the development 
of a democratic party consisting of peasants, workers and the petty 
bourgeoisie which willhave a radical programme of agrarian re- 
forms and a political programme of complete independence.” 


Rov’s Critique of Gandhi 

M.N. Roy was a persistent critic of Gandhi from the beginning 
of his active political career, fa a sense, throughout the period of 
his stay abroad, he was mainly preoccupied with Gandhi’s power, 
popularity and leadership. But ironically Gandhi seldom referred 
to Roy, in his speeches or writings, and even after Roy's return to 
India; Giadhi took scant notice of him. 

Ns a Marxist, it was Roy’s conviction that any attempt at 
social reconsi ruction based on traditional institutions within the 
existing value system, was doomed to failure and it could succeed 
only in restraining social progress. From this point of view, Roy 

**M N Roy, Future of [ajjvt PoUlict (London R. Bishop, X Blomfield 
Crescent, 19251, p 95 
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could never appreciate Gandbian technique of Indian struggle or 
bis revolutionary potential. 

Roy's first detailed critique of Gandhi appeared in his book 
India in Transition* which was actually based on the debate bet- 
ween himself and Lenin at the ‘Second Congress of the Communist 
International.' As mentioned earlier, it was in this Congress that 
Roy differed with Lenin, with respect to the assessment of the 
Indian situation and the role of Gandhi as the leader of the nationa- 
list movement. Lenin believed that Gandhi was playing a progres- 
sive role, and "as an inspire; and leader of a mass movement, he 
was a revolutionary.”” On the contrary, Roy maintained that the 
■‘nationalist movement was ideologically reactionary” and “as the 
present moment, Gandhi also tries to save the spiritual civilization 
of India through the aggrandizement of the merchants and manu- 
factrers.”“ 

Roy continued to propagate this view in his letters, articles and 
books since then, and it had influenced the thinking of the Indian 
communists in the early stages even though they criticised Roy 
later for his “left sectarian attitude”** His failure to understand 
the dynamism of Gandhi was clear when he described "Gandhism 
as the acutest and most desperate manifestation of the forces of 
reaction. . . .**» Roy was away from the country for many years 
and that his assessment of Gandhi was based on inadequate and 
unreliable source of information about the Indian situation. This 
was fairly evident, when he observed, that the Congress was dead 
and that •‘The impending wane of Gandhism signifies the collapse 
of the reactionary forces and their total elimination, from the 
political movement."** 

He believed that the Indian nationalist movement inspired by 
the Gandhtan cult, could not succeed because of its apparent con- 
tradictions: and "the imminent collapse of Gandhism”, Roy pre- 
dicted, “will dose a romantic and exciting chapter of the Indian 

“Roy wrote India in Transition in collaboration with Abani MuWiepi and it 
was published from Geneva m 1922. to the last chapter of this book, Roy has 
presented tin celticism of Gandhi. 
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rational movement.” 31 In his characteristic style, Roy again 
declared that “Gandhism is nothing but peity-bourgeois hutnani- 
tanamsm hopelessly bewildered in the clashes of the staggering 
forces of human progress.” 40 

In his book Indio’s Problem <uttf its Solution, published towards 
the end of 1922, Roy criticised the Congress for its betrayal of the 
revolutionary forces. He also directed 3 scathing attack on what 
he called Gandhi’s medievalism and conservatism. Gandhi, comp- 
lained Roy, made a religion of nationalism by simply exploiting the 
ignorance of the masses. By constantly appealing to the medieval 
mentality of the masses, Gandhi was deliberately discouraging all 
possible revolutionary mass action. Writing in retrospect, Roy 
observed in his Memoirs, “The quintessence of the situation, as I 
analysed and understood it, was a potentially revolutionary move- 
ment restrained by a reactionary ideology.” 11 

Roy found nothing revolutionary in the Non-cooperation move- 
ment launched by Gandhi. According to him, it was essentially a 
middle class movement, and so he advocated a militant mass action 
in place of Gandhi’s non-cooperation. He felt that the Congress 
which continuously enjoyed the patronage of the copitalists, could 
never mobilise the support of the workers and peasants for any kind 
of meaningful mass action. Gandhi's doctrine of class harmony, 
hit theory .that “workers should not look upon their employers as 
exploiters, but trust them as their elder brothers”, “ his religious 
ideology and trusteeship were all at once welcomed by the capita- 
lists and landlords. 

Roy believed that Gandhi was an obstruction in the path of 
social progress because be was essentially a Hindu revivalist, who 
was eager to maintain the values of ‘'subservience, submission and 
self-abnegation already enshrined in Hinduism.” 41 Again, in his 
outlook and approach, Gandhi appeared to be authoritarian and 
antidemocratic, and his fast, according to Roy, was nothing but a 
kind of moral coercion. He looked upon Gandhi as a prisoner of 
Hindu traditions ‘‘which for centuries had completely fettered the 
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Indian mind in the name of spirituality.”” Instead of trying to 
liberate man from the age-old irrationalities of the caste system 
and religious superstition, Gandhi was encouraging him to accept 
traditional observances. Roy was quite vehement in his attack on 
Gandhi and Tilafc, who frequently used the idiom and language 
of religion to appeal to the masses. He bad no admiration for 
India's Hindu heritage, for he looked down upon Hinduism as an 
ideology of social slavery.” 

Roy was futious at Gandhi when the latter suspended the Non- 
cooperation movement. Without knowing the revolutionary poten- 
tial of Gandhi’s programme, he deplored the action and he thought 
that the suspension came at a time when it had (he possibility of 
becoming a full scale mass revolution. “The Congress had com- 
mitted suicide", Roy commented, “by repudiating the revolu- 
tionary action of its followers. A powerful revolutionary movement 
had been sacrificed on the alter of Gandhism.”” In his Manifesto 
To The All India Congress Committee, dated 15 July 1922, Roy 
wrote that the Congress resolutions adopted at Ahmedabad, 
Baidoli and Delhi "were the signs of decline, degeneration and 
betrayal" ... “and particularly the suspension of civil disobedience 
ordered from Bardoli, was a veritable betrayal or lbe revolutionary 
rank and file by the non-revolutionary and reactionary leader- 
ship." 1 ' 

Throughout the Twenties, Roy was most unsparing in his criti- 
cism of Gandhi, and in a number of articles and pamphlets, publi- 
shed during this period, he tried to project certain glaring defects 
and contradictions of Gandhism. The most serious limitation of 
Gandhism, according to Roy, was the absence of any clear pro- 
gramme of economic reform. Besides, instead of recognising the 
need for class struggle, Gandhi’s stress on social harmony, was 
equally a grave error. The metaphysical aspect ofhis political thinking 
together with the obscurantist and reactionary view of history' was 
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also pointed out as another serious drawback of Gandhism/' -I ^ S 
essence of the movement for national liberation, Roy asserted, was 
to be found in economic and social emancipation and certainly not 
in religion or metaphysics. What surprised Roy most, was the 
complete absence of any revolutionary zeal in the Gaadhisa 
approach to social change. Instead, one could only notice, Roy 
complained, a "weak and watery reformism which shrinks at every 
turn from the realities of the struggle for freedom.''" 

Roy looked upon Gandhi's emphasis on non-violence with » 
sense of contempt and continued to maintain that only those who 
did not want a revolution in India alone could pm their hopes on 
noo-voilent methods. What Roy advocated during this period was 
a vmlent overthrow of Ihe social order by sharpening class conflict* 
at all levels. He firmly believed that political freedom and econo* 
mic emancipation could never be attained under the leadership of 
Gandhi, Without realising the significant point that the nationalist 
movement in India was essentially dependent on the leadership of 
Gandhi, Roy went to the extent of calling for his replacement. 

There was, however, a slight relapse in Roy's attitude to Gandhi 
soon after the suspension of Non-cooperation movement. Recogni- 
sing his tremendous popularity and hold over the masses, Roy 
acknowledged Gandhi's unique capacity to awaken the masses 
political action. There he even compared Gandhi with "St. Thomas 
Aquinas, Savanorala and St. Franas or Assi$si.”“ 

Yet he continued with his virulent attack on what he called the 
negative features of Gandhism. This found expression in his 
"Prison Diaries” which he wrote during the five year period of hi* 
imprisonment from 1931 to 1936. Hu critique, as presented in 
eassy entitled “India's Message”, began with a contemptuous 
repudiation of Gandhism. Roy then, characteristically prououfeed 
his judgement on it as "a mass of platitudes and hopeless self 
contradictions", emerging from "a conception of morality based 
upon dogmatic faith. ” M Instead or calling it a philosophy, R°y 

'‘Damn Data®, CenJh! and Rcf-The IntireXhonaf ieWljfrel a JnJld, 1° 
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preferred to describe Gandhism as a religion politicized in order to 
serve "the ideological reflex" of India’s "cultural backwardness 
and superstition.” 5 * lo fact Roy went on analysing the ethics of 
Gaddhi just only torefutc all its moral virtues which he had idea- 
lised throughout his life. 

Roy repeatedly stated that Gandhism was only the message of 
medievalism and as such it had nothing to ofTcrfor the advancement 
of Indian society. For the attainment of progress and civilization, 
Roy asserted, thatone should look towards the West which repre- 
sented the free play of the forces of "rationalism, technology and 
modern science.” 51 This assumption of Roy was again in sharp 
contrast with that of Gandhi. 

There was, however, a perceptible change in Roy’s attitude to 
Gandhi and the Congress immediately after his release from prison 
in 193S. In that conciliatory mood, he was rather inclined to co- 
operate with both and his writings during this period reflected a 
spirit ofcompromise. However, bis desire to influence the Congress 
policies and to enhance his position, power and prestige within 
that organization, compelled him to be in search of new groups 
and alliances, Roy did not succeed even in this desperate attempt 
mainly because of his inability to adjust himself with the nationa- 
list leaders or with the nationalist sentiments which the Congress 
then represented. Without knowing that nationalist India was not 
interested in him, Roy jumped into the Congress politics, just only 
to be finally alienated from the political mainstream. As years 
passed on, it was fairly evident that Roy became a suspect in the 
eyes of both the Congressmen as well as the communists. 


Differing Assessment 

As stated earlier, Nehru had all along an entirely different 
assessment of Gandhi and much of Roy’s cnticis m was, therefore, 

‘•Roy wrolc in his Diary “Gandhism is the ideological reflex of this social 
background. It sways the mass mind, not as a moral philosophy, but aa a 
religion. ... The masses pay their homage lo a Mahatma —a source of tevtikd 
wisdom and agency of super-naitnal power. The social basis of GamU)j W „ 
cultural backwardness. Us intellectual mainstay, superstition ” lUd , p, jjj 
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bound to be unpalatable to him. Despite his own disagreement 
with Gandhi on numerous occasions, Nehru never denigrated him, 
nor tried to disown bun. He had accepted his political leadership 
rather unconditionally. Over the years, a conviction had grown in 
him that national independence must synchronise with social re- 
form and the former could be achieved only under the leadership 
of Gandhi. To him the very idea of disrupting national unity or 
dislodging the leadership of Gandhi was preposterous. It was 
Gandhi, Nehru openly acknowledged, who helped a "subservient 
demoralized people, incapable of any action and much less united 
action suddenly developa backbone and power or resistance and 
an amazing capacity for nmted action against the might of a great 
and entrenched empire.” 11 Reacting sharply against the criticism 
of Roy as well as that of the Communist international Nehru said: 

World events of the past decade or ruoie have many-lessons 
to teach us. There is the pitiful and miserable failure of 
social democracy jn England, Germany and other countries. 
There is ako failure to make good or to muse the masses, 
lospite of suitable economic conditions, of the communist 
parties of various countries (excluding the Soviet Union). In 
most countries communism is represented by three or four 
different groups or parties, each cursing and slandering the 
other, wholly incapable of united action, and often forgett- 
ing the common foe in their mutual hatreds. It is perfectly 
clear that, however correct the ideology of the Communist 
International may have been, their tactics have foiled. 11 

Roy’s criticism of Gandhi, Nehru felt, was most unfair and un- 
justified. It was irue that Gandhi, who was functioning purely m 
the nationalist plane, never tbojght in terms of class conflict. 

But the main contribution of Gandhiji to India and the 
Indian masses has been through the powerful movements 
which he launched through the National Congress. Through 

M Ji'*iturlil N«liru, iy.;V/-Wi«(AU»hob>U KiHbwu, !»»>, pp. Si-10 
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nation wide action he sought to mould the millions,... and 
changing them from a demoralised, timid, hopeless mass, 
bullied and crushed by every dominant interest, and incap- 
able of resistance inlo a people with seJf.respect and self- 
reliance, resisting tyranny, and capable of united action and 
sacrifice for a larger cause. 54 

Nehru was, no doubt, the acclaimed leader of the left group 
within the Congress. But he never thought of separating the revo- 
lutionary from the reformist elements— a task in which Roy 
engaged himself so unsuccessfully for many years. Unlike Roy, 
Nehru had identified himself completely with the Congress politics 
and culture, and at no stage of his long political career, he was 
guided by the desire for a new political organization. Again unlike 
Roy, he was determined to fight all his battle of ideas wilhm the 
Congress itself and succeeded, to some eatent, to push it to the 
level of his own political orientation. Funher Nehru had never 
adopted a sectarian approach in his fight for national liberation. 
From the beginning he had realized the historically progressive 
character of the Indian middle class— a fact which was seldom 
recognized by M.N. Roy. 

One of the basic differences between Nehru and Roy was that 
while the former readily recognized the fact that in contemporary 
Asia, nationalism was capable of generating necessary mass enthu- 
siasm, the latter did not subscribe to it. Nehru had, no doubt, a 
better and more realistic assessment of the Indian situation and 
perhaps that enabled him to accelerate the process of his own poli- 
tical development in a short span of time, Roy, on the contrary. 
With all his atheism, distrust of the peasantry and alienation from 
Indian culture, could not bridge the gulf between himself and the 
forces of nationalism. 

Nehru and Roy had fundamental differences with respect to the 
role of the Congress, in the struggle for independence. Despite his 
frank admission of its essentially bourgeois character, Nehru con- 
sidered the Congress to be the only potential instrument of mass 
action. He, therefore, sought to enlist the cooperation of all segm- 
ents, to strengthen that organization. Roy, on the other, hand 

"Jawaharht Nehru, Makar mi Gandhi (Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 
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wanted to throw the national bourgeoisie out of bounds of tbs 
revolutionary masses, so as to enable the struggle to eventually de- 
velop jnto a class war. “The movement for national liberation'*, 
Roy categorically stated, 'wj)J take place on tbe basis of the strug- 
gle between tbe exploiting and exploited classes. Henceforth the 
fight for national freedom in India, becomes a class struggle appro- 
ximating to the final stage" 5 ’ 


Critical Comment os Nehru’s Radicalism 

Roy saw, in 1928, the process of radicalization of the Congress 
politics. The initiative for a radical programme of action, however, 
came from Nehru, whose political resolution on complete indepen- 
dence, at Madras session, created a stir among a section of the 
nationalists. Though Roy considered that resolution as a favoura- 
ble sign, its adoption was described as “a mere stage show". What 
irritated him most was Nehru’s inability to utter a “single word" 
about the mans to attain the goal of ‘complete independence'. 
The resolution, accordihg to Roy, was mainly intended to please 
the petly-bourgeou elements within the Congress and thereby to 
prevent them from moving "towards revolutionary alliance with 
the masses."® Roy also found, during this period, a continuing 
process ofclass differentiation in the nationalist ranks leading to 
radicalization of the movement. The petty-bourgeoisie was now out 
growing the leadership of the big bourgeoisie— was the interesting 
comment of Roy on ihe activities of Nehru, Subhas Bose, Srinivasa 
Iyenger and the Independence of India League. He was also equal- 
ly critical of their socialist programme. However be predicted that 
the left nationalists would eventually ally themselves with the big 
bourgeoisie or "develop into a social democratic party.” 4 ’ 


Rov's Support to Nehru’s Programme 
When Roy returned to India on 17 December 1930, the Civil 
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Disobedience Movement was on a decline. Many Congressmen 
were on the look out for a more effective means of action to carry 
on their struggle for freedom. By that time Roy's principal agents 
in India— Tayab Shaik, Brayesh Singh, Sunder Kabadi and Dr, 
Anadi Baduri — had dene enough preparatory work for Roy to go 
ahead with his political programme. They had also given a wide 
publicity to Roy's proposal for z Constituent Assembly for India, 
and collected the signature of as many at one hundred active mem- 
bers of the Congress and the Nationalist Youth league, in its fav- 
our. Roy's demand for a Constituent Assembly, had a tremendous 
appeal to many in the Congress and Jawaharlal Nehru himself was 
in favour of it "Constituent Assembly", Roy declared, "is the 
central slogan of the democratic revolution, which is on the order 
of the day." 41 

Immediately after bis return, Roy got in touch with most of 
the political leaders,Ke spent a couple of months in the United 
Provinces, which was then in ferment because of the peasant 
agitations. He had, earlier accompanied Nehru on a tour of 
villages in that province and found that the peasant movement 
was developing quite rapidly there. He felt extremely happy with 
the development because "the broadening of the base of the Con- 
gress Party, its development into a semi legal organization, and the 
localization of its lower echelons had been his declared aim since 
he returned to India.”* 1 Roy thought that rural India was virtually 
in revolt because of the world wide fall in prices of agricultural pro- 
ducts and the time was opportune for the leftwing Congressmen to 
capture the leadership of the movement by supportingthc demands 
of the peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie. 

Ironically, Ihe interests of Roy and the left-wing nationalists 
coincided on this issue. Both were eager to strengthen their base in 
the organization with the support of the peasantry. Meanwhile, m 
pursuance of this programme, the United Province Provincial Con- 
gress Committee had launched a ‘no-rent’, campaign under the 
leadership of Nehru in December 1931, in five districts. From the 
beginning Roy had actively supported this movement and provided 
all encouragement to Nehrn even to resort to direct action. It 
should be noted that “Roy was one of the guiding forces behind 
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tic ‘Central Peasants Lea gue'.an organization which worked closely 

with the Congress Party and whose efforts met with considerable 
success m various parts of the province.”** But Roy’s suggest 100 
during this period that the workers* agitation for minimum econo- 
mic demands should be linked up with the national struggle f®t 
freedom— was not liked by Gandhi and his followers. They s*’cre 
al that time exploring the possibility of a negotiated settlement of 
the problem with the British Government. The result was the 
Gandtu-Irwin Pact, which provoked both Roy and Nehru, tho u Sh 
the latter finally accepted it under persuasion. 

Roy and Nehru had almost identical views on the future of the 
Congress Socialist Party. In a senes ofthree letters addressed to 
Congress Socialist Party in 1934 and 1935, Roy argued that the 
formation of a separate socialist patty within the Congress, wduld 
eventually lead to the isolation of the left-wing from the Congress 
leadership, It will also Ttduct thtir importance as well as 
effectiveness and they might ultimately be forced to leave the 
Congress.* 1 

To Roy, the immediate political objective was national indef«»- 
pendence, and to achieve it, he wanted the left wing to offer an 
alternative to the Gandtuan programme of national revolution. 
The left wing should concentrate on this point, rather than trying 
to divide the organization into socialists and non-socialists. He was 
also opposed to the Congress Socialist Party sponsored resolution* 
on confiscation of property without compensation and collectivisa- 
tion of had He warned the Socialists to realize that the majonty 
iathe Congress, at that stage, was not prepared to accept sociali- 
sm Instead of grouping the Congressmen into Socialists and n°o- 
Soci&lists, Roy argued, it would be better to effect a division bet- 
ween militant nationalists on the one hand and those who wantedto 
work within the framework of the Constitution of 1935, on the other. 
The Congress Socialist Party later did realize the validity of Ruy’ s 
criticism, and in the annual conference of the party held in Meerut 
in 1936, a resolution was adopted, stating that the party’s immedi- 
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at« task was not to convert the Congress into a Socialist Party but 
into a multi-class anti-imperialist front.* 4 

It might be recalled that Nehru was critical of the socialists on 
many accounts and that he refused to join the Congress Socialist 
Pany when it was formed. Both Roy and Nehru believed that the 
Congress Socialist Party was moving on a disastrous course and 
that its political future was rather bleak. Their prediction came true 
in 1939, when a constitutional subcommittee of the Congress re- 
commended to AICC, that the Party Constitution be amended to 
disallow membership to groups or parties opposed to the Congress 
policies. Subsequently, upon the attainment of independence, the 
constitution of the party was amended to that efiect and the socia- 
lists had to quit their parent organization. 


Nehru and Rot at me Karachi Session 

At the invitation of Nehru, Roy attended the Karachi session 
of the Congress in the guise of Dr. Mahtnud from United Provin- 
ces.' 1 The Karachi session was mainly to consider the Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact which had created some controvercies among a sectioa 
of the nationalist ranks. There was widespread feeling that Gandhi 
did compromise his position while accepting its terms. As stated 
above both Roy and Nehru were quite unbappys about the Pact. 

Roy had, however, no illusion about the final outcome of the 
session which was convened essentially to endrose the agreement. 
His aim was mainly to encourage the radical elements in the Con- 
gress and support their voice of dissent against Gandhi. In other 
Words he was out to exploit the prevailing discontent within the 
nationalist ranks. 

In the debates that followed the Subject-Committee’s resolution 
calling for the endorsement of the Pact. Roy proposed an amend' 
meat on behalf of a well organized leftwing group. His amendment 
described the Pact as "a betrayal of India by the bourgeoisie”, and 
pointed out that it was utteily inconsistent with the independence 
resolution, passed by the Lahore session of the Congress.** But the 
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amendment was ruled out of order and the Pact was finally appro- 
ved. For Roy, Karachi session was an eye-opener in the sense Shat 
he found Gandhi as popular as ever and that the voice of opposi- 
tion carried no weight at all. Roy, however felt sadly disappointed 
by a sadden change in the attitude of Nehru who was known for 
his open criticism of the Pact. But Gandhi was able to persuade 
him to move the resolution endorsing the Pact in the open session 
despite the fact that he was initially reluctant to do so. 

The Karachi session was significant in another respect, A rcsol- 
tion on Fundamental Rights and the National Economic Progra- 
mme was adopted, committing the Congress Party for the first 
time to a policy of socio-economic reform. 4 ' The adoption of this 
resolution, which was the subject of heated discussion, however, 
provoked a controversy later. Since it was a clear departure from 
the general policy of not taking up vital economic issues, in the 
open session of the Congress, there arose some speculation about 
its authorship. Those who knew of the presence of Roy at Karachi 
and were aware of the long discussions Nehru had with him, belie- 
ved that the draft was originally prepared by Roy although it was 
later recast by Nehru in consultation with Gandhi. 4 * This specula- 
tion which appeared widely in theconteinporary press, was stoutly 
denied by Nchm, who later described it in his autobiography as 
government inspired "tales of mystery and imagination.” He, 
however, stated that "he had to make several drafts", and the final 
resolution was prepared by him in consultation with Gandhi. 64 

Roy himself was cot at all happy with the Karachi resolution as 
it finally emerged, and he described it as an “instrument of decep- 
tion. ,,,l> He accused the Congress leadership of raising false hopes 
among left wing Congressmen while its real intention was to avoid 
the path of revolution. “The left-wing of the Congress*' Roy com- 
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raented, “was greatly enthused. In that groundless enthusiasm, the 
reformist deviation on the vital issue of the anti-imperialist strug- 
gle was not noticed". 11 The resolution simply reflected the confus- 
ed and vague thinking of the Coogress on vital issues. It may be 
noted that both Nehru and Roy, in the beginning, were in favour 
of a more radical orientation of the Congress policy. But the form- 
er, under pressure from the rightwing ultimately yielded and the 
resolution was considerably watered down. This had made Roy a 
critic of Nehru and the Karachi resolution. 

iM.N. Roy was arrested in Bombay on 21 July 1931 an a warr- 
ant pending against him in the Kanpur Communist Conspiracy 
Case and remained a prisoner till 20 November 1936. Hu arrest and 
detention evoked widespread sympathy for him and many nationa- 
list leaders including Nehru joined his defence committee. In one 
of his touching references to Roy, Nehru wrote at that time; 

And so he wastes away and his bright young life, which has 
already shown such rich promise, slides down hill to the 
brink. Such is the fate of one of the bravest and ablest of 
India's sons of the present generation., it is a tragedy to see 
the waste of the lives of those who have the ability and cap- 
acity to do so much for their country, while others whom 
nobodycan accuse of possessing any intellect or ideals or 
even decent feelings occupy the seats of power and autho- 
rity.’* 

During the short period of seven months, when Roy was free 
prior to his arrest, he bad politically activised himself and there 
were many tangible achievements fo his credit. He had initiated 
steps to strengthen the leftwing elements in the Congress. The 
‘Labour Subcoin mit tee’ of the Bombay Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee and the ‘Independence of India League’ were the products 
of his brain work. Roy’s activities on the Trade Union front were 
no less significant. In cooperation with the nationalists, he success- 
fully managed to keep official communists out of the All India 
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Trade Union Congress. In fact liis was an effort to reunite the 
trade union movement by building up representative trade 
unions. 71 


Roy’s Predicament in the Congress 

When Roy was released from prison on 2£> November 1936, 
there was a perceptible clraage in his political approach. His atti- 
tude to the Congress was one of willing cooperation and he was 
no longer interested in pressing for a radical socialist programme. 
He was ready to cooperate with all in the interests of national 
and organizational unity. In his message to the Indian people — 
Roy asked them to: 

rally in millions under the flag of the National Congress as 
a determined army fighting for democratic freedom.. Socia- 
lism or communism, ...is not the issue of the day. Real soci- 
alist or communists must realise that if they wish to play a 
part in the struggle for freedom of the Indian masses, Natio- 
nal independence is the immediate objective...The National 
Congress is our common platform.’ ' 

He, therefore appealed to every section of the nationalists to 
rally behind the Congress and put up a united fight for freedom. 

This statement of Roy, though created a furore among the 
leftists, was generally welcomed by the rank and file of the nationa 
lists. Consequently at the Political Conference in Bareilly Roy was 
formally enrolled as a Congress member and elected as a delegate 
to the annual party confrence to be held at Faizpur. rf In fact the 
the Bareilly conference passed a special resolution welcoming him 
to the Congress. Later, Nehru, in his presidential address in the 
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Faizpur session, referred to Roy as a veteran soldier m India’s 
struggle for freedom. 

Roy, inthe meantime, issued another statement clarifying his 
position and political objective which was to “strengthen the 
National Congress as the organ of an effective struggle against 
Imperialism I shall endeavour to unite and strengthen those ele- 
ments in the Congress which lave already realized that National 
Freedom is but a necessary stage on the road to a greater free- 
dom,” 71 What he actually proposed to do was to prepare a concrete 
plan of action fora democratic revolution by uniting the anti-imp- 
erialist forces and raising the level of mass political consciousness. 
As a first important step in this direction, Roy sought to democra- 
tise the Congress organization by making the local party units 
more and more influential. “The Congress organisation and leader- 
ship must be democratised, brought under the influence of the rank 
and file, I shall work for that purpose."” 

Keeping this objective in view, Roy held a series of meetings, 
in Bombay, with a number of Congress leaders like Sardar Vallabh- 
bhai Patel, Rajendra Prasad and Acharya Kripalani. But the Con- 
gress leaders were not very responsive to Roy's programme, as they 
wanted to have a cautious approach. In fact the right wing leaders 
had some mental reservation about Roy whose political credibility 
was never accepted beyond doubt. While addressing a group of 
Congressmen, Roy himself commented on his peculiar position in 
the Congress and said: “ lately I have painfully found a feeling 
of distrust and suspicion about me on the part of some people.” 7 ' 

Understandably Gandhi also did not want to encourage his 
long time critic. When Roy’s speech at Madras was brought to bis 
notice, Gandhi at once wrote to Nehru, “As I have already told you 
I find it difficult to understand him (Roy).” 7 * Gandhi had not 
forgotten the virulent campaign which Roy had unleashed against 
hitn in mid-twenties, A specimen ofhis bitter criticism contained 
in one of his letters to Gandhi was published in Young India in 
1925. Roy wiote in that letter. 
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The Mahatma proposes to ‘touch the masses through their 
hearts, their better nature’. It is a fascinating proposition, to 
which Bolshevism would not objeci.haditbeenfound workable 
in the practice of liberating the masses from class domination 
and imperialist oppression. His theory of ‘discipline’ is also 
very quessiooable. It may be good for the spiritual well-being 
of the masses, but it certainly weakens their will to fight for 
freedom. All these doctrines about ‘heart’, ’better nature’, 
'discipline', and the like have been adumbrated by those who 
were the . instruments of class domination. Bolshevism... 
challenges the existence of God and denounces all codes of 
religion and ethics . because in the struggle for freedom they 
are all found arrayed on the side of despotism, tyranny and 
oppression, 10 

Interestingly the socialists watched this development with utter 
dismay and suspicion, while the communists started a mounting 
attack on bisdnft towards the right. Roy, thus, found himself in 
a predicament. One section in the Congress treated him as a 
dangerous communist intriguer, while another looked upon him 
as a traitor to the cause of communism. 


The Clash on the A filiation of the Kisan Sabha with 
the Congests 

The Socialists and communists in India had been quite active 
among the vast peasantry during the mid thirtees, and the former, 
in fact, took lead in organizing the All India Kisan Sabha 
in January 1936. Their idea at that time was to make the Kjsan 
Sabha, a powerful class organization, so as to provide a strong 
political base for them 

The Congress leadership tben, had no dear thinking on 
developing the Kisan organizations into a class force, although it 
wanted to enlist the support of the Kisans individually just to 
broaden the organizational structure of the Congress. The strategy 
of the leftists, on the other hand, was to seek the collective alfilia* 

"M N Roy <o GandJu Young India, I January 192! reproduced in Collided 
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tion of Kisan Sabhis with the Congress, hoping that it might give 
them an additional support base within the party. Nehru, who was 
the spokesman of this strategy, used to advocate the collective 
affiliation of workers and peasants with the Congress Party. In the 
Lucknow session of the Congress, he openly supported the resolu- 
tion of the socialists to that effect. Though the resolution was 
defeated, the issue, however, became a bone of contention between 
Nehru and M.N. Roy. 

Roy stoutly opposed the idea of collective affiliation on the 
ground that such class organisations were likely to function as 
rival bodies within the Congress and might weaken the nationalist 
movement. He said: 

These organizations w ill he independent of the Congress . 

I do not visualise a new united front organ developing 
out of the joint working of the National Congress, the 
Trade Union Congress, the Kisan Congress, etc. What I 
visualise is the transformation of the Congress itself into 
that united front organ by the effective participation of the 
workers, peasants and other oppressed masses, •* 

Instead of collective affiliation, Roy wanted to strengthen the 
primary Congress committees with the cooperation and support of 
the local peasantry. His suggestion was that the Primary Congress 
committees should make the Congress a large peasants’ orgaaiza- 
tion. bl Roy had earlier discussed the question of widening the social 
base of the Congress with Rajendra Prasad, Sarder Vallabhbhai 
Patel and Bhufebhai Desai and subsequently sent his recommenda- 
tions to the Working Committee for amending the party constitu- 
tion. However he continued to oppose the idea of collective 
affiliation of the trade unions and peasant organizations. 

Nehru and Roy dashed again at the Faizpur session of the 
Congress when the socialists with the support of Nehru moved a 
resolution on the same issue. But the resolution was rejected, and 
instead, the Congress adopted a mass contact programme under 
which the Provincial Congress Committees were asked to form 
primary committees in all villages and wards. The Working 

"M N Roy, Or Slipping Out of Jail, M. N. Roy important publications, 
M N Roy Papers, Serial No 4, op. at., p. 12, 
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Committee was also authorised to appoint an Organizing Secretary 
to give effect to the mass contact programme. But, when Roy 
offered himself for the new post, he was discouraged by both 
Gandhi 3nd Nehru, who advised him to give up active politics and 
better devote himself to writing M 

It should be noted that the Congress resolution on mass contact 
programme had not incorporated all that Ray recommended on the 
issue Bui he was quite happy to see the Congress moving in that 
direction. However bis earlier observation that independent class 
organizations like Kisan Sabhas were likely to function as rivals 
to the Congress, later came true. Nehru, who had all along 
championed the cause of collective affiliation, himself became very 
unhappy about the way in which independent Kisan Sabhas were 
then functioning. He deprecated the tendency of the Sabhas to 
treat their red flag as a rival to the national flag.“ Ultimately 
in February I9J8, the Congress resorted to an extreme step, in its 
Haripnra session, by adopting a resolution which prohibited 
Congressmen from associating themselves with Kisan Sabhas. 

Roy’s differences with Nehru and other nationalist leaders were 
stiff widening rather than disappearing, as time passed on. In 1939 
when Subhas Bose founded bis new party-Forward Bloc, there 
arose a mild controversy between Nehru and Roy. Nehru believed 
that the new party was formed under the influence of Roy 
because its policies were at variance with those of the Congress, 
and as such it marked the beginning of a complete break with the 
past. Refuting this allegation, Roy categorically Stated, that the 
Forward Bloc came into existence without his knowledge and that 
he never tried to influence Its policies. Roy was, however, furious 
at Nehru for rejecting alj his proposals for democralisation of 
the Congress even without earing to took into their merits. 
His obsession with ihe Gandhiaa techniques, Roy said, had 
rendered Nehru incapable of seeing good in any other programme 
of political action. That Nehru was the principal defender 
of Gandhism formed the central point, m all hu critical remarks 
on Nehru during Ibis period. His views on the reaciionary 
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character of Gandhi and the Congress leadership also remained 
unchanged. 


Roy’s Indictment of Nehru 

Nehru any Roy worked in association with the Congress for 
about three years since the latter was released from prison in 1936. 
Before that, between his first meeting with Roy in Moscow in 
1927 and second at Allahabad on the eve of the Karachi session, 
Nehru had practically no contact with Ro>. But during the >ears 
Roy had written a lot, condemning the politics of Nehru, who, 
by his own confession, felt hurt on many occasions.” 

Roy presented his critical estimate of Nehru in a small booklet 
entitled ‘Janaharlal Nehru', which he wrote in 1945 when he was 
still a communist. He was so sharp and often uncharitable in his 
criticism that he had no mind to spate him practically on any 
point of consideration. Nehru’s inner contradictions, his attitude 
towards the war and the August offer of Lord Linlithgow, his 
rejection of Cupps proposal and acceptance of Vfavcll Plan, 
composition and character of his interim government and above 
all his Socialism— were all brought in for a through scrutiny, that 
the whole exercise rather appeared to be nothing but an open 
indictment of Nehru. 

Roy first focussed his attention on certain apparently contra- 
dictory approaches of Nehru to some of the contemporary 
political problems. With an eloquent testimony of facts, Roy 
questioned Nehru’s stand on the issue of Congress participation in 
the 1937 election to the Provincial legislative assemblies under the 
Art of 1935. The Act itself was described by Nehru as a “charter 
of slavery". But subsequently he not only welcomed the decision 
of the Congress to fight the election but also vigorously campaigned 
for its election victory. 

After the election there arose a controversy over the question of 
office acceptance. Nehru, who was then the President of the 
organization, opposed the formation of provincial ministries. His 

“Jawahatlil Nehru, An AuiohionopbdUmion TheBodley Head, 1956). p. 
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draft resolution to that effect, was however not acceptable to the 
Working Committee, and Nehru, at tb3t stage, even threatened to 
resign. In fact a final decision on the question had to be deferred 
on several occasions because of the opposition of Nehru and the 
Socialists.'* The deadlock was however resolved with the interven- 
tion of Gandhi who “prevailed upon the Committee to accept the 
original draft, amended by a short paragraph which invalidated 
the rest of the resolution.” 4 ’ Nehru then moved the amended 
resolution for acceptence and the Congress thus accepted office 
under the “charter of slavery”. This, according to Roy, was a 
dear betrayal. 

Much of Roy’s criticism of Nehru, was based on his belief that 
the latter often failed to act upon bis own convictions and was 
ever ready for compromises. This, be pointed out could be attri- 
buted to a conflict of two cultures in Nehru. The medieval 
tradition represented by Gandhi exerted too much pressure on him 
that it often clashed with his apparently modem ideas and 
outlooks. Roy’s interesting remark was that the Indian nationalist 
movement was being guided "at the same time by two men 
belonging to two epochs of cultural history, personifying two 
patterns of culture.”" While recognizing many admirable attri- 
butes of Nehru's personality, Roy commented that what raised him 
“to the high pedestal of the ‘Tribune of tbe People’ and subse- 
quently to political power”, was not those meritorious qualities, 
but “his mystic and mysterious relations with Gandhi.”" 

"Tbe subject came up for consideration in the Working Committee mcetin? 
in August 1933 and later at the Ltcknow and Faizpur, Congress sessions. In his 
presidential address at Faizpu, , Nehru said "the only logical consqacnce of |be 
Congress policy is to luve nothing lo do wnh ihe office and (he ministry. Any 
deviation Prom this Mould raein a reversal of that policy " S«e Patiabhi Sitara- 
mayia. The History of tin button fictional Co Weft {I9JS-47),vol 2 (Bombay. 
Padroa Publications, 1 9471. p 34 
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On India’s Participation in tub War 

Roy was again critical of Nchni for the latter’s contradictory 
stand on the question of India's participation in the British war 
efforts. Though the Congress itself was initially divided on the 
question, some leaders hie Nehru had viewed the war, essentially 
as a conflict between the forces of democracy and fascism, and 
therefore wanted to offer assistance to the British war efforts on 
condition that freedom and democracy would be granled to India 
soon after the war. This view was endorsed by thcAICCbya 
resolution adopted on 10 October I9J9. Since no favourable 
response was forthcoming from the Government, the Working 
Committee, later decided not to cooperate with the British in their 
war efforts. It also, at the same time, called upon all Congress 
ministries to resign. 

Roy had taken an entirely opposite position on the issue. He 
pleaded with the “Indian democrats and socialists", for “India’s 
voluntary, unconditional and purposeful participation in the 
war. . . He also demanded even the postponement of the 

national struggle until the end of the war. Roy and his supporters, 
in fact, organized a number of anti-fascist mass meetings through- 
out the country in support of their demand. Roy’s main attack 
was directed on Nehru for his contradictory approach. Earlier, 
according to Roy, Nehru had declared “that it was necessary in 
India’s interest, and the world's to prevent the victory of Axis 
Powers, yet be had the individual civil disobedience against the 
war, rejected the Cnpp's offer, justified the sabotage campaign of 
1942 and so forth.”’ 1 Roy argued that democracy and freedom 
would not have been of much value for India, if fascism was to 
emerge victorious in the war. Nehru took strong objection to Roy’s 
propaganda which, according to him, not only amounted to an act 
of gross indiscipline, “but an invitation to revolt against the 
Congress and to organize anti-Congress elements for the purpose.” 
“Under cover of fighting fascism”. Nehru painted out, “it is an 
attempt to help British imperialism at a moment when that imperi- 
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alism is determined to crush Indian nationalism and our movement 
for freedom .*' M Roy was also accused by the Congress leaders of 
United Province of committing an act of indiscipline and it 
eventually fed Joins expulsion from the? primary membership of 
the Congress party for a period of one year. 

Roy was quite bitter against Nehru, when the latter accepted 
the Wevell Plan, Nehru had all along maintained that “politics 
thought in terras of religious communities is inconsistent with 
domocracy," M and the Congress would never indulge in communal 
politics Yet he did not hesitate to argue that the interim govern- 
ment to be established under the Wavell Plan, was a definite 
advance towards the goal of complete national independence. In 
other words, Nehru was ready to ignore that part of the Wavell 
Plan which treated India, not as a homogeneous nation but as com- 
posed of so many religious communities. 

Roy, on the other hand, wanted the Cripps’ proposal to be 
accepted, for it offered much more than the Wavell plan. A mere 
additba of #»© or tires Indians, be segued, as members at the 
Executive Council, was nothing, as long as the Viceroy retained 
his veto power and the Executive remained without responsibility 
to the legislature. According to Roy, Nehru was a party to the 
rejection of the Cripps proposal, because ‘‘he did not share the 
conviction that the victory of the Axis Powers would be as much 
of a calamity for India as for the test of the world. Lacking that 
conviction, he Would not take the responsibility of mobilising the 
Indian people to make the maximum contribution to the war."*' 
Cripps’ proposal was rejected by Nehru on the ground that it 
offered only ‘limited power’. But even with the possession of 
limited power, Roy argued, democratic, intelligent and foresighted 
men could certainly promote the cause of freedom. 

Roy appeared to be rather unfair to Nehru when he attacked 
bun for accepting the leadership of Gandhi. Gandhi, from the 
beginning, had introduced a doze of religion into politics, which 
Roy always regarded as a medieval practice. For Nehru and many 

■'Jawabailal Nehru to M N Roy, Allahabad, V September 1 940 , 10 S GppaJ 
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others, Gandhi was the only ideal leader. But, “by accepting 
Gandhi,” Roy observed, "as the best of all possible leaders of 
nationalist India, Nebru endorses the medieval practice of intro- 
ducing religion into politics.*’** 

Roy had no appreciation for Nehru’s affectionate regards for 
Gandhi, nor his modem, scientific outlook. He regarded him as an 
unwitting tool of Gandhi and a popularity hunting demagogue, 
who readily served the reactionary purpose of the Congress by 
rationalising the obscurantism of Gandhi. 

This was undoubtedly an unwarranted criticism. The difficulty 
with Roy was that he completely misjudged certain important 
aspects of Nehru's political career. As an intellectual in politics, 
his radicalism was necessarily conditioned by certain practical con- 
siderations. That there was ao future for anyone who broke with 
the Mahatma, and that political victory lay, not in being rigid 
but in being flexible enough to compromise, was a settled convic- 
tion of Nehru. 


Brno Comment on Nehru’s Sociausm 

Roy’s comment on Nehru’s socialist ideas was equally sharp 
and bitter. "His fascination for socialism”, wrote Roy, “was the 
expression of the longing of the lonesome intellectual of the 
twentieth century for an ideal.”** Far from having a sense of open 
commitment, Roy believed, that Nehru had only an ‘emotional 
longing’ for socialism. In fact, his socialist ideas remained abso- 
lutely vague throughout and he had no precise thinking of the 
right means of social ie-ccastruction. That vague and confused 
thinking of socialism, according to Roy, could only prevent him 
from leading the movement towards the higher goal of a social 
revolution. Had the mass movement generated under the banner 
of nationalism been well articulated, the social revolutionary spirit 
of the masses would have seriously threatened the prevailing social 
order. But, instead cf providing that revolutionary impulse. Boy 
complained, Nehru’s nationalism preferred “to deceive and 

"Ibid , p. 11. 
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mislead the politically inarticulate urge for social justice.”* 7 By 
nuxmg up nationalism and vaguely conceived socialist ideas, Nehru 
had merely confused the issues. He was also accused of making 
an attempt to rationalise conservative nationalism as the means to 
social revolution. 

Without any clarity of thought or qualm of conscience, Nehru 
continued to preach socialism winch could only help to stagnate 
and arrest the development of the progressive forces in the 
country. His socialist idea found its application first in his demand 
for the nationalization of land. This, according to Roy, was a pro- 
gressive demand. But the Congress refused to accept it. This should 
have convinced Nehru of the true character of that organization, 
“Instead of seeing the obvious”, Roy pointed out, “Nehru vulg- 
arised socialism by identifying it with nationalization of land, 
which can be associated with economic systems based on private 
ownership.”** Again Nehru appeared to have ignored a funda- 
mental principle that socialism was applicable only to a highly 
developed capitalist society where land was not the principal means 
of prvdveuoa. Jtoy argued that mere asisoxhziUo!) of land 
within the capitalist system did not mean socialism for the reason 
that the private ownership of the means of capitalist production 
was not abolished thereby. Roy, therefore, concluded that cither 
Nehru was not aware of these implications of his propaganda in 
the context of the Indian situation”,” or he was not sincere to 
what he preached. 

Roy interpreted Nehru’s “progressive socialism” as a “synthe- 
tic ideology of National Socialism."i w Conceding that nationalist 
Nehru had a revolutionary Programme for an un-compromising 
aoti-impenahst struggle, Roy pointed out his failure to organize a 
sustained national struggle for social revolution. Roy found this 
apparent default of Nehru in the intellectual conviction and cul- 
tural ideals which he had nourished over a period in the European 
liberal tradition. 

Roy’s assessment of Nehru's socialism was purely from a Mar- 
xist point of view. Being a supreme pragmatist, he was never 
bothered about the ideological nicities or philosophical mteipreta- 
ft 37-38 
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(iocs of socialism. Ia his anxiety to promote equality and social 
justice, he developed the idea of socialism as a distant goal. In his 
scheme of things, there was absolutely no room for class war or a 
violent overthrow of the existing order. “In considering these 
economic aspects of our problems”, Nehru emphasised, “wc have 
always to remember the basic approach of peaceful means. . . ." m 
Nehru's commitment was, therefore, rot to any rigid ideology, but 
to the doctrine of golden mean which stressed the need to aviod 
the extremes. His eagerness to aviod the apparent shortcomings of 
both liberalism and scientific socialism on the one hand, and his 
rationalism and humanism on the other, together contributed to 
the development of his socialist ideas. Contrary to that Roy held 
the Marxist view that capitalism and communism were the two 
incompatible opposities where there was absolutely no room for 
any compromise. 


On Interim Government and Economic Policy 

In Nehru’s concept of socialism, state planning was an essential 
ingredient, It was his firm belief that, for rapid progress of the 
coumry some measure of state control and direction was inevitable 
in the field of economic planning. Roy, who was strongly opposed 
to this idea, maintained that “there will be absolutely no socialism 
in such planned economy. Nehru shares the wroDg notioa tbat 
planned economy is socialist economy." 102 

Nehru’s idea of state planning had been fairly well incorporated 
in “The Report of the National Planning Committee’’ of which he 
was one of the architects. 1 ” He, however, declared at that time, 
that a National Government was a political pre-requisiie for his 
economic programme. But he did not utter a single word any- 
where about the social composition of the National Government 

'"Jawahirtil Nehru, "The Basic Approach. — A Note” published in AICC 
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which would i fa nslatc lus socialism into reality. This was a $'g® 1 * 
ficant omission according to Roy who, therefore, sought to throw 
some light on it- 

Roy was a bitter critic of the Interim Government formed 
under the leadership of Nehru. Its composition and character were 
such as would only con arm his earlier apprehension. The Congress 
Working Committee, with the approval of Nehru, "invited the 
representatives of industrial and financial interests to Join the new 
Executive Council,” and the list included Sir Ardeshir Dalai, a 
director of Tatas and an author of the Bombay Plan. 1 ** This, ac- 
cording to Roy, was to protect the interests of big business as 
well as "to prepare the ground for an alliance between imperial's 1 ® 
and national capitalism." 101 

Subsequently Nehru set up a “Planning Board 1 the composi- 
tion of which revealed thit Roy's allegation was not altogether 
incorrect. The Board consisted of representatives of many vested 
interests, and the Government's industrial policy, framed on 
its advice was in accordance with the policy of the Bombay Plan. 
Thus the economic policy of the first National Government, Roy 
argued, was directed and controlled by the big business. Roy* 1 
purpose was mainly to expose Nehru's contradictory approach to 
his own professed socialism. 

Regardless of the merit ofthe criticism, the point is that despite 
Nehru’s earnest effort to give a new direction to India’s economic 
development, be failed to ensure a non-capitalist path of develop- 
ment It might have helped, to some extent, to prevent the growth 
of monopoly capitalism, but us no way, advanced the cause of 
socialism. Nehru was mistaken mi his thinking that state planning 
and public enterprise in the key sectors of the economy, would 
eventually bring m an alternative structure to capitalism. However, 
in the larger context of the nationalist movement Nehru, unlike 
Roy, was able to play the game of politics quite successfully. 
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r PiiE Indian nationalist movement, in its Early stage, until tbe First 

World War, was not a well organized mass movement. It was 
mainly confined to a relatively small segment of the community, 
comprising the upper class landlords and other wealthier elements 
who were somewhat loyal to the alien rulers and posed no serious 
challenge to them. The peasants and workers who remained almost 
totally unorganized, had not yet awakened. The Congress itself— 
extremists and moderates together— constituted only a small group 
of intellectuals. It remained an elite organization. Though extre- 
mism fitroonslnAed a more wacomptomhiag attiVade of iht dis- 
possessed intellectuals to the British rule, it evoked little sympathy 
at the mass level. The constitutionalism of tbe moderates too had 
faded to build up any meaningful mass action, though it well served 
the purpose of the bourgeoisie. 

It was in this political background that Gandhi emerged on the 
scene with all his novel experiments and forms of political action 
Gandhi, no doubt gave a fillip to the struggle and for the first titjie 
the nationalist agitation became a mass movement. Gandhi preach- 
ed a philosophy of class harmony and class collaboration and 
opposed any appeal to particular class interest. The political 
dynamism of Gandhi itself for sometime was not properly under- 
stood by many. His reluctance to define precisely the goal of the 
nationalist movement also added to the confusion. Under his 
leadership, tbe Congress became a viable and effective nationalist 
organization; but it was not without rivals or without a certain 
vulnerability ro political ideologies antagonistic to its own. Though 
the Congress had worked among the weak and the oppressed, it 
had not made any serious effort to develop class organizations- fa 
other words, tbe field was open to those who haddifferent political 
orientations to concentrate on those hitherto unorganized sections 
of the society. The political and social environment in India 
around the year 1920, thus provided bath openings and obstacles 
to the growth of communist movement. 
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Communist Influence on the National Concuss 

The Fust World War was followed by certain sweeping changes 
in many parts of the world. The most outstanding development 
was the emergence of socialism as a significant political force in 
the Soviet Union. Though socialist ideas had their echo in India 
even earlier, “it was the October Revolution in Russia and the 
establishment of the first working class state in the world which 
transformed socialism from what had been regarded as a utopian 
dream into a living reality,*’* The impact of socialist ideas was 
widely felt in India in the sense that it was also during the postwar 
period that the Indian working class began to emerge as a signifi- 
cant political force attracting the attention of many young nation- 
alist leaders. There was a kind of mass awakening in this period in the 
form of mass demonstrations, strikes, hartals and struggles, and the 
spreading mass unrest appeared to have shaken the foundation of 
British imperialism in India. The central significance of the 
period, however, was that a large number of revolutionaries joined 
the Indian National Congress and actively participated in the non- 
cooperation movement. In Bengal many communists held key posi- 
tions in the district and provincial Congress committees. But most 
of them were thoroughly disillusioned in 1922 when Gandhi sus- 
pended the movement. Though the suspension of the movement 
no doubt created a temporary setback to mass political activities, it 
stimulated a great debate oo Gandhi's leadership and the efficacy 
of Gandhian techniques in winning the war of independence. These 
discussions helped to form an intellectual climate conducive to the 
spread of new theories and new ideas. 

Meanwhile many Indian revolutionaries had already established 
contact with M.N. Roy, a communist in eaile in Europe through 
Nalini Gupta and Muzzaffar Ahmad. With his active help and 
assistance they did a lot of propaganda m favour of revolutionary 
socialism by disseminating Bolshevik literature. Many nationalists 
like C.R. Das and Subhas Chandra Bose had “some contact with 
Bolshevik revolutionaries in those days.”* But among those Con- 
gressmen who had established direct contact with the communists 
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and became an active member cf the Communist Centra at Beoaras 
was Dr. Sampumanand. On 16 October 1922, Sampumanand 
published a memorandum on the Congress political programme, 
which he had originally prepared to present to the Gaya Ssssion of 
the Congress. The memorandum was highly critical of Gandhi and 

his non-violent method of action, and contained an open call for 
complete independence. Sampumanand later established contact 
with Nehru, who was then in charge of Congress Volunteer Move- 
ment, In his reply of 25 April 1923. to a communication received 
from Sampurnanand, Nehru expressed his appreciation for Sampur- 
naoand’s suggestions for the radicalisation of Congress policies. 
Nehm, in fact, correctly observed at that time that “Communism 
in India had not progressed much beyond lie stage of an intellec- 
tual exercise."* Tie close contact between the two leaders, though 
not fruitful for any significant communist movement, was quite 
helpful for the radicalisation of the Congress politics. Later Nehru 
also showed some evidence of being influenced by the developments 
in Soviet Union and its inevitable impact on ladian politics. 

Communist influance on the Congress became noticeable during 
the trial of Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy Case in 1924 when the 
Comintern’s policy, as revealed by documentary proof, stressed 
the need for the fonnationof aCommunist Party of India. Leaflets 
widely circulated among the delegates of the Balgaum Session of 
the Congress in the same year, on behalf of the Communist Party 
of India, emphasised the importance of organizing what it called 
a Revolutionary Nationalist Party designed to achieve complete 
national independence “with a social and economic policy based 
on the public control of agriculture and industry as well as freedom 
of education and religious worship.”* Although finally the Com- 
munist Party was formed in December. 1925, its impact was only 
marginal, at that time, on the national liberation movement. 
However it functioned for many years mthepenpheryof the Indian 
National Congress and tried to influence the left elements within 
that organization. The party’s main tactical line at that stage was 
to work its way up through the Congress and finally to capture 

*Thi» Centre was established by Shaulat Usman. 

■Quoted in B B Misra , Tii teas Ptlukel Fmut—A Batoitcri Anofytiso/ 
Political Behaviour Ufto 1947, eg. of n 204 
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the leadership ousting the national bourgeoisie from the centre of 
the stage. Though the party did not succeed in its objective, it 
did some useful work on the trade union, students and youth 
fronts. It also tried to organize the peasantry in the rural areas. 


Radicalisahon of Concuss Pouncs 

Most of the early communists were the radical nationalists who 
Possessed somewhat “Vague and abstract ideas of Socialism and 
Marxism."* Their effort in the beginnig was to radicalise the 
Congress party and the Gandhian movement.but ultimately they 
had to reconcile to the fact that Gandhi was in full commacd of 
the Congress organization and was the most decisive factor in de- 
termining its strategy and tactics. However for many years, with a 
view to radicalise the Congress policies, the communists functioned 
with several other individuals and groups within the Congress. 
They seized every single opportunity to propagate that a "vague 
nationalism which sought to combine the interests of all classes, 
such as of labour and capital and of the peasant and landlord was 
a delusion and asserted, that a true socialist movement could not 
combine the interests of all classes.’’’ Rejecting the liberal demo- 
cratic theory, the communists stressed the need to organize the 
workers, peasants and the petty-bourgeoisie into a true revolutio- 
nary force for the national liberation and social transformation. 
Despite the fact that these ideas evoked some sympathy in a few 
individuals hke Nehru, the Congress as an organized body showed 
little inclination in that direction. As a matter of fact even Nehru 
and his followers were to remain contented with some radical reso- 
lutions and not with any meaningful mass action. 

With the am\al ofthe two Bntishcommunists— Philip Sprattand 
Ben Bradley, the ideological orientation of the early Indian com- 
munists began to assume a more precise Marxist formulations.* 
These two leaders “‘helped the communists in India to integrate 

•K Uimodiian, "Mania* and India: The Past", Seminar (Delhi), Jure 1974, 
j>.17 

'Sanfcar Chose, Sociafum and Communism hd* (Calcutta: Allied Publisher!, 
W7D.P 17 
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Marxist thought with the situation that was developing, and with 
the problems and tasks of the anti-imperialist movement and of 
the organization of the working people.”* Besides, the Indian com- 
munists, from the beginning, were under the influence of the ideas 
of Lenin and the strategy and tactics adopted by the Communist 
International under his leadership. It was from these sources then 
they realised the political and social si gniflcance of Indian -nation- 
alism and that the nationalist struggle, as part of the world wide 
anti-imperialist movement, was essentially meant to achieve Socia- 
lism and the emancipation of the woiking class. 

Keeping this ultimate objective inview, the communists, though 
a very small group, persistently sought to radicalise the nationalist 
movement through revolutionary ideas and militant actions. Their 
sharp criticism of the moderate leadership of the Congress 10 was 
well received by the progressive section. While supporting the 
movement, they rallied the leftist elements inside the Congress. 
Marxist ideas were also propagated by publishing a large number 
of journals and leaflets in different languages. 11 They also cham- 
pioned the cause of the exploited masses particularly the working 
class. 

The spread of socialist ideas, m a sense, gave a new orientation 
and added a new clement of strength to the anti-iropeiialist move- 
ment in the country. Communists called for the overthrow of 
feudalism and for a mass struggle for complete independence. They 
vehemently opposed the Congress demand for Dominion Status. 
They also attacked the vacillating and compromising attitude of 
the Congress leadership. 

Thus the growth or intellectual communism and its appeal to a 
section of the nationalists on the one hand, and the failure of the 
non-cooperation movement followed by the crisis in the Congress 
on the other, created a new political situation in India. It was, in 
fact, a period of “national upheaval”. The mass of people were 
involved in a great struggle which called for a profound uader- 


'K. Damodarao. “Marxism and India. The Past”, Seminar, op. at , p 17 
“M.N. Roy's India m Trent i: ton end What Do We Went? and S. A Dange's 
Gandhi Ye. Lenin were the products of communist criticism of the Congress 
leadership 

u i«d« Prakash in Marathi, S. A Dange's Sccioiisl in English, Nayoyvf n> 
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standing of the socio-economic forces in tie country. Tie nationa- 
list movement could not go on, for long on' the basis of any 
medieval thinking. The impotent constitutionalism of the moderates 
or the antiquated religious ideology had no appeal to any one. 
The working class, by that time had become an organized force 
exerting pressure ou the course and content of the political strug- 
gle. About the new orientation of the labour movement and the 
new challenge to the exist mg institutions, Jawaharlal Nebm 
observed: 

The organized labour movement, especially in Bombay, and 
to a lesser extent :a Calcutta, was also socialistic in a loose 
kind of way. . . • Vague communistic and socialistic ideas 
had spread among the intelligentsia. . . . Everywhere there 
was in evidence, a new spirit of enquiry, a questioning and 
a challenge to existing institutions. A clear and definite 
ideology was lacking. Nationalism still was the dominant 
thought. 1 ’ 

The peasants too had entered the national struggle in a big way. 

There was some kind of an unrest everywhere. 


Rise of Indian Communism 

Inspired by Marxist ideas on the one hand and disillusioned by 
the Gaodhuu methods of struggle on the other, the more militant 
among the fighters for freedom, formed small communist groups 
during 1923 in the industrial cities like Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Kanpur and Lahore. S.A. Dange, S.V. Ghate, Muzzaffar Alunad, 
Kazi Nazrul Islam, Smgara Velu Chettiar and Shaklatwala were 
the pioneers of the communist movement in India. An all India 
conference of these small groups was held in Cawnpoie at the initi- 
ative of Slyabhokta in December 1925 and a Communist Party of 
India was formed. Its social base was of middle class and leader- 
ship was in the hands of intellectuals. “The C.P.I's mind was 
then the mind of the Indian middle class intellectuals.’' 1 * Thus 

"Jawatutla] Nehru, Aa Aurobioimphy (London: The Bodley Head, 1953), 
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P.C. Josh) could claim later that: “Indian communism is born 
out of the Indian national movement itself. The founders of our 
party were the workers of the 1919-1920 movement either in the 
Congress or the Khilafat or from earlier terrorist groups." 14 

The Congress Party, the student community and the urban 
proletariat were the three fronts on which the Party directed its 
activities. But due to severe repressive policies of the British 
Government and also because of internal conflicts, the Party could 
not effectively function for many years. From the Peshawar Con- 
spiracy Case of 1923, in which the Scotland Yard and Indian C.I.D. 
collaborated, to the Kanpur Conspiracy Case of 1924 and to the 
famous Meerut Conspiracy Case of 1929, a chain of prosecutions 
was launched against the communists. However Workers and 
Peasants Parlies and Youth Organizations were formed in different 
provinces and communists and Congressmen actively collaborated 
with them. A good deal of journalistic activities were also initiated 
for spreading the ideology by the various communist groups scat- 
tered all over the country. In 1922-23 a Marathi paper called Indu 
Prakash and in English, Socialist under the editorship of S.A. 
Dange were published in Bombay, also Navayug from Madras, 
Dhumketu and Alma Shakti from Bengal also were in circulation. 
Ganavani was published by Muzaffar Ahmed and Inquilab by 
Gulara Hussain from Lahore. Masses of India, published from 
Berlin was also smuggled in for propaganda 15 

It was also during this period that communist groups were 
formed among the Indian emigrants in Germany and Soviet Union. 
Prominent among them were M.N. Roy and D, Chattopadhyaya. 
The former “played an important part in the Second Congress of 
the Communist International which adopted the resolution on 
national and colonial questions’’, 1 * while the latter was associated 
with the League Against Imperialism 

Equally significant was the general attitude of young radicals, 
in various parts of the country, who, in their disenchanted mood 

"P C Jos In, Congress end Communists (Bombay. People’s Publishing House. 
1944), p 4. 

“K Seshadn, ''An Assessment of the Communist Party's Role in the National 
Movement for Independence and Socialism'', in Proceedings of the Seminar on 
Socialism in India (fait 1 191 J-19J91, (Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, 
New Delhi, 1970), pp. 394-95. 
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with the Gandhian programme, naturally turned “lo Marx and 
Lenin in their search for an alternative party for national emanci- 
pation.” 1 ’ A section or the growing intellectual class produced by 
the British system of education also felt disappointed with 
Gandiuan ideology. “While this group did not necessarily wish to 
cast off all traditional values, it was nourished by Western ideas 
and ardently desired that India should attain social and economic 
progress.’', 1 * like any other advanced nation in the world. To some 
belonging to this group, socialist ideas were quite fascinating 
because of their radical socio-economic programme and also of the 
rapid political advancement. In other words for a number of young 
men and women, socialism was an alternative to Gandhism. 11 In 
the circumstances, it was natural that Marxist ideology became an 
attractive theme of the elites of the nationalist movement. Of 
these, the most important was Jawaharlal Nehru. 


The Impact of Marxism on Nehru 

“The theory and Philosophy of Marxism' '.wrote Nehru in his 
intobiography, “lightened up many a dark comer of my mind. 
History came to have a new meaning for me. The philosophy 
of Marxism had a tremendous appeal to Nehru. Its freedom from 
dogmatism and its most scientific outlook, he believed, were greatly 
helpful to understand the social phenomena. "While all other 
systems and theories were groping about in the dark”, Nehru 
said, “Marxism alone explained it (the world crisis) more or less 
satisfactorily and offered a real solution.” 11 Itshould be noted that 
Nehru’s affinity to the left was partly self-inspired and partly bom 
out of his contacts and experience of 1926-27 when he was away 
on a trip to Europe. There, as an official delegate of the National 

”K. Damodaran. “Marxian aed India: The Past”, St minor, op at , p. J6 

»GD Orerstreet, Mwktll Wiadmitor, Cmmnmxn in Indus (Berkeley acd 
Los Angeles. University of California Press, 1959), p. IS. 
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Congress, fas participated in the ‘Congress of Oppressed Nationa- 
lities’, held in Brussels, from 10 to 15 February 1927. He was also 
elected a member of the Organizing Committee of the League 
Against Imperialism and later served on its nine-member executive 
committee. Though tbs League had attracted a number of non- 
communist nationalists, many of them were aware of the commu- 
nist influence on it. “This Congress was, no doubt", observed 
Nehru, ‘‘communist inspired one, and the organization which 
emerged from its deliberations—' The League Against Imperialism 
—was actually a communist front.” 1 * Yethis participation enabl- 
ed him to “understand some of the problems of colonial and 
dependent countries.’’” It also provided, according to him ‘‘a 
common platform for the two great movements of revolt against 
the existing conditions which wc have in the world today, the stru- 
ggle of labour against the entrenched citadel of capital and the 
nationalist movements in countries under alien domination.”” The 
League had made its objective abundantly clear that imperialism 
was the common enemy to be fought ceaselessly and rooted out 
before a better order could be established. This was precisely the coo- 
viction of Nehru who believed that gradually even rational move- 
mentslike Indian National Congress, conservative in their social 
outlook, were beginning to look towards the socialist ideal of 
society. 

During his stay in Europe, Nehru had a meeting with Chatto- 
padhyaya and M.N. Roy. The former was one of the General 
Secretaries of the League while the latter was guiding from abroad 
the communist movement in India. Recalling his meeting with them, 
Nehru wrote, "of the few (Indian exiles) 1 met, the only persons 
impressed me intellectually, were Chattopadhayaya and M.N. 
Roy.”” 


Nehru’s Admiration of Soviet Achievements 
In November 1927 Nehru along with his father paid a short 

“Ibid., p. IS4. 
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visit to Moscow at the invitation of the 'Society for Cultural 
Relations’ to foreign countries, to attend the 10th anniversary 
celebration of the Bolshevik Revolution. The brief four day visit 
made a deep impression on the younger Nehru. On his return 
to India, he wrote a series of "random sketches and impressions” 
and the Indian press gave a wide publicity to that.* 4 These 
writings, however, contained occasional expressions of reservations 
which were to assume a greater significance in Nehru’s estima- 
tion of communism in later years. Yet he had great admiration 
for socialist ideas and Soviet achievements. "Personally”, said 
Nehru, ”1 aai a strong admirer of the general trend of policy in 
Russia. Soviet Russia today, in spite of heavy blunders and many 
sins, holds out the bright promise of a better day to the world at 
large and to the worker specially, more than any other country.” 17 
Later recalling his visit to Russia, Nehru wrote in his autobio- 
graphy* “the presence and the example of Soviets was a bright and 
. heartening phenomenon in a dark and dismal world. "*• He was, in 
fact thrilled by the spectacular achievement of the October Revolu- 
tion and he felt convinced that "the Soviet Revolution not only 
advanced the human society by a great leap, but also laid the 
foundation for a new civilization towards which the world would 
advance."* 7 

It should be noted that Nehru’s admiration for the Soviet 
experiments was not without criticism. Some of the negative 
aspects of the Soviet policy did create a feeling of reseniment in 
him. ‘'Often I disliked or did not understand somd developments 
there”, Nehru remarked, ‘‘and it seemed to me too closely concer- 
ned with the opportunism of the moment or the power politics of 

“Soon after Jus return. Nehiu wrote a number of articles and they were publi- 
shed in various newspapers in India. Most of them appeared in the Hindu ot 
Madias in Apnl, May, June and July 1928. One on “Education" appeared in 
Young India on 9, 16 and 23 August 1928. These iiticles weie later published 
in book form in December 1928. See S Gopal (ed). Selected Worke of 
Jawahorlat Neh’u, vol 2 (Mew Delhi* Orient Longman, 1972), pp 379-951. 
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the day.’**® In another place, he wrote, “I had been drawn to socia- 
lism and communism and Russia had appealed to me. Much in 
Soviet Russia I dislike— the ruthless suppression of all contrary 
opinion, the wholesale regimentation, the unnecessary violence {as 
I thought) in carrying out various policies."* 1 Despite all these 
adverse remarks, Nehru honestly confessed that the communist 
philosophy of life gave him much comfort and hope. Ia other 
words his political perception, no doubt, assumed an altogether 
new dimension. 


Nationalists' Sympathy for Communism 

The laudatory comments of Nehru had aroused a certain 
amount of sympathy for the Soviet Union. Some of the nationa- 
lists 33 appeared to feel that communists could well be regarded as 
useful allies in a common programme against imperialism. In any 
case they were ready to overlook the latter's attack on the bour- 
geois nature of the movement. 

At the Madras Session of the National Congress, held in 
December 1927, Nehru emerged as the leader of the radical Cong- 
ressmen and it was mainly due to his effort that the left wing won 
a major victory by pushing through a bunch of resolutions on 
complete independence, war danger and association with the League 
Against Imperialism. Among the communists who attended the 
Madras Session and supported Nehru’s resolutions were Phillip 
Sprair, R.S. Nirabtar, K.N. Joglekar and a few others.* 3 Since 
then he virtually plunged into the anti-imperialist struggle giving 
a new orientation to the whole movement. The general attitude of 
the left wing Congressmen and that of Nehru in particular was 
some-what conducive to the growth of communist movement in 
India. This was evident when the nationalist leaders opposed the 
"Pubic Safety Bill" which was introduced in the Central Legisla- 
tive Assembly in September 1928. This Bill was aimed at curbing 
the activities of Philip Spratt and Ben Bradley who were then guid- 
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and Peasants Patty 5 ’ In 1928, numbers of tie League were called 
"fascists’’, and “counter revolutionaries'’ and the League itsetf 
was characterised as a “bourgeois organization, whose object was to 
impede tie development of an independent ©ass movement.” 10 
Workers and Peasants and other Party members were instructed 
not to join the League nor to accept any office in the Congress 
although they were to remain in the Congress party— only for the 
purpose of exposing its reactionary leadership and splitting of its 
radical section. 

In its subsequent policy statements, the Communist Party of 
India specifically chose to attack the activities of the left group 
in the Congress. "The most harmful and dangerous obstacle 
to the victory of the Indian revolution”, according to the com- 
munists, "was the agitation carried on by the left elements of 
the National Congress, led by Jawaharlal Nehru, Bose, Ginwala 
and others." 11 These leaders were accused of using revolutionary 
phraseology as a cover for carrying on “bourgeois policy of con* 
fusing and disorganising the revolutionary struggle of the misses, 
and help the Congress to come to an understanding with British 
imperialism, ”« The part played by “the national reformists”, 
like Nehru m the labuur movement, where their attempt was dearly 
to substitute class collaboration for class struggle, was described as 
“blackguardly and harmful.” 

The most harmful and dangerous obstacle to the victory of 
the Indian revolution is the agitation earned on by the 'left' 
elements of the National Congress led by Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Bose, Cinwala and others. Under the cloak of revolu- 
tionary phraseology they carry on the bourgeois policy of 
confusing and disorganizing the revolutionary struggle of the 
masses, and help the Congress to come to anuaderstandingwiih 
British imperialism. Particularly blackguardly and harmful 

“The inaugural conference of the Jill India Workers and Peaiiott Party was 
held oo 21-24 December 1328 in Calcutta. TcoofiU sixteen member National 
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js the part played by the national reformists in the labour 
movement in which they try in every possible way to sub- 
stitute the methods of class collaboration for the method of 
class-struggle....* 1 

The communists feared that the left Congressmen might again 
try to set up a new party or organization like the ‘Independence 
for Itidia League’ in order to mobilise the mass of workers. The 
war on the ‘left nationalist reformers* was thus deliberately un- 
leashed just to isolate them from the Workers and Peasantry and 
to mobilise the latter under the banner of the Communist Party of 
India. 

Being an individualist and a strong believer in personal free- 
dom, Nehru found it difficult to align himself rigidly with any 
particular ideology. Despite his appreciation, he was conscious 
of the inherent limitations of both communism and capitalism 
which were detrimental to freedom and democracy. It should be 
remembered that Nehru accepted communism only as a distant 
social ideal' but himself had never been an unqualified Marxist. For 
'him, Marxism was ‘‘primarily an intellectual impulse based, to a 
considerable extent, on sympathy.”** While he was in agreement 
with the Marxist interpretation of the past, he was not convinced 
by its disgomsis of the future. Both revolutionary dictatorship and 
coercive methods in communism were regarded as neither desirable 
nor inevitable. By temperament he was fundamentally opposed to 
authoritarianism. He deplored the tendency of a dogmatic 
approach to Marxism, which is generally found in official commu- 
nism in Russia and elsewhere. Nehru’s outlook and approach was 
thus marked by a clear demarcation from both 19th century libe- 
ralism and 20the century communism. His was essentially an 
attempt to synthesise the vital elements cf liberalism with those of 
Marxism, and this was perhaps, his most distinctive contribution to 
the Congress culture and ideology. This, being his basic outlook, 
Nehru was bound to come into dash with the communists in 
India. 

“Draft Platform of Actioa of the Communist Party of India, Part II, The 
Fight for Partial Demands of the Revolutionary Movement, Party Document, 
File No 3, 1930, C.P.I Library, Ajay Bhavan, New Delhi, p. 7. 
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Nehru had his fi/sl encounter with the communists at the Brus- 
sels Conference. He felt irritated by the manner in which the com- 
munists, though in a minority sought to dominate the Executive 
Committee of the League. In his confidential report to the Congres 
Working Committee, Nehru expressed hi* “strongest objection to 
being led by the nose by the Russians or by anybody e1se:”“ This 
clash ultimately led to his expulsion from the League in 1931 and 
the resolution to that effect passed by the Executive stated, “Jaw 
harlal Nehru has become traitor to the cause ofthe emancipation of 
the people of India from the British imperialist yoke."*' Later he 
was condemned by the communists, as one of the most dangerous 
enemies ra the straggle hr independence. 


DlFfEMNCES ON THE ROLE OF GANDHI 

Nehru had serious differences with the communists on many 
accounts. Their estimate of Gandhi and his strategy and tactics 
as well as the character of the whole Gandhian movement were the 
hone of contention between the two. To the communists, the natio- 
nalist movement was essentially a bourgeois movement and Gandhi 
was a reactionary, ready to compromise with the British imperia- 
lists. While admitting the fact that it was a bourgeois movement, 
Nehru stressed the point that in colonial countries, nationalism 
took precedence over all other ideologies and it should derive its 
strength from the masses and work for them. But what irritated 
him most was the communists’ attack on Gandhi, whose bonafides 
he could never doubt, however much he differed from him. The 
Congress, under Caadbi's leadership, declared Nehru, "had pro- 
duced a wonderful awakening ofthe masses, and inspite of its vague 
bourgeois ideology, it had served a revolutionary purpose.”" He 
could never think of leaving this apparent revolutionary force, in 
the hope of developing a parallel or even a counterforce. That act, 

u Ji*ihirh! Nehru. ConMcmtil report to iht Congress Working Com- 
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Nehra thought, would be aD act of mere political adventure. He 
Was firm in his belief that ‘further progress, both ideological and in 
action', must be largely associated with Gandhi and Congress. 

But Congress at present meant Gandbiji. What would he do? 

. .He was a unique personality, and it was impossible to 
judge him by the usual standards, or even to apply the ordi- 
nary canons of logic to him. But because he was a revolu- 
tionary at bottom and was pledged to political independence 
for India, he was bound to play an uncompromising role till 
that independence was achieved. And in this very process he 
would— himself advance step by step toward the social 
goal.** 

His idea was, therefore, to influence the movement with his 
socialist ideas from within, and if possible to effect a coordination 
between the national and labour movement, each influencing the 
other.lt was this practical consideration of the political reality 
that pushed him towards compromises on crucial occasions. 

Throughout the period of his leadership, Gandhi was looked 
upon by the communists as the leader only of national bourgeoi- 
sie. They, therefore, agitated for the development of the working 
class as an independent class which would act as ‘the leader, the 
hegemon of the national revolution’. Gandhi, m his turn, was 
fundamentally opposed to Marxism, particularly to its doctrine of 
class struggle, Thus, the communist criticism of Gandhi was on 
the basis of their own assessment of the class character of the 
Gandhian movement. Hts doctrines, they believed, were all tooled 
not only in “medievalism or mysticism but also because, in practi- 
cal politics, they involved innumerable compromises with imperia- 
list, feudal and Indian bourgeois interests.” 4 * Gandhi, in their eyes, 
stood in “marked contrast to Mwx, Engels and Lenin”— the last 
being a contemporary of his. "Lenin combined the militant mass 
movement of the working class with the most advanced ideology, 
Gandhi combined it with the most reactionary and obscurantist 
of ideologies that was current in the contemporary world.”** The 
U !M, pp. 107-CS, 
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communists believed that the basic ideological tenets of Ganc 
were blocking the growth and development of the oational-revol 
tionary force in the country- Again the communists never accept 
the non-violent non-cooperation of Gandhi as an effective form 
action that would stnke at the roots of imperialism in India. H 
was only a pressure tactics to force the authorities to come to ten 
with the Congress. Gandhi was thus looked upon “as a counl 
revolutionary who did all he could to prevent the development 
our national movement on revolutionary lines.’’ 0 

To this vanton attack on Gandhi Nehru’ reaction was bo 
swift and strofrg. He rejected the communist version that Gand 
was forced to launch the two historic movements in 1921 and 19i 
because of mass pressure. On both occasions, Nehru cmphatica 
stated, that it was Gandhi whoimtiatedandforced the pace. It wou 
not have been possible to organize them if he had resisted it in a 
way. Nehru regretted that the communists should have indulg 
in all kinds of haseless and TUmformed criticisms of a petsot 
nature' particularly against Gandhi. 

U u very unfortunate that foolish and illmformed criticisms 
of a personal nature are made, because they divert attention 
from the real issues. To attack Gandhi’s bonafidet, is to 
injure oneself and one’s own cause, for to the millions of 
India, he stands as the embodiment of truth. 

Nehru was absolutely clear about the nature and character 
the movement. The nationalist movement in India, was no don 
a bourgeois movement and its main objective was not to chan 
tbe social order, but to secure political indspedence. The com) 
umsts’ criticism of this very objective, Nehru conceded, “as n 
far-reacbmg enough”, was quite understandable. But what Infon 
ted bim was the absurdity of the communist propaganda that t 
Congress leaders betrayed the masses because they did not try 
do away with the capitalist system. 0 The Indian National Congrr 
never thought, at that stage, in terms of upsetting the land syste 
or the capitalist s)stem. 

“tut. p. u$ 

“JiwahuLI Nehru, An Aniobiogrcfhf, of at. p. }<8 
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On the Rout of tiic Concuss 

The communists, from the beginning, chose the National 
Congress as an important target of their criticism. Both Comintern 
and the Communist Party of India, for many years, used to ridi- 
cule this organization and its leaders, imputing all kind of motives 
to them. The Congress was denounced as an organization of 
Indian bourgeoisie, and working in alliance with princes, landlords 
and zaraindars.’' s, They greatly resented the ‘notorious manoeuvres’ 
of the Congress, such as localisation of the peasant struggles, sabo- 
taging them, if possible by giving communal colour, refusing to 
transform them into political struggle and appearing to help them 
with advice to take up subsidiary industries as a solution to their 
poverty. As a matter of fact Indian communists never regarded 
the Congress as an instrument of social change. 

Nehru was frank enough to admit that much of their theoreti- 
cal criticism of the Congress ideology was right and their earlier 
analysis of the Indian political situation also turned out to be 
correct. But they were completely wrong, Nehru felt, in their 
appraisal of the role of the Congiess. The communists bebeved 
and often propagated that the objective of the Congress was mainly 
to put pressure on the British in order to extract more and more 
industrial and commercial concessions in the interests of Indian 
capitalists and zammdars, The task of the Congress is "to harness 
the economic and political discontent of the peasantry, the lower 
middle class and the industrial working class to the chariot of the 
millowcers and financiers of Bombay, Ahmedabad and Calcutta,” 15 
The Congress Working Committee, according to them, was func- 
tioning under the influence of capitalists. The Congress programme 
of direct action and its sudden withdrawal, were all a calculated 
move to appease the national bourgeoisie Congress leaders were 
all accused of great betrayal of the masses. Communists even ques- 
tioned the sincerity of the Congress to demand complete indepen- 
dence, for, id their view, the nationalists did not want “the British 
to go away, as they are required to control and exploit a starving 

"Subodli Roy (ed), Con mum tm In Indus. Unpublished Documents, JWS-VS 
(Calcutta National Book Agency, 1976). p. 18. 

“Quoted in Jawaharlal Nebru, Mahatma Gandhi (Eombay. Asia Publishing 
House. 1966), 9 , IG9. 
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population, and the Indian middle class do not feel themselves 
equal to this " M 

Nehru was rather surprised to find that even 'able communists' 
failed to make a correct analysis of the Indian political situation; 
and became victims of false notions of the political development. 
Wlnt led to their failure often was their own inability to make rea- 
listic appraisal of the Indian problem. “Their basic error”, accord- 
ing to Nehru, “seems to be that they judge the Indian national 
movement from European labour standards”/ 7 and their failure 
to recognise the middle class intellectuals as the most revolutionary 
force. 


Nehru’s View on the Record of the C.P.I. 

In a highly critical tone, Nehru wrote in Us Discovery of India, 
about the rule of the World Communist Parties, with special refer- 
ence to the role of the Communist Party of India, in the nationalist 
movement. The general trend, he pointed cut, was that the Comm- 
unist Parties all over the world were losing contact with the natio- 
nalist sentiments of the people and in the process they considera- 
ably weakened themselves. "While the Soviet Union" observed 
Nehru, “was forging new links with naiionaltradtion, the Communist 
Parties of other countries were drifting further away from it.” “I 
cannot speak with much knowledge of what happened elsewhere”, 
he added, ‘‘but l know, that in India the communist party is com- 
pletely divorced from, and is ignorant of the national traditions 
that fill the minds of the people He somehow believed that 
communism necessarily implied a contempt for the past. For the 
Indian communists, Nehru sarcastically remarked, “the history of 
the world began in November 1917 and everything that preceded 
this was preparatory and leading upto it” M What, however, sur- 
prised him most was the party’s total inability to secure a strong 
base in India. In a poor country like India, where millions were on 
the verge of starvation and the general economic structure itself 

«iw 

•'Jawiharlal Nehru, An A<ucbiotrapky,cp at, p 366. 

*' Ja waharlal Nehru. The Dticoury of India, op. cit . p. 269 
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was cracking up, communism should have had a wider appeal. 
But unfortunately, the Communist Party of India, far from being 
in a position 10 take advantage of such a situation, seemed to have 
“cut itself off from the springs of national sentiment and speaks in 
a language which finds no echo id the hearts of the people." 50 The 
Party remained, all along a small group, with no real roots. One 
of the reasons for this setback , according to Nehru was that tbs 
C.P.I., instead of spreading a scientific knowledge of communism, 
“concentrated largely on abuse of others.’’ 01 

Perhaps more important than this, according to Nehru, was 
their failure on the rural front. In their anxiety to organize the 
industrial proletariat, the communists concentrated heavily on big 
cities, ignoring the vast peasantry in the countryside. Neither did 
they try to organize them nor did they establish any meaningful 
contact with them. They failed to see the reality, Nehru pointed 
out, that "the problem of today in India is the problem of the 
peasantry."* 1 Unlike the communists, Nehni passionately desired 
to extend the Congress hold over the peasantry and wanted it to 
grow into a vast peasant organization. 

He chided !he communists often tor their acceptance of Marx- 
ist principles like dogmas. The scientific outlook of Marxism was 
adopted more as a dogma than as a guide to action. The objective 
understanding of the Indian situation was often prejudiced by the 
subjective factors of class hatred. 


Differences on Non-violent and Violent Methods 

Nehru believed, that communism, apart from being a rigid 
doctrine, ignored certain essential needs of human nature. Its 
“suppression of individual freedom”, and its general contempt for 
the “moral and spiritual side of life” would deprive the human 
behaviour of all standards and values. 6 * While frankly admitting 
the need for a classless society, Nehru disagreed with the comm- 

*;&</ 

"Jawaharkl Nehni Mahatma Gandhi op. at., p. I OS 

“Jawaharlal Nehni, At Autobiography, cp.ca ,p. 36$. 

“Jawabarlil Nehru, '*rhe Basie Approach”, in la waharlal Nehru' t Speeches 
1957-1963, Vol. 4 (Delhi. Government of India, Publication! Division, 1964) 
pp. 116-1 7 
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unist methods of realising that goal; because its ideology came to 
be too closely associated with the cult of violence. "Even if it doe* 
not indulge normally in physical violence”, he observed, “its lang- 
uage is of violence, its thought is violent, and it does not seek to 
change by presuation or peaceful democratic pressures, but by coer- 
cion and indeed by destruction and extermination.”** From the 
beginning, Nehru had deplored the tendency for violence in poli- 
tics. It was his firm conviction that the method of violence was 
wholly “unscientific, unreasonable and uncivilized,” 15 and there- 
fore, he sharply reacted to the communist view that the attitude of 
the Congress leadership to the question of violence betrayed its 
counter revolutionary role. According to the communists, "The 
propaganda of non-violence of Gandhi, Nehru and other leaders 
of the National Congress is intended to prevent a general national 
armed insurrection of the toiling masses against British rule. Py 
his own confession in his autobiography, Gandhi took part in the 
armed suppression of the rising of the Zulu Peasants in South 
Africa, and assisted the British robbers, in their fight against the 
German capitalists for the right to exploit colonial peoples. ...Arid 
today Gandhi tells the peasants and workers of India, that they 
have no right to, and must not revolt against their exploiters, 

It is interesting to note, that following the suspension of th c 
non-cooperation movement, M.N. Roy wrote a cumber of articles 
suggesting the communist attitude to violence. That his stand was 
so explicit in favour of violence was clear when he wrote in 1922: 
"But n is altogether erroaeotts to think that there can be such a 
thing as a 'nonviolent revolution’, no matter how peculiar arid 
abnormal the situation in India may be. Tbe cult of non-violence 

is inseparable from an anti-revolotionary spirit The Coriv- 

intern message to the annual session of the Congress at Gaya, also 
contained a similar stress on violence. It said “British rule in 
India was established by force and is maintained by force, there- 

“Ibid. 

u lbid,p 117 

"Manifesto of the Ant\-impenollst Conference of 1934 (Calcutta. National 
Book Agency, IOTC), p 1 6. Also m Draft Platform of Anion of the Communis 1 
Party of India, Part II. The Fight for Partial Demands of the Revolutionary 
Movement, op. tit , File No J, 1S30, p 6. 

"The Adrotice Guard, December 1922, quoted in CD. Orerstieet, Marshall 
Wioisnriltt, Coifirmousm in Jndur, op ut t p. 55, 
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fore it can and will be overthrown only by a violent revolu- 
tion. . The ‘message’ pointed out the utter futility to think 
that independence could be achieved by negotiations or by peaceful 
means. 

It was in this background that Gandhi expressed his views on 
communists and Bolshevism. He could not reconcile himself to the 
cult of violence that appeared to be inevitable in the communist 
philosophy of social reconstruction. In December 1924, Gandhi 
wrote in Young India, “Iamyet ignorant of what exactly Bolshevism 
is. 1 have not been able to study. ... But in so far as it is based 
on violence and denial of God, it repels me.”*’ Gandhi made his 
position amply clear that bewas acrusader andan uncompromising 
opponent of all violent mothods even if they were to ‘serve the 
noblest of causes*. It was his firm conviction that nothing enduring 
could be built on violence. Thus, Gandhian doctrine of non- 
violence, stood at poles apart, with the violent approach of the 
communists. “There is. . . . really no meeting ground between the 
school of violence and myself.’” 0 

Nehru, who had broadly accepted the Congress creed of non- 
violence, was vehemently opposed to the communists’ arguments. 
He was convinced that violence had absolutely no place in the 
modern world and any attempt to forcible imposition of ideas on 
any large section of people was bound to be counterproductive. He 
also believed that wrong means would never lead to right results, 
and this was not “merely an ethical doctrine but a practical pro- 
position.’” 1 He therefore deplored the communist tendency to 
glorify violence. 


Nehru’s Criticism on the Lack op Ethical Approach 

Nehru’s arguments in favour of Peace and Persuasion, tolerance 
and non-violence, were essentially based on an ethical approach to 
life and problems. “Some kind of an ethical approach to life”, he 

‘•Tae Advance Guard, 1 January 1923, p. 3, quoted in ibid , p. J6 

"MK. Gandhi, Young India, 11 December 1921 in Collected Worksof 
Mahatma Gandhi, August 1924 January 1925 Vol 2S (New Delhi Government 
of India, Publications Division, 1967 a p. 424. 

'• Ibid 

“Jawaharlal Nehru, The Basie Approach, op. cit., p. US 
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confessed, “has a strong appeal for me to justfy it logically.” 7 * 
Jn fact, Gandhi’s stress on right means had immensely influenced 
him. But he found to his dismay that the communist philosophy 
was wholly lacking ia it. At the rams time, he frankly admitted 
(hat the moral approach was never a static one. It was conditioned 
by the mental climate of the age as well as “an advancing civiliza- 
tion." Yet he believed that there were certain basic urges in all 
thinking men; and though they could not be rationally explained, 

theywereofapremanent character in them- “f did not like,” 
’Nehru admitted, “the frequent divorce in communist practice, as 
in others between action and these basic urges or principles." 7 * 

It should be remembered that Nehru did not give an absolute 
allegiance to the Gandhian doctrine of non-violence or accepted 
it for ever. What attracted him more and more was the ‘moral 
and ethical* aspect of the doctrine which provided a sound basis 
for the ‘spiritualisation' of politics, not in the religious sense but 
in a broader sense. 


Condemnation of Coumunisis’ Opportunism 

Nehru believed that communist policy in India was essentially 
opportunist. During the entire period of the liberation movement, 
they had neither an independent policy nor a consistent approach 
to the Indian problem. The only consistent factor was, perhaps, 
the use of the National Congressas a facade or activities, aimed at 
the capture of political power, and their success even in this mainly 
depended upon the concealment of their real objective undera 
cloak of legitmate agitation. The multi-class character of the Con- 
gress was indeed quite helpful to the communists to find their 
berth in it, but they joined that organization not to defend its 
policies but to use it as a platform for the gradual development of 
its own base. 

Commenting on this behaviour of the communists in the Con- 
gress, Nehru remarked: 

There are few, somewhat new to the Congress, who, while 
apparently agreeing, plan differently. They realize that there 

’•Quoted ia K Damcdarao, Indian Thought A Critical Surrey, op. nt , 
p 472 
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can be no national andnationwidctnovement except through 
the Congress.. . .They want, therefore, to utilise the Con- 
gress and at the same time to break through indirections 
which are opposed to Congress policy. The proposed policy 
is to embed themselves in the Congress and then to undermine 
its basic creed and methods of action. .. .** 

The policy statements issued by the Communist Party from 
time to time, only corroborated Nehru’s apprehension about its 
activities. 

For nearly three years (1929-1932), until May 1932, the Indian 
communists, under Comintern’s directive, followed an ultra leftist 
strategy which manifested in violent opposition to Gandhi and 
Nehm. The most important document of this period was the 
"Draft Platform of Action” of the Communist Party of India, 
which was published in International Press correspondence in 
December 1930. In accordance with the neur programme, the com- 
munists denounced the Civil Disobedience Movement as a "coun- 
ter revolutionary manoeuvre of the reactionary bourgeoisie designed 
to assist the imperialists by distracting the masses from genuine 
anti-impenalisi struggles'.'’ 5 Gandhi and Nehru were condemned 
as mere tools of imperialism. The Comintern also denounced the 
Congress socialists as social fascists and as a left manoeuvre of 
the Congress, and the Indian communists simply repeated these 
wild accusations. The Roy-Stalin theory that the Congress leaders 
were more afraid of the revolutionary masses than of imperialism 
was also propagated. Further, the Indian communists were asked 
tocarry on their work independently of the Congress Party for the 
violent overthrow of the British rule and the establishment of "a 
Soviet government” and "for the realisation of the right of national 
minorities to self determination including separation, abolition of 
the native states” and the creation of an “Indian Federal Workers 
and Peasants Soviet Republic.” 7 * 


"Quoted in Subodh Roy (ed ). Communism ,n Indus, op cil , p 93. 

“K. Dimodaiao, •' Marcum and India. The Past”, Stnumr , op cit.. 
P IS. 

"Draft Platform of Action ot the Communist Party of India, Part I, Mam 
Tasks ot the Indian Revolution, CP I Libiarj, Ajay Bhavan, New Delhi, File 
No, J, 1930, pp 3-J 
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This practice of the communists giving their first loyalty to the 
Soviet Union rather than to their own country was thoroughly 
criticised by Nehru on various occassions. In fact, it was this policy 
that led the communists in India to their near complete political 
isolation at that time. They took ao account of the actual situation 
in India before embarking upon a new policy orientation. 

However the Seventh Congress of the Communist International, 
held in 1935 was a turning point in the history of the communist 
movement m India. This Congress accepted the Dimitrove thesis 
of an anti-imperialist united front. In order to translate this policy 
into action, Dutt and Bradley provided necessary guidelines to the 
Indian communists. According to them, the immediate task of the 
communists was ‘‘to unite all the forces of the National Congress, 
trade unions, the peasants organizations and the youth on a com- 
mon platform in a mighty common front. . . .”' r la actual practice 
this new lme of the party was not much in conflict with the policy 
of the Congress Socialist Party or other left elements in the Con- 
gress Thus the budding up of an ‘anti-imperialist United Front’ 
was facilitated by the helpful attitude of the Left Congressmen 
headed by Nehru and the C.S.P. But the strategy did not continue 
for long, the ‘United Front’ collapsed during the Second World 
War. 


Nehru’s Ahacr on the Communists’ Attitude 
Towards-Second World War 

The Indian communists once again demonstrated their complete 
inability to formulate a correct and consistent policy during the 
Second World War A careful scrutiny of their ideological formu- 
lations during this period reveals that there were many contradic- 
tions in their approach. When the war broke out, the Communist 
Patty opposed it as an imperialist war and wanted to paralyse the 
British war efforts by a nationwide strike and armed insurrection 
despite their slogan of national independence and national revolu- 
tion. Both Congress and Congress Socialist leaders were accused of 
creating a stalemate and denounced the Gandhian struggle "as a 

”R P Dutt and Ben Bradley, Inprtcor , 29 February 19)6, quoted in K. 
Damcdarao, “Marxism and hdit Tie Ftst", Seminar, of. cir ,p. IS. 
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slum fight for a compromise with imperialism,” 5 * and charged his 
leadership with ‘bankruptcy 3nd hypocrisy'. 

[n the same tone they said that Nehru's role was "to bark at 
the communists and to hang revolutionary drapmgs round the 
working committee resolutions." 7 * JnSeptember 1940, inthe Bombay 
meeting of the AICC, the seven communist members dashed with 

Nehru and others on the main resolution relating to war policy.*® 

When they finally voted against the Congress resolution, Nehru, in 
a fit of fury and anger, demanded that their names be recorded. 
The Indian press nest day gave a wide publicity to the dissenters.* 1 
However, when Hitler attacked Soviet Union the communists 
changed their strategy overnight, the imperialist war became a 
‘peoples war." The party then urged upon its followers to support 
the government’s war efforts. In February 1942, at the AITIIC 
session, communists had to face stiff opposition, when they tried 
to secure official adoption of the ‘Peoples war line.’ Nehru, who 
inaugurated the session, severely criticised the cotmnunistsfor their 
politics of opportunism and declared that patriotic Indians must 
fight for the freedom of their own country before taking up the 
cause of any other. The President of the AITUC, V.R. Kalappa, 
and the veteran labour leader N.M- Joshi also turned hostile, with 
the result that the party failed to get its new line endorsed.** By 
adopting the “peoples war line”, the communists were steadily 
drifting away from the main current of national life and interes- 
tingly Nehru observed: 

I am positively of the opinion that the Indian communists 
have given up all their fundamental principles and do not 
take into account objective conditions in framing their poli- 
cies. In raising the slogan of 'people’s war’ they have merely 
deceived themselves** 


"ibid. 

’’“Bombay A1CC and After", Communist, (Bomba)), vcl 2, oo 12. October 
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Later, at a crucial stage, in India’s freedom struggle when 
Gandhi gave his battle cry, in August 1942, with the “Quit India’* 
slogan, the communists denounced it as “misguided and perni- 
cious." Refcring to the ‘Quit India’ campaign, P.C. Joshi, 
general secretary of the Indian Communist Party said: 

We Indian communists are trying to convince our fellow 
patriots that the course of action suggested by Congress 
leadership does not lead to freedom, but cuts the nation away 
from freedom's battle and divides progressive forces in 
Britain and India.** 

Thus the sudden change in their war policy, opposition to the 
Quit India movement, support to the war efforts when thousands of 
Congressmen and socialists were in jail for opposing the war, the 
characterisation ofSubhas Bose as a fascist and the Congress 
Socialists as ‘fifth columnists’— these policies alienated the com- 
munists from the mass anti-imperialist movement. At the end 
of the war, however, they again tried with great difficulty to 
participate in the mass movement. 


Confuctikg Approaches to the Communal Problem 

Since 1940, communists had been trying their best to secure the 
sympathy and support of the Indian Muslims, to their ‘Peoples 
War’ policy. Under its new orientation, the Communist Party of 
India tried to equate the Congress with the Muslim League as the 
two significant mass political organizations. The main point in 
this tactical line was fairly manifest when the party initiated a new 
"National Unity Campaign’’ in 1945 under which an appeal was 
issued Tor Congress-League collaboration. The party wanted the 
Congress to recognise the League’s right to speak for the Muslim 


Gopal(ed), Selected Warts t/Jana/mlal Nihra, vol. 14 (New Delhi Onent 
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community and to make necessary concessions to the League's 
political demands. 

P.C. Joshi, the then General Secretary of the Communist Party 
of India frankly told Gandhi that thelatter’s responsibility in thjj 
regard was much greater than that of the League which was a 
minority organization. Stressing the point P.C. Joshi argued; 

The Congress is the major parly; it has to deliver goods; 
Gandhiji’s responsibility is greater... The Congress is the 
premier national organization, it is Gandhi ji's duty to under- 
stand the League demand a right, his responsibility to make 
it an integral part of the common national demand and thus 
lay the foundation of the Congress-League agreement. He 
has to think harder than Jinnah Sahib. He has to workout a 
new platform for the Indian national movement which 
satisfies the League and leads to Congress-League United 
Front.. •• 

He therefore appealed to Gandhi to consider the point that 
"Pakistan is as much the inalienable right of the Muslims as 
'Swaraj* is the right of us all. 1 ’ 

Hus policy of Communists' open support to the League embit- 
tered their relation with the Congress. Of all the leaders, Nehru 
fell deeply distressed by this development. In his letter to Rajni 
Paime Dutt, on 12 August 1945, Nehru made an agonising apprai- 
sal of the communist policy. He wrote: 

You must realize that it pams me to see the gulf that has 
arisen between the Congress and communists in India. The 
gulf at present is wide and deep and has all the passions of 
three years behind it. Politically the fact that has gone 
most against them and aroused the greatest resentment, is 
their attitude on the communal question. They have become 
fullblooded supporters of Jmnah’s demands (unspecified and 
vague as they are) and in the name of Congress League 
unity they demand a complete surrender by Congress to 
Jinnah.** 

"P C. Joshi, They Must Men Again (Bombay: Peoples Publishing Home, 
1944), p JO. 
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He felt that the communist policy had only worsened the com- 
munal problem. 


On the Nationality Paobum 

At about this time, the Communist Parly of India came out 
with its nationality policy. Although it took nearly two years for 
them to formulate the policy, the Communist Party of India finally 
adopted in September 1942, a resolution envisaging India as a mul- 
tinational state and the political aspirations of the divergent 
nationalities had to be met in Independent India.' 1 The resolution 
recognized the right of every distinct nationality to a sovereign or 
autonomous state within an Indian federation or Union, with the 
right to secede if it so desired. "Thus free India of tomorrow 
would be a federation or Union of autonomous states of the 
various nationalities such as the Pathaos, Western Panjabis (domi- 
nantly Muslims), Sikhs, Sindhis, Hindustanis, Rajasthanis ... 
Keralas etc."" 

But the resolution made it clear that those nationalities which 
were predominantly Muslim, could secede. On the basis of this 
nationality policy, the communists openly supported the League’s 
demand for Pakistan. Criticising the attitude of the Congress 
leaders, Sajjad Zaheer, a member of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of India said: 

Congressmen generally fail to sec that the demand for Mus- 
lim self determination or Pakistan, is a just, progressive and 
and national demand and is the positive expression oF the 
very freedom and democracy for which Congressmen have 
striven and undergone so much suffering ail these years. 
They do not yet see that by accepting the principle of 
Pakistan, they would be doing exactly what a democrat 
should and must do — j.e. affirm the right of cverypeople to 


“"Pakistan and National Unity” (Resolution passed by the Enlarged Plenum 
of the Communist Pasty of India on 19 September 1942. For the teal of Ihe 
Resolution, see NJC Knstman (ed ), Kouonal Umiy for the Defence oj iht 
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be the masters of its own destiny, to mould its future 
according to its own free will’ 1 

This policy of encouragement to Muslim separatism and the 
nationality policy which revealed the jnfluence of Soviet nationa- 
lity model, created a commotion in the Congress as well as among 
the Hindus. It could only confirm their earlier suspicion that the 
communists were anti-nationalist foreign agents. The truth of the 
situation, however, was that the Communist Party of India, like the 
Congress, was also motivated by the desire for national unity and 
communal harmony even though they had apparently chosen a 
suicidal path. 

The position of the communist Party of India on the communal 
Problem also on the demand lor Pakistan, was in sharp contrast 
with that of Nehru. He was most unhappy to find the communists 
drifting away m defiance of the nationalist sentiments. Their sup- 
port to the communalists came in the wake of their open support 
to the war effort from 1941. Nehru had all along interpreted the 
growing Muslim commnnalism as a reflection of the backwardness 
of the Muslim masses under feudal leadership. Quite contrary to 
that, the communists regarded it as a nationality problem arising 
out of a multinational consciousness. According to them’ 

The leadership of the national Congress instead of playing 
into the hands of the imperialist reactionaries by refusing to 
see the developing multinational pattern of our national 
unity, has to recognise the just claim of the peoples of these 
individual nationalities to autonomous state existence within 
the framework of a free Indian Union, and their right to 
secession from the Union, if they so desired.” 

Such an unrealistic view, held by them was greatly resented by 
many and Nehru’s forthright criticism of the communists, in fact, 
reflected the mounting hostility of almost all Congress leaders. 
This, naturally led to a lot of anti-communist propaganda for 

“Saijad Zahecr, A Case for Congress-League Unity (Bombay Peoples Pub- 
tishingHouse, 1944), p, 1. (Forward). 

«G. Adhitan (ed ), Pakistan and lndon National Unity' The Communist 
Solution (Bombay: Peoples Pabhsbiag fi'ouse, t'rHj, p T. 
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sometime and P.C. Josbi confessed in 1944 that "anti-commiraist 
prejudice prevails in a majority of Congressmen.”’ 3 


The Break Between the Covimumsts and the Congress 

The Indian communists, thus, found themselves in a predica- 
ment. Their political isolation had almost reached a point of no 
return. To get out of the muddle, however, P.C Joshi dramatically 
made an impassioned plea to Gandhi on whom he showered a 
heap of praise. 

It is the Congress that planted the banner of Indian free- 
dom, it is from Congress leaders that we got our early lesson 
in patriotism and it is today Congressmen who want to deny 
us the privilege of Sghtiog shoulder to shoulder with them 
for the cause they taught us to accept as our main aim in life. 

To us the Congress is our pareol organization, its leaders, 
our political fathers; its followers, our brothers in arms.* 4 

But Joshi's effort did not bear fruit. Gandhi was not convinced 
by his arguments. “I have read and reread your argument’*, wrote 
Gandhi mhis reply to Joshi, "Every paragraph offends, for, tome, 
it lacks reality.” Gandhi also took objection to the communists’ 
using the expression ‘Peoples War’. He wrote in the same reply; 

1 suggest the title ‘people’s war’ is highly misleading. It 
enables the government m India to claim that at least one 
popular party considers this as peoples war. I suggest too 
that Russia’s limited alliance with the Allied powers cannot 
by any stretch of imagination convert what was before an 
imperialistic war against the Nazi combine, into a peoples 
war.* 5 


"Quoled in AG Tendulkar, Notwi BirajtJI d Case Against iht Cammir 
msts (Bombay BPCC, 1545], p 24 

**PC Joshi, Congress aryl Communists (Bombay Peoples Publishing House, 
1944), p. 2. 

"Mahatma Gandhi to PC JoJn 20 July J9Mia CarnspaxJe.tce BOv/nt 
Mahatma Gandhi and P C. dash, (Boobar Peoples Polishing House, 194J), 
p. It. 
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Nehru was more vehement in his Criticism of the role of the 
communist* during the three years beginning from the Qait India. 
agitation, In hi* interview to the press on 23 June 1 045, he express- 
ed his resentment against them. “Fundamentally, the Indian com- 
munist policy”, he said, “is not adopted from the standpoint of 
the country where it functions, but from the stand point of the 
Russian foreign policy....”* 1 Again referring to their political 
alienation because of their wrong and short-sighted approach to 
Indian nationalism, Nehru added: 

I can understand, and am prepared to excuse the fact that 
their policy does not fall in line with Indian nationalism. 
They have a tine party-machine and ardent workers, but they 
have built up psychological barrier between their party and 
Indian nationalism. Sometimes it becomes difficult to over- 
come this barrier.*' 

Meanwhile, the relations between the two parties grew bitter, 
day by day, and all efforts for a reconciliation were of no use. 
Immediately after the war, the Congress Working Committee 
decided to take action against the communists. It appointed a com- 
mittee with Nehru, Vallabhhhai Patel and Govmd Ballabh Pant, 
as members to investigate the activities of the communists. On the 
recommendation of (bis committee, the communists were charge- 
sheeted on 21 September 1945, but they faded to take up the 
challenge. Instead the party directed all ns members to resign from 
the Congress. In the meantime the Congress Working Committee 
formally resolved in December 1945 to remove ell the communists 
from the AlCC or any other elective office.'* Thus the communist's 
long association with the Congress at last came to an unhappy 
end, 


On the Quit Kashmir Movement 

Realising the gravity of the political situation, the communists, 
as an organized political group, tried to restore respectability in the 
“Jawsharlal Nehru, Interview to the Press, Bombay. 23 June IMS, roS 
Copal fed) Settcted Wake of lavohatlol Ntbru, vot 14, op erf , p. it. 

"Ibid 

"N N Mitr» led ) Mma A^mot Register, vol. 2 IJnly-December 1945). op 
erf , pp 102,11! an i 122. 
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Indiaabodypolitfc. Asafirst step in this direction, they accepted the 
legitimacy of parliamentary institutions for the future political set 
up and offered to participate in electoral politics. Accordingly the 
party, along with the Congress and Muslim League, contested the 
elections, held in 1945 and this was, no doubt, atumingpomt ift the 
evolution of communism in India. 

In March 1946 Rajni Palme Dutt, again personally intervened 
and tried to bring about a rapprochement between the Congress 
and the communists. He discussed the problem directly with 
Gandhi, Nehru and other leaders, who were then known for their 
open hostility to the communists. 

On the ba$is of Palme Dutt’s advice, the communist Party of 
India issued another policy statement in the same year proposing 
mass action in all states. It had also joined the “Quit Kashmir” 
movement, making it as a model for political action in other pri- 
ncely states. The party criticised Nehru for attempting to restrain 
Sheikh Abdullah and giving him wrong advice. It characterised 
Nehru's approach as a “terrible tragedy” and asserted that Kash- 
mir could not wait since it was “at war”.” 


COWWOMSTS A NO NtKRU'S lHT£RIV( Go\LR\WJT 

The communists found it difficult to define their attitude when 
Nehru formed the Interim Government. Soon after its formation, 
contradictory statements were issued by leading communists who 
could only make the prevailing confusion worse confounded. G. 
Adhikari branded the Congress leadership as “appeasers of vested 
interests instead of as defenders of people’s interests” and declared 
that the Communist Party must organize a countrywide general 
strike hesides building the “revolutionary unity of the Indian 
people for the final right for independence and democracy. ” lw 
Another communist leader, Somnath Lahiri, in his capacity as a 
member of the Constituent Assembly, tabled a draft resolution 
calling upon the Indian people to stand behind the Interim Govern- 
ment, which enjoyed “the support of the overwhelming majority of 

“R.om<5h Chandra, Salute to Kashmir (Bombay. Peoples Publishing House. 
1346), pp 22-2J 

“*G Adhikari, Resurgent India a: the Crossroad!-, 1946 m Hetlew (Bombay 
Peoples Publishing House, 1S47). pp. 17-18. 
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our people.” 1 * 1 Despjlc such contradictory policy statements, tbe 
Communist Party of India maintained the attitude of a loyal oppo- 
sition to the interim government. 

Again the communists were not too happy when the Nehru 
Government accepted the Mountbatten Plan. While the Russians 
denounced it as a betrayal of the nationalist cause and criticised 
Nehru for accepting it, the Communist Party of India regarded it 
as a step forward and pledged its support to the Government. 102 
However in its policy statement of June 1947, the Party made a 
clear distinction between tbe left wing progressive forces and the 
right wing reactionary elements in the Congress. Since the former 
headed by Nehru was in command of the political situation, jt 
called upon the masses to rally behind him and assist him to get 
rid of Patel whom the party regarded as the leader of the reaction- 
ary group. Only with tbe active help and assistance of the radical, 
progressive forces, the party believed that the Congress could 
march along with tbe anti-imperialist programme. Tbe Communist 
Party of India, therefore, decided to join all anti-imperialist forces 
and celebrate 1 5 August as a day of national rejoicing. It openly 
praised Nehru as tbe one man who had “iept the traditions of the 
rational movement alive", and hoped' that he would strive to lead 
India “on the road to socialism and prosperity," 10 * Tbe Party also 
appealed to all progressive Congressmen to rally behind the Prime 
Minister. 

Ironically, "nobody", said B.T. Ranadive, ‘’saw the enormity 
of the reformist deviation of supporting the Nehru government,” 10 * 
However it was tbe problem of communal riots, as he explained 
later, that persuaded all of them to support Nehni. The party con- 
tinued to praise Nehru until December, called him, “the voice of 
the people”, and even suggested a “joint front from Pandit Nehru 
to Socialists and Communists,” 10 * But this was only a temporary 
truce. 


"’Hie text of the resolution is given in Declaration of Independence (Bombay 
Peoples Publishing House, i December i MS), pp. 5-tO, 

‘“'■Statement of Policy", Commons 1 Patty of India, feoplei Ape (Bombay), 
29 June 1947, pp 6-7 
101 People V Age, 9 November 1947. p. 3 
*“BT Ranadive, r bid. Supplement VJ, 2J March 1948. p 4. 

12 October 1947, p 5 and 19 October 1947, p. I. 
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In December 1947, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of India reversed its policy, in accordance with the ‘Zhadnov’ 
interpretation of the international situation, and declared war on 
Nehru government and the a National Congress. Later the Second 
Congress of the Communist Party oflndia held in Calcutta, on 28 
February 1948, characterised the State ns a semi-colonial one. 
British domination, the patty stated, had not ended although the 
form of domination had undergone a change. The task of the 
Communist Party was, therefore, to organize a “Peoples Democra- 
tic Front"— an alliance of the working class, peasantry and the 
middle class in order to launch the final struggle to win real free- 
dom and democracy. The Central Committee of the party also 
condemned the draft constitution of India prepared by the Consti- 
tuent Assembly. Nehru government, was described as the main 
agent of Anglo- Amerkammpemlism in South-East Asia and the 
the Socialist Party as agents of the reactionary national bour- 
geoisie. 10 * 

Alarmed at this development, the government immediately took 
steps to deal with the communists firmly and to put down their 
violent activities. The party thus suffered a severe blow and set- 
back, as it had already alienated public sympathy to a consider- 
able extent. Its failure to organize an independent anti-imperialist 

struggle based on a realistic appraisal of the Indian situation was 

largely responsible for the slackening process of the communist 
movement. Further, Indian communists failed, m their attempt to 
capture the leadership of the nationalist movement, because it 
could not probably recognize the dynamism of Gandhi or the anti- 
imperialist role of a section of the Indian bourgeoisie. Realising 
this weak spot in their strategy, S.G. Sardesai later wrote, “our 
failure fully to grasp Gandhi’s role, lay in our broader failure fully 
to grasp the role of the Indian national bourgeoisie itself in the 
freedom movement.” 10 ' The attack on Gandhi and Nehru who 
were virtually in command of the struggle, could help only the 
party s own alienation from the political mainstream. 

Despite all their criticisms, the communists had great regards 
for Nehru. They supported him quite often particularly after 1930. 

Masan*. Commvust Parly of Indus (London: Dcrek-Verfchojle, 

«’S G SardnaL “Gindin and the C P l ”, in M B Rio (ed ), The MJmtma 
—A Marxist Si tnpcslum, op cu , p. 10 
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Their regard for him was quite apparent when Nehru openly took 
an anti-fascist stand during the rise of Hiller and Mussolini. The 
communists appreciated Nehra’s viewpoint on the Spanish civil 
war and the attack on Abyssinia and the Japanese attack on China. 
Even in 1942 when they severely criticised Subhas Chandra Bose 
and the Socialists, their attitude towards Nehru was soft and con- 
siderate. But the communists, characterisation of the nationalist, 
movement, its spearheading forces, the National Congress and its 
supreme leader Gandhi, remained throughout, more in confusion 
than in a clarity of understanding. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


Conclusion 


I n the preceding pages, the political ideas of Jawabarlal Nehru 
and these of his critic* are analysed in the larger context of 
the Indian nationalist movement from 1923 to 1947. Nehru and, 
his critics— Gandhi, Subhas Bose, M.N. Roy and the communists 
—had divergent perceptions and so they naturally viewed the 
movement with altogether different perspectives. While some regar- 
ded it as a mere political movement for freedom, others wanted 
to link it to the socio-economic questions. Still a few others sought 
to give a new direction to the movement with the objective of 
bringing about a complete revolutionary change in the social struc- 
ture of India. Nehru who was one among them understood the 
character andeententof the Indian struggle in a much better perspec- 
tive than most of bis critics. From the beginning, Nehru refused to 
consider the movement as a mere political movement for freedom. 
His attempt was to link it to the socio-economic question of the 
whole society. In other words, his effort was mainly to introduce 
a socio-economic content to the very concept of ‘Swaraj', and it 
naturally provoked many individuals and groups, in the Congress, 
to criticise him. The challenge of the critics, however, further stre- 
ngthened Nehru’s determination to play a more decisive role in 
the struggle and it, no doubt, produced a profound impact on 
Indian political thinking 

Nehru was anare that Indian nationalism, though mainly root- 
ed in the universal virtues of ‘pacifism, liberalism and rationalism’, 
was not free from limitations. According to him, Indian national- 
ism did lack certain vital elements although it was free from viole- 
nce and hatred His intense nationalism, coupled with his urge for 
elective political action, made him a constructive critic of the 
Indian National Congress. What he demanded was the introduc- 
tion of a secular, rational and scientific, international outlook as 
the essential ingredients of Indian nationalism. In other words, he 
was the most vocal critic of a religious, metaphysical and revivalist 
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outlook which, according to him, was greatly harmful to the 
cause. 

In the early phase of his political activities, Nehru began to 
discover the real India in terms of the vast rural oppressed masses. 
The sympathy that he developed for them brought about a gradual 
shift in his political thinking. It made him conscious of the weak- 
ness of the nationalist movement as it remained almost cut off 
from the masses. His idea, therefore, was to broaden the mass base 
ofths movement by enlisting the active support of the peasantry, 
the working class and the youth. Though rot wholly idcntiSed 
with the masses, his constant contact with them made him vocal 
for the demand of social justice. 

Unlike most of his critics, Nehru was ihe first to realise that 
the Indian nationalist movement was part ofa worldwide move- 
ment against imperialism, and its oppression and exploitation and it 
would naturally produce its echo in other countries. He pointedly 
drew the attention of the Congress to the naked manner in which 
the British Government steadily pursued their policy of terrible 
economic exploitation, of divide and rule, oflceeping the fedual 
princes in power, of supporting the rich landlords and of promot- 
ing an unholly alliance with the Indian capitalist class He, there- 
fore, made a fervent appeal to all progressive forces to lend their 
support for the just struggle of the Indian people. It was in this 
background that Nehru insisted on the Congress joining the Lea- 
gue Against Imperialism, without wholly committing itself to all its 
programmes. 

Being-j multi-class organization, the Indian National Congress 
represented several conflicting and varied interests. However, there 
were quite a few in it who Could think far beyond their surround- 
ings. They stood for drastic socio-economic transformation and 
were quite enthusiastic about it. This group was actually fighting 
an ideological battle within the Congress with the sole aim of per- 
suading others to accept its view point Nehru was, no doubt, the 
principal spokesman of this group. He was clear in his mind that 
the destruction of imperialism must pave the way for the construc- 
tion of a new society cfl an altogether new basis. In other words, 
bis national ideal was the establishment of a ‘Cooperative Socialist 
Commonwealth’ and his international ideal, a ‘World federation of 
socialist states’. His mind was, therefore, set for the intensification 
of the struggle against the alien rulers on the one hand and against 
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tie social reactionaries on the other. Here fcis outlook and 
approach seemed to be that of a ‘self-conscious radical’. 

Nehru had thus taken the heroic plunge; made up his mind to 
move on a different direction— different from the swarajists, the 
liberals and no-changers. As a first step, he made a successful 
effort to push through a resolution on complete independence in 
the turbulant Madras session of the Congress in 1927. The Con- 
gress thus committed itself to a new objective, and it was the 
beginning of Nehru's new role in shaping the policy of the organi- 
zation then and shaping the destiny of the nation later: From then 
onwards, his political vision began to grow and develop with a 
revolutionary tinge. He felt political freedom and independence 
tvereonly steps in the right direction, but without social freedom 
and 3 socialist structure of the society and the stale neither the 
country nor the individual could develop much. Wherever bespoke, 
he stressed mainly the twin points of political independence and 
social freedom, considering the former only as a means to the 
attainment of the latter. But then the Congress had been quite 
unused to think on this line. Nehru, therefore, wanted to push it 
to a more radical position; for the Indian struggle, according to 
him, was essentially an economic struggle although it put on a 
nationalist garb. Being a popular leader, he had the advantage of 
making his influence felt much more than others. He continuously 
kept up the pressure on the organization in favour of socialism and 
consequently a number of resolutions reflecting socialistic trends 
were adopted from time to time. 

Though his vigorous campaign for socialism continued for long 
both before and after independence, Nehru's concept of socialism 
remained largely undefined. He had no rigid adherence to any 
particular ideology. In fact, he was critical of both the Indian 
communists and the socialists who, according to him, were largely 
nurtured on the European ideas. He wanted socialism to grow out 
oflndian conditions and that too to be achieved only through foil 
democratic processes. His concept of social democracy did not 
necessarily imply any conflict with individual freedom and civil 
liberty. In view of his tremendous respect for freedom and equality 
on the one hand and his total opposition to authoritarian ism and 
regimentation on the other, and at the same time, his practical 
considerations arising out ofhis desire to carry the bulk of the 
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people with tie system, he could not probably accept an ideologi- 
cally inflexible position. 

The problem with Nehra was that the intellectual in him found 
a ready acceptance of the social truths as revealed by scientific 
socialism. But Nehru the politician confronted by the realities of a 
semi-feudal Indian society and the bourgeois politics of the natio- 
nal Congress, had to reconcile himself to liberal democracy. In the 
process, an attempt was made to synthesise the best elements of 
both the systems in the name of democratic socialism or socialistic 
pattern as he called it later. Also looking at mass poverty 3nd 
horrible backwardness in tbe country, Nehru could not think of 
any alternative to a socialist solution to that gigantic problem, But 
revolutionary socialism was neither feasible nor inevitable because 
of the consideration that bourgeois values of a free society were to 
be preserved. So his concept of socialism could become a practical 
proposition only through a full democratic process, through the 
consent of a majority. 

The task before Nehru was, therefore, to continuously educate 
the people in the spirit of democratic socialism in order to win 
them over. This was indeed a frightened pragmatic approach based 
on political compromise, rooied more m the wisdom of practical 
politics tban in any ideological conviction In any case freedom 
and dignity of the individual were well preserved in Nehru's socia- 
lism which, if analysed objectively, was nothing but welfare capita- 
lism. 

Another notable step, Nehru took to transform the face of the 
Congress m a radical direction was the creation of a consciousness 
of economic planning. After 1936, he gradually came to the con- 
clusion that it was no longer necessary to abolish the capitalist 
system as a whole. All that he wanted was to reform it by gradu- 
ally introducing some elements or socialism so that it could func- 
tion under some measure of social control. It should be noted that 
iu the 1920s when he bitterly criticized capitalism and held it res- 
ponsible for all the ills and evils of the society, he was, in fact, 
attacking tbs ‘laissez faire capitalism’. The growth of capitalism 
since then, particularly after the Second World War, clearly demo- 
nstrated its capacity to exercise some measure of social control 
over the possessors of wealth and to accommodate some basic 
principles of socialism, It isalso worth remembering in this context 
that Nehru paid rich tributes to modem capitalism for many of its 
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great achievements in the field of knowledge, science, technology, 
medicine, sanitation and a host of other things. 

Insistence on planning for socio-economic reconsttuction »as 
an outstanding feature of Nehru’s thought. To him, planning was 
a necessary ingredient of a socialist economy in a democratic struc- 
ture However he had no intention to put stress on its socialist 
aspect. Hepreferred to remain vague and imprecise while formul- 
ating the social objectives of planning. His idea at that stage was 
simply to take advantage of the Congress resolutions of 1929 and 
1931. the former pleading for revolutionary socio-economic 
changes, and the latter demanding stale control over key industries 
and services. His concept of economic planning vs as not based on 
any dogmatic or doctrinaire considerations. According to him, it 
was unwise for India to imitate any economic model from any 
other country. India must evolve a system which suited her own 
requirement and genius. Such a flexible and half-hearted approach 
led him to believe that a mixed economy was most suitable for 
India. 

Nehru’s concept of a mixed economy involved the recognition 
of public and private sectors’ participation in the developmental 
activities. Wuhm the broad framework of the national plan, pri- 
vate enterprise was to receive sufficient encouragement to operate 
in many fields. The result was that the country, under his leader- 
ship, began to embark upon a capitalist path of development, 
planned and controlled to some extent because of a sizeable slate 
sector and a few Welfare measures. In spite of the populist slogan 
of 'socialism' and 'socialistic pattern’, there was nothing really 
socialistic in Nehru-goveroraent policies. 

Nehni was the greatest champion of liberal democracy in India. 
More than most of the nationalists, he passionately loved freedom 
and political democracy. Influenced by the humanist liberal tradi- 
tion of the West, he attached tremendous value to individual free- 
dom As a democrat he believed in the piimacy of man. He was 
also keenly aware of the correlation between freedom and progress. 
He believed that no progress could be attained by man or society, 
if man's creative abilities were to remain suppressed. It is, however, 
significant to note that when Nehru defined democracy in terms 
of individual freedom or popular government or social self-diSCip- 
line, he was speaking of the actual reality of the pahtical sj stem to 
be established in India after independence. But when he defined 
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democracy jo terms of economic and social equality, he was speak 
mg or an ideal, a distant goal to be achieved in due course. His 
idea of social self-discipline as an integral part of his democratic 
thought, necessarily implied peace and tolerance. If democracy was 
to ensure individual freedom, then that freedom, according to 
him, was to be considered in the larger context of social responsi- 
bility. 

Nehru was the first amongst the nationalists to recognise the 
importance of science and technology for development and moder- 
nization of the Indian society. He believed that in the long course- 
of history, science revolutionised the conditions of human life 
more than anything else. What he really desired was that the scien- 
tific approach be accepted at a way of life, as a process of thinking 
and as a method of adjusting social relations. But, science, he 
argued, must have a social objective, it must think in terms of the 
suffering millions. In other words, he wanted the fruits of all scien- 
tific discoveries to be enjoyed by the masses. His demand for 
scientific temper was, however, based on the conviction that Indin 
must get out of her traditional ways of thought and action. He 
wanted the Indian people to free themselves from the shackle* of 
the past. At the same time he urged them to recondition their mind 
with the problems of the past and perspective on future. This was 
possible only when the people tried to imbibe what he called 
the 'scientific humanism ’—the highest ideal of the present age 

Throughout his life, Nehru repeatedly stressed the importance 
of a secular polity as the vital instrument of modern democratic 
practice. He favoured a strong secular base for the state primarily 
for the maintenance of social stabilityaod religious harmony among 
diverse groups. His sense of realism inculcated in him a strong 
conviction that a secular slate alonecould serve better a community 
divided by diverse religious faiths. 

Another remarkable contribution of Nehru to the Indian 
National Congress was the fostering of an international outlook. 
Long before independence, Nehru had realised that national isola- 
tion was neither desirable nor possible in a world which was fast 
changing and becoming more of a unit. He wanted India to dis- 
card her narrow nationalism in favour of real internationalism. 
Unlike most of his colleagues in the Congress Nehru, from the 
beginning, showed keen interest ia foreign affairs. He bad an un- 
usual grasp of the developing international trends and the Congress 
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invariably accepted bjs advice on foreign affairs. He possessed a 
rare ability to analyse the international situation by placing the 
national problem in the wider context of the world. He believed 
that Indian nationalism was based on the most intense internatioo* 
alism and those who stood for national independence, always stood 
for widest intenjationalsim. But the greatest enemy of such an 
international order, according to him, was imperialism which eon* 
tinuously thwarted all attempts towards world cooperation and 
world peace. He was clear in his mind that India's Struggle against 
imperialism was part of the liberal world’s fight against Fascism. 
In foreign affairs, he never wanted India to act as a satellite of any 
power bloc. Every international issue, according to him, had to be 
judged on its own merit keeping in view the twin objective of 
natiooal interest and world peace. Thus Nehru was entirely respon- 
sible for the development of an independent, anticolomal, anti- 
imperialist foreign policy for India, and the policy of non-align- 
ment initiated by him after independence was mainly aimed dt 
ushering in a new era of world peace and cooperation. If India 
has attained over the years, a certain degree of prestige and 
honour, and if her voice is heard with respect and response in 
the comity of nations, the credit goes entirely to Jawabarttl 
Nehru. 

Nehru had a unique relationship with Gandhi. Hewas Gandhi's 
most critical follower. But Gandhi was not a mere critic of Nehru, 
he was much more than that. His event mating role was partly on 
account of the qualitative transformation that he brought in the 
nature of the liberation movement, and partly on account of h'* 
choice of Nehni for the future political leadership of India. Despite 
all his great love, respect and goodwill for Nehru, Gandhi bad 
serious differences with Nehru on many counts. They expressed 
in the open a great deal of their differences on many occasions, y Ct 
they clearly aw the common political objective which made than 
good comrades in arms- In spiteof their free and frequent exchange 
of ideas, differences both fundamental and temperamental still 
persisted between the two on numerous issues and problems. Truf« 
very o»en they failed to convince each other; but certainly they 
influenced each other. Personal attachment and national interest 
never allowed them to part company with and m the practical lift 5 
they were very near to each other. 
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Morb than dost other nationalists. Nehru had a sound percep- 
tion of Gandhi, his role and leadership in the movement. Front the 
very beginning, he had recognsied the dominant position of Gandhi 
inside and outside the Congress and jt made no difference whether 
Gandhi held any formal position or not. His unique personality 
and the enormous influence that he wielded on the masses made 
him supreme. Nehru realised that Gandhi could not be ignored in 
any meaningful political action, and India could not do without 
Gandhi. Recognising that as one of the basic factors of the Indian 
political situation, Nehru, very often criticised Gandhi's viewpoint. 
But however valid and strong the ground for an honest difference 
of opinion, he ultimately withdrew his position 10 favour of 
Gandhi’s judgement and saw to it that the latter's will prevailed at 
the end. Thus it may be argued that Nehru had a more realistic 
appreciation of Gandhi’s role than others, and he knew well that 
by remaining ever loyal to Gandhi and by compromising oa crucial 
occasions, he was positively serving the national cause as well as 
the fulfilment of his political mission. 

Gandhi had high admiration for Nehru’s intellectual ability and 
had publicly praised him for bis virtue of wisdom aad tcmperence. 
His reaction to young Nehru’s protests and dissent was never 
coloured by any hatred or illwill. Despite their conflicting views 
on several issues and problems, there existed a vast area of perfect 
understanding and cooperation between them. As shown m the 
preceding two chapters, Gandhi knew well that, in spite of his 
extreme and radical expression of ideas, Nehru was quite sober in 
actions. He had tremendous confidence in Nehru’s ability and 
competence. Throughout his career, Nehru was also extremely 
cautious in his approach and had never pushed his political differ- 
ences to a breaking point. This he frankly conveyed to Subhas 
Grandra Bose when he criticised Nehru for not supporting him in 
his fight against Gandhi. He was not willing to oblige the socialists 
either, when Jayaprakash Narayan pleaded with him to come out 
of the Gandhian fold and lead the Congress Socialist Party Nehru 
was constantly aware that any political confrontation with Gandhi 
who was the undisputed leader of the masses and who was virtually 
in full command of the political situation, would be disastrous to 
his own political future. 

Tolerance and moderation, unity and harmony aud above all 
political sagacity andmaturity, always guided their fascinating and 
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exciting political partnership. There was absolutely no scope for 
any political confrontation or adventurism either. Both Gandhi 
and Nehru were fully devoted to the cause of the liberation of the 
country and so their partnership continued unimpaired. In the 
absence of personal animosity, there was a more genuine under- 
standing and appreciation of each other’s point of view ereo in 
their mutual criticism. Therefore, while analysing their political as- 
sociation, it is necessary to focus the complimentary aspect as 
much as the conflicting aspect. 

Throughout their long, personal and political relationship 
Gandhi and Nehru acted as a corrective and restraint to each 
other, Nehruisra was not a repudiation of Gandhism though Nehru 
passionately desired to go much beyond Gandhi. On the contrary 
it was Nehru who interpreted Gandhi in the most creative, 
balanced and purposeful manner and without that. Gandhism 
would base been 'istorted and vulgarised' by those worshippers 
who were out 'to create a Gandhian cult’. Without Nehru, acnUcal 
appreciation of the message of Gandhi would not have reached the 
modern India m its true spirit. Had he not acted as a potential 

and timely restraint, Gandhism with its ‘traditional, religious and 
anti-western outlook’ would have been freely misused by the forces 
of ‘mysticism, irrationalism and revivalism. 1 

Similarly it was the Gandhian spell that made it possible foe 
Nehru to discover the real India of the poor, illiterate and super- 
stitious masses. Without Gandhi, Nehru might not have become 
the leader of the millions. The vision of a new India, which sub- 
sequently became an inseparable part of the national consciousness 
was, in fact, rooted m the collective wisdom of both Gandhi and 
Nehru. In the last phase of his career, Nehru became more and 
more addicted to the quintessence of Gandhism and began to 
stress the need for linking the ‘scientific approach’ with the 'hum- 
anistic approach.* Even when he was faced with the gigantic task 
of national re-construction, he had not drifted away from the 
peaceful means and the democratic processes which he inherited 
largely from Gandhi. As a matter of fact the instuutiotvhsntion of 
mass politics by Gandhi aad of Nehru’s leadership were the two 
most potent factors that shapedtbe post-independent India in terms 
of iu political stability and to an extent its economic progress. 

Tf-t enrage cf a New Soetlj", ia Condi tend Seim, oM 1 * 
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Subhas Chandra Bose, like Nehru, was one of the front rank 
leaders of the National Congress. Although both had an aristocra- 
tic background, Bose stood in sharp contrast to Nehru. While 
Nehru Was a man of liberal outlook and ideas, Bose was a man of 
adventurist spirit and reckless actions. The one was extremely 
sober and cautious while the other was impatient and adventurous. 
Though both were known for their radical views, there was quali- 
tative difference in their concept of radicalism. Bose's conception 
of leftwing politics did not have any ideological basis despite the 
fact that he often raised the questions of capital and labour, land- 
lords and peasants and also the social evil of the existing caste 
system. But his criticism of Nehru and others finally gave the 
impression that anti-Gandhi stand was the hallmark of his radicalism. 

Like Nehru, Subhas Bose was one of the most vocal cntics of 
Gandhi. But there was a marked difference in then overall evalu- 
ation of Gandhi, his role and leadership. Unlike Nehru, Bose did 
not appreciate Gandhi’s commanding and dictatorial position in 
the Congress. While Bose wanted to pursue the path of uncompro- 
mising militancy, and was never satisfied with the Gandhian tech- 
nique of action, Nehru broadly accepted the Gandhian discipline 
and steadily followed the path of peaceful agitation and possible 
compromises. While Bose regarded Gandhi as a reformist and not 
a revolutionary, Nehru described him as the greatest revolutionary 
of his time. The radicalism of Subhas Bose remained throughout 
incompatible with the revolutionary spirit of Gandhi, but the radi- 
calism of Nehru always showed its adaplibility. While Bose thought 
in terms of an alternative leadership in place of Gandhi, and 
worked vigorously for the change, Nehru never thought in terms of 
any change. In his effort to wean away from Gandhi and Nehru, 
all those 'progessive and radical elements,’ he found it necessary 
to from a new party ‘Forward Bloc’. But Nehru fought all his 
battles against individuals and groups by remaining throughout as 
the most disciplined soldier of the Congress. He completely dis- 
liked the idea of forming aoy group or party. 

That Nehru and Bose had divergent political perspective was 
obvious on many occasions. Nehru's political perspective had 
always the tinge of an ideological mooring and an awareness of the 
political and social reality. Bose, on the contrary, had no ideolo- 
gical inhibitions in Ins search for collaboration to overthrow im- 
perialism. He was wholly guided by the considerations of an all out 
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offensive against the enemy m a most militant manner. While 
Nehru’s appeal to the young radicals necessarily implied the idea 
of not alienating their more conservative elders, Subhas Bose’s 
radicalism only helped to create distrust and suspicion. 

The spirit of an inquiry into the forces that influence the emeT' 
ging world did not make much of an appeal to him. Unlike Nehru, 
he showed no awareness of the dangerous consequences from the 
growthof Fascism and Narisra. He was not much impressed by the 
considerations of the cruel suppression of human freedom under 
Fascism and Nazism. While Nehru found in the defeat of Fascism, 
a necessary condition for the attainment of Indian independence, 
Subhas Bose pleaded with the Congress to forge an alliance with 
it for the same cause. Fascinated by its organizational discipline, 
he even emphasised the vital need in India of a political system of 
an authoritarian character. Unlike Nehru who was deeply committ- 
ed to freedom and domocracy, Subhas Bose openly denounced 
the democratic system and rejected it as roost unsuitable to 
India. 

Subhas Bose’s general outlook on international affairs seemed 
to be largely conventional. But Nehru, on the contrary, had a 
much wider understanding and approach to international politics. 
His keen awareness of the danger to world peace arising from the 
growth of certain forces in the West and his desire for Asam res- 
urgence had in no way impressed Subhas Bose. As a keen observer 
of the growing international treads, Nehru was able to sense the 
developing tension and crisis in the West and their possible impact 
on India. 

Bose criticised Nehru for compromising many a time his pri- 
ncipled stand in the name of unity. He regarded such frequent 
shifting of stand as a clear weakness of Nehru’s personality. How- 
ever, what annoyed him most was Nehru’s absolute loyalty to 
Gandhi. His submissneness to Gandhi was the greatest tmtanl in 
hi* relation with Bose According to Bose, Nehru started moving 
close to Gandhi m 1937 and became Gandhi’s close-confident in 
1939. Nehru’s flat refusal to join him in his confrontation with 
Gandhi was the main point of friction between the two. 

Subhas Bose’s attempt to unite all the left and radical groups 
to fight what he called the right-wing leadership of Gandhi and 
Nehru ended m utter disaster. The Royists, the Congress Socialists 
and the Communist s-all left him ia the lurch. In 1942 Bose again 
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made a serious political miscalculation about the future leadership 
of Nehru, Nehru'sdifferences with Gandhi over India’s participation 
in British war efforts, would alienate him from the Gandhi wing and 
he might not be accepted as leader in succession to Mahatma, This, 
as in many other things, clearlyshowed Bose’s failure to understand 
the power equation in the Congress politics. 

M.N. Roy was one of the strongest critics of Nehru, In the 
car ly phase of their political career, though both were influenced 
and attracted by the study of Marxism, they subsequent got out 
of it almost completely. Disenchanted wah the methods of com- 
munism in many ways, both Nehru and Roy were interested in 
finding an alternative in the first half of the present century. While 
Nehru, in the process came down to the philosophy of modem 
liberalism, Roy after a brief spell as a staunch communist, develop- 
ed a new philosophy of Radical-Humanism. As outstanding intel- 
lectuals, both possessed remarkable ability to analyse contemporary 
issues and politics. Though both were seriously engaged in the 
political activities connected with national liberation, they were 
intensely international in their basic outlook and the events and 
issues of world politics had a greater impact on them. 

Yet Nehru and Roy were unable to forge a meaningful political 
partnership or even to prepare a common strategy in tbepursuit 
of their goal. They had apparently chosen divergent paths m their 
long political career and it was Nehru and not Roy who emerged 
as the front rank leader on the national scene. Roy not only failed 
in his attempt to wrest the leadership from Gandhi and Nehru, 
but remained throughout a ‘political outsider’. 

Roy’s critique of Gandhi was nothing but a contemptuous 
repudiation of Gandhism. He repeatedly stated that Gandhism was 
only the message of medievalism and as such it had nothing to 
contribute to the advancement of the Indian society. Almost 
equally contemptuous was his criticism of Nehru who was looked 
upon as a political opportunist. There was, however, a perceptible 
change in Roy's attitude to Gandhi and the Congress immediately 
after his release from prison in 1936. In that conciliatory mood he 
was rather inclined to cooperate with both Gandhi and Nehru, and 
his writings during this period reflected a spirit of compromise. 

Much of Roy’s criticism of Gandhi was most unpalatable to 
Nehru who was not impressed by tbe argument for isolating the 
reformist elements. Nehru never thought in terms of such a separa- 
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tion. But that was perhaps the only task io which Boy was mainly 
interested for many years. Unlike Roy, Nehru was determined to 
fight all his battle of ideas within the Congress itself. Nehru did 
not have a sectarian political approach in his fight for national 
liberation. 

One of the fundamental points which divided them was that, 
while Nehru recognised the inherent capability of Asian nationalism 
to generate necessary mass enthusiasm, Roy refused to accept it. 
Again while Nehru realised the potentially revolutionary character 
of the Indian middle class, Roy was not convinced of it. Nehru 
had a better and more realistic appraisal of the Indian political 
situation; but Roy showed a kind of superficial and often erroneo- 
us understanding of the forces of Indian nationalism. Roy’s dis- 
trust of the peasantry and hisown alienation owing to his long 
absence from the national political scene, inevitably stood in his 
way of a possible integration with the nationalist forces. 

Nehru and Roy held conflicting views about the role of the 
Congress. Without failing to recognise the bourgeois character of 
the Congress Nehru considered it as the only potential instrument 
of mass action, Roy, on the other hand, wanted to throw the 
national bourgeoisie out of bounds of the revolutionary masses, so 
that the struggle might smoothly develop into a class war. 

Roy hid no mind to spare Nehru practically on any point that 
he considered. Nehru's inner contradictions, his lack of political 
conviction, his attitude towards the war, the August Offer of Lord 
Linlithgow, his rejection of Cnpps’ proposal, and acceptance of 
Lord Wavell plan, composition and character of his interim gover- 
nment, and above all his socialism— were all brought in for a 
thorough critical evaluation, that the whole exercise appeared to be 
nothing hut an open indictment of Nehru. Much of Roy's criti- 
cism of Nehru was based on his belief that the latter often failed 
to act upon his own convictions and was ever ready for compro- 
mises. Roy regarded Nehru as an unwitting tool of Gandhi and a 
popularity hunting demagogue who always tried to rationalise the 
obscurantism of Gandhi. This was ao unwarranted criticism. How- 
ever Roy was not wrong when he said that Nehru was somewhat 
confused in his thinking on socialism, and that confusion stood in 
his way of lifting the movement to a higher goal of social revolu- 
tion. By mixing up nationalism and vaguely conceived socialist 
ideas, Nehru bad merely confused the issues. 
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Without much clarity of thought and sincerity of approach, 
Nehru continued to preach socialism which could only help to 
arrest and stagnate the growth of progressive forces in the country. 
According to Roy, the failure of Nehru to organize a sustained 
national struggle for social revolution was to be found in his intel- 
lectual conviction nurtured by the European liberal tradition. It 
should be noted that Roy’s assessment of Nehru’s socialism was 
from a Marxist point of view. His main purpose was to expose 
Nehru’s vacillating and contradictory approach to his much publi- 
cised socialism. 

Nehru had serious differences with the Indian communists on 
many accounts. Their evaluation of Gandhi and his strategy and 
tactics, as well as the character of the whole movement were the 
bone of contention between the two, To the communists, the 
nationalist movement was essentially a bourgeois movement and 
Gandhi was a reactionary willing to compromise with the British 
imperialists. As a staunch supporter of Gandhi, Nehru was obvi- 
ously provoked by such a characterisation. While admitting that 
it was a bourgeois movement Nehru put heavy emphasis on the 
point, that in colonial countries, nationalism took precedence over 
all other ideologies and it should derive its strength from all the 
classes. But what annoyed him most was the communist attack on 
Gandhi whose political leadership he could never doubt or ignore, 
however much he differed with him. 

The communists also denounced the Indian National Congress 
as an organization of the Indiaa bourgeoisie working in alliance 
with pnnees, landlords and 2amindars. They never regarded it as 
an instrument of social change. On the contrary they believed that 
the principal objective of the Congress was to exert pressure on the 
British to extract more and more industrial and commercial con« 
cessions in the interests of the Indian capitalists and zamindars. 
Such a crude characterisation of the Congress was most unpalatable 
to Nehru who felt that the communists were the victims of their 
own false notions about the Indian political development. He also 
thought that the communists’ analysis of the Indian nationalist 
movement was purely on the basis of European labour movements 
and they failed even to recognise the middle class intellectuals as 
the most revolutionary force. He was highly critical of them for 
their ignorance of the national traditions as well as their failure on 
the rural front. Their interest mainly in the urban proletariat 
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alienated them from the balk of the population and they comple- 
tely failed to take advantage of a situation which was objectively 
favourable to them. He chided the communists for their dogmatic, 
unrealistic and negative approach. He had no mind to appreciate 
the rigid doctrine of communism, its suppression of individual 
freedom, its contempt for the moral and spiritual side of life and 
its association with the cult of violence and hatred. He was con- 
vinced that violence had absolutely no place in the modern world, 
and any attempt at forcible imposition of ideas would be counter- 
productive. Nehru believed that the communist policy in India 
was essentially opportunist, and during the entire period of the 
liberation movement, they had neither an independent policy nor a 
consilient approach to the Indian problem. 

The failure of the communists to formulate an independent and 
consistent policy was largely due to their dependence on the Soviet 
and British communists. A careful analysis of their ideological 
formulations during this period reveals that there were many con- 
tradictions in their approach. When the Second World War broke 
out, the communist party opposed it as an imperialist war, but 
when Huler attacked Soviet Union, they changed their strategy and 
called it a ‘peoples wat\ Later at a crucial stage in India’s freedom 
struggle in 1942, the communists denounced the ‘Quit India' move- 
ment and became thoroughly unpopular. Their policy of open 
support to the Muslim League embittered their relations with the 
Congress nationalists and Nehru felt deeply distressed by it. Their 
pro-Muslim League policy not only worsened the communal pro- 
blem, but led to the party’s near total isolation from the main- 
stream of the national politic*. The position of the Communist 
Party of India on the communal problem as well as on the demand 
for Pakistan was in sharp contrast with that of Nehru. He was 
most unhappy to Gad the communists steadily drifting away in 
defiance of the nationalist sentiments. They opposed the funda- 
mental policy of the Congress at a critical time in its history. The 
failure of the communists to organize an independent anti-imperia- 
list struggle based on a realistic appraisal of the Indian situation, 
was largely responsible for the slackening process of the commu- 
nist movement They could col succeed in their attempt to capture 
the leadership of the movement because of their failure to recog- 
nize the dynamic role of Gandhi and Nehni, and the anti-imperia- 
list role of a section of the national bourgeoisie. Their unchanta- 
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able attack on Gandhi and Nehru who were virtually the symbol 
of the nationalist struggle, became thoroughly counter productive, 
and could help to make the party's own alienation from the 
nationalist mainstream. 

Despite all the criticism and counter criticism, Jawaharial 
Nehru played the heroic role of a dynamic leader in the long 
struggle for freedom and independence. His practical idealism 
coupled with his intelligent grasp of the complexities of the Indian 
politics as well as the power politics wilhia the National Congress, 
virtually put him in command of the struggle in its final phase. 
Some of the ideas which he popularised during the movement on 
the national and international front, found their utmost logic and 
relevance in their practical application after independence. It was 
his conviction that the adoption of a progressive, rational, secular 
and scientific approach would not only strengthen the nationalist 
movement but would eventually pave the way for the emergence of 
a stable political system and a national consensus on all outstand- 
ing Issues and problems. With ail his failures and shortcomings, 
independent India has gained considerably from him to make 
itself modern and credible. During the seventeen years of his 
stewardship of the country it was generally felt that it has a sense 
of direction and purpose. 
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electors te system. 35; avoid split uj 
Congress party. 34-SJ, Bose criticism 
of, 122; Call himself a socialist, 65 
75; check on, 117, 

communists 

attack on. 203, 244, compared with 
Savanoralc, 170; compared with 
St Francis, 170, Congress Socialist 


Party, 80, craftsmanship of, 44- 
decision to break relations with the 
Congress, 49, eleven points or, 
122, I22n, emergence of, 193; fast 
by, 71, 100, Hindu-Muslun question, 
154; interview with Cnpps, 93; 
invitation to, 82, lack of correct 
judgement in political battles, 117; 
Lenin's comment on, IJ9, 167; 
letter to Bose, 123-124; letter to 
N C. Kclkar, 86; letter to Nehru and 
Patel to bury their hatchet, 103; 
London Inp, 120, man of masses, 
44; Nchnt's perception of, 13-144; 
Nehru as my heir, 97-98, Noakhali 
departure, 100; on Bihar riots, 100, 
on relations with Nehru, 97, Bound 
table Conference, 120; Nehnt-CPI 
differences on the role of, 208-210, 
Netmi-Roy differences on, 171-174, 
241, 188-189, 242, participation in 
Zulu peasants in South Africa, 214; 
perceptible change in Roy’s attitude 
to. 171; philosophical analyst, 65; 
position in the Congress, 44; praise 
Nehru, 96, predominant position 
of, 81, release from jail, 97-98, nil 
with MN. Roy, 181-182; rale in 
Indian nationalist movement, 44, 
193; Roy'i critique of, 164, 168-171; 
Salt satyagraha of, 64; satysgraha 
movement of, 4-5, socialist group 
differences Kith, 74-75, speech at 
Gaya Nehru, 100, misted colleagues 
dnfimg away from, 98, un*jnaJ 
position in the Congress. 44; views 
on communis is. 215; n r ^ B *f' 

Gandhi differences, NchrwGandhi 
differences,; Nebra-Roy differences 
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Europen socialism, 17 
Extremist group, Nehru's sympathy 
with, 2 

Fabianism, Nehru's attraction towards, 
13 

Fascism, emergence of, 38-39, 96-97, 
132; Bosc-Nchru opposite views on, 
132 

Fast in politics, Nehru-Gandhi differences 
on, 71-73 

Federation Bose-Nehru differences on. 
U1-U2, 147; Nehru-Gandhi 

differences on, 8$ 

Feudalist*; system, overthrow of, 197, 
prevalence of, 31 
Flood relief, Bose role la, 109 
Food, priority to, 99 
Foreign policty, Bose-Nehru differences 
on, 133-137; Congress resolution 
on, 35; development c(, 35; Nehru's 
interest in, 36; Nehru's Pan-Asiin 
policy of, 38; special department on 
foreign affairs in AICC, 35; see also 
international outlook 
Foreign rule, Nehru's discard of, 2 
Forward Bloc antiwar and anti-Bntisb 
, campaign of; birth of, 132; danger 
from, 152, formation of. 111, 124, 
151, 184, 239; Nehru's comm eel on, 
151-152; 

Franco-Soviet Pact, 144 
Free and democratic state, establishment 
of. 22 

"Free India Centre”, establishment of, 
113 

Free India Organisation, Germany, 113 
Freedom individual, 25-26; see also 
Individual freedom; Nehru’* concept 
of, 6, 24 

Freedom of expression, 26 
French Revolution, 3 
Fundamental Rights and Duties, Karachi 
resolution on, 34 

Gandhi, Mahatma, 3, 12. abiding 
position of, 42; address at the All 
India Congress ComiriUeeat Wardha, 


197; and Bose. 108. and Joshi, 22i; 
and Nehru, 236-238; anti-coromuna] 
electorate system, 35; avoid split in 
Congress party, 84-85; Bose criticism 
of, 122; Cali himself a socialist, 65, 
75; check on, 117; communists 
attack on, 208, 244; compared vn(Ji 
Savanorala, 170, compared with 
St Francis, 170, Congress Socialist 
Patty, 80; craftsmanship or. 44, 
decision to break relations with the 
Congress, 49; eleven points of, 
122, 122n, emergence of, 193, fast 
by, 71, IW, Hindu-Muslim question, 
154; interview will! Cnpps, 9}; 
invitation to, 82, lack of correct 
judgement in political battles, ijf; 
Lenin'* comment pa, 159, 167; 
letter to Bose, 123-124, letter to 
N C Kelkar, 86; letter to Nehru and 
Patel to bury their bifctiet, 103; 
London trip, 120; man of masses, 
44; Nehru’s pereepuon of. 13-144; 
Nehru as my heir, 97-98; Noakhalt 
departure, 100; on Bihar not*. 100; 
on relations with Nehru. 97; Round 
table Conference, 120; Nehru-CPI 
differences on the role of, 208-210; 
Nehru-Roy difference* on, I7I-I74, 
241, 158-189, 242, participation m 
Zulu peasants in South Africa, 214; 
perceptible change in Roy's attitude 
to, 171; philosophical analyst, 65; 
position in the Congress, 44; praise 
Nehru, 96, predominant position 
of. 81; release from jail, 97-98, nit 
with MN. Roy, 181-182, role in 
Indian nationalist movement, 44, 
193, Roy's critique of, IW, 168-171; 
Salt satyagraha of, 64, salyagraha 
movement of, 4-j; socialist group 
differences with. 74-75; speech at 
Gaya Nehru, 100; trusted colleagues 
drifting away from, 98; unequal 
position in the Congress, 44, views 
on communists, 215; see also Bosc- 
Gaodhi differences, Nehru-Gandhi 
differences,; Nehru-Roy differences 
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Gandhi-Irwin Pact, 176; differences 
on, 73-74; Bose-Gandbi differences 
on, 119. 131-132; Nehru-Roy identical 
views, 177-17$ 

Gandhian era, end of, 97 
Gandhi's leadership, debate on, 194 
Gandhian socialism, Jr’s critical 
comment on, 75 

Gandhism, and Nehru, J29, Bose revolt 
against, 117-118; criticism of. 195, 
198, 200; efficiency of, 19t, future 
Of 121-122, deficiency of, 122, 
limitation of 169-171 ; Nehiti-Rcy 
differences on, 184-1(5; review of, 
9$, Roy's critical comment on, 
367-1 68; socialism 200 
Ghate, 198 

Ghosh, Aurobutdo, 108 
Ginwala, 206 

Greater East Asia Conference, Tokyo, 
Bose Participation in, 114 
Guerrilla warfare; divergent views on, 
95 

Gupta, NaJmi, role of 191 

Hatred, growing of, 97; Nehru's 
opposition to, 17, 70 
Hindu-Muslira question, 154 
Hinduism, 70 

History, Nehru’s deep sense of, 33, 35 
Hitler, 113, 219, 244; Nehru on, 229 
Human needs, divergent views on, 35 
Human freedom Nehru's respect for, 19 
Humanism and scientific spurt, synthesis 
between, 33 
Housing, priority to, 99 

Ideology, Gandhi's opposition to, 70 
Illiteracy, 55 

Imitation, Gandhi's opposition, 54 
Imperialism, 81. 85, 111, elimination 
of, 36, fight against, 38-39, 104, 
Nehru's agreement wrh Lenin's ideas 
of, 9; Nehru's bnlliant account 
about, 7, 

Independence of India League, 115, 
127, 179; creation of, 110, 204, 
cnticiins of 205, failure of 77; 


first meeting of, 204; objective of 
II; Roy's comment on, 374 
Independent Khilafat Committees, 
formation of 117 

India Central European Society, Vienna, 
Bose address at, 11 
India-Burma border conflict. III 
India's future, Gafldfu's vision, 98 
India's heritage, respect for, 33 
Indian Army, role in Kashmir, 102 
Indian condiUons^nd Soviet conditions, 
unbalance between 17;study of, 13 
Indian Federal Workers, CPI demand 
for the creation of. 21 7 
Indian National Army, 115, genesis of 
113 

Indian Science Congress, 52, J2n; Nehru's 
address at, 29 

Indian States, new dimension, 86 
Indian students, discrimination against. 
105 

Individual freedom, Nehru's views cm, 
25-26 

Individual virtue, need for, 49 
Industrial ciYikntwn, 55 
Industrialization, Bose-Gandht differences 
on, 122; Nehru-Gandhi different 
approaches, 43, 46, 89 
Industry, rapid growth idea of Nehre, 
23; Sate control over, 22 
Intellectual Communism, growth of, 197 
Intelligentsia, socialism ideology, 13 
Inicim Government, differences on, 102; 
formation of, 99; joining of M; 
Nehm-Roy differences on, 191-92 
International cooperation, need for, 39 
International law, respectfor,4l 
International outlook, Bose-Gandhi 
differences on, 122; Bose-Nthru 
differences on 144,240, little attention, 
35, Nehru's contribution. 39, 96, 
235-236; tie also Foreign policty 
Journalism, idea of, 35; Nehru's stand 
for, 38 

Islam, Kan Nazml, 198 
Italian Embassy, 112 
Iyengar, Snoivasa, 119, 105, 204; Roy's 
comment on, 174 
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Japan issue, differences on, 94-95, 
Gandhi's draft resolution, 94, 94n; 
guerrilla warfare against, 94-95; 
Nehru’s draft resolution, 94, 94n; 
Rajendra Prasad amendment, 94 
Japanese goods, boycott o t, 39 
Jinnah, Mohammad All, 231; anti- 
Hindu-Muslun question, 154 
Jogleltar, K.N. 203 
John, Smart Mills on Liberty, 25 
Joshi, N.M . 219 

Joshi, PC, appeal to Gandhi 220-221, 
on CPI’s birth, 199; on Muslim 
League, III , on Quit India movement, 
220 

Jugunler Party. 161 

Khbadi, Sunder, 173 
Kalappa, V R 219 
KJniath, H V , 137 

Kanpur Bolshevik Conspiracy case 
(1924), 179, 19S, 199 

Kashmir issue, accession to India, 102, 
Gandhi'* message, 102, Pak 
infiltration in, 102, UN role, 102, 
Nehru-Patel differences on, 103 
Kelkar, N C ■ 86 
Keynes, John Maynard, 13 
Khadi; divergent views on, 53-59 
Khadi movement, 59, Nehru's support 
to, 89 

Khilafat question, 1 17 
Khilafa] movement, 162 
Kidwai, Raff Ahmed, doubt on Nehru, 82 
Kishan Sabha and Congress, Roy-Nehru 
clashes on. 182-184 
Kitchlew, Dr S , 105 
Knpalaxu, JB, 59; and Roy, 181; 
difference with Nehru, 101, 
difference* with Patel, 101, 
Gandhi and Nehru attitude to his 
Congress presidentship, 101; resigns 
from the Congress presidentship, 
101; resigns from the Congress 
Working Commute*, 84n 
Knshak Praj a Party, formation of, 1)8 

Labour, miserable conditions of, 5 


Labour Intensive technology, need for, 
90 

Labour movement, orientation of, 198 

Labour unrest, 1 18 

Lahui, Somnath, 226 

foifiez fart, capitalism, attack on, 20. 

31 , see also Capitalism 
La.ipst Rai, Lata, 117 
Law and Order, differences on the use 
of force in maintaining of, 99-100 
League Against Imperialism, Nehru’s 
association with, 7,10, 15, 36, 99, 
201, 203, Nehru’s insistence of 
Congress joining, 231 
League of Nations, Bose interest in, 
137, India's withdrawal from 137 
Legislatures boycott, Bosc-Gandhi 
differences on. 119 
L e nin, 197, 209, comment on Gandhi, 
159, 167, study of, 15 
Liberalism, 19, Nehru's acceptance of, 
155, virtue of. 230 

Liberal democratic theory, rejection of, 
196 

Lialnhgow, Lord, 83, 185, 242 
Literacy, problem of, 19 
Let Soak Sangh, 125 

Machine civilization, Bose-Gandhi 
differences on, 122 

Maochuna aggression, condemendalion 
of, 96 

Masam, M R , SO 

Material progress, divergent views on, 
55 

Mara, Kail, 19,209 

Marxian theory of class war, Nehru's 
reaction, 17 

Marxism, 19, 75, 164, 207, 213, CPI’S 
Vague and distract ideas on, 196, 
Gandhi’s opposition to, 70, 209, 
influence of, 13; Nehru’s admiration 
for, 17, 155; Nehru’s comment on, 
200; Nehru's deep study of, IS, 
Nehru’s lip service to the tenets of, 
19 

Marxist Interpretation. Nehru’s partial 
acceptance of, 8 
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economic issues, 126, Independence 
movement, 126, social, 126; Delhi 
Manifesto, 130, Fascism, 131. 
federation, 141-142; foreign policy, 
133-137; Gandhi, 240; Garvfhi-Crwin 
Pact, 131-132; ideological and 
temperamental, 149-150, international 
affairs, 144, national affairs, 144, 
national unity, 146-147; Nehru as 
Congress President, 130, office 
acceptance by (he Congress, 138; 
Pakistan, 134, political perspective, 
130-131, political system, 134-135, 
socialism, 105, socialist credentials 
of Nehru, 146; war situation, 1 39-140 
Nehru-CPf differences, communal 
problem, 220-221, Communists' 
opportunism, 216-218, Congress role 
212, 216-217, 243; Congress-League 
collaboration, 220-221 , ethical 
approach. 215-216, Oandbi, 208-210, 
intertra Government, 226-227; 
MountabaUen Plan, 227, nauonalist 
mnvcrosnt, 212, 243; nationabty 
problem, 222-223; non-vtoletu and 
violence methods, 213-214; peasant 
problem 13; Quit India movement, 
225-226, rural front, 213; second 
world war, 216-219 
Nchru-Gwdhi compromises, 85 
Nshru-Gandhi differences, big machine, 
89, coercion vs conversion, 7(5-71; 
complete freedom, 60-61; Congress 
future, 48-49 101-102, Congress 

functioning, 80; Cripps Proposals, 
91, 93a, development. 88; equality, 
JS, fast in politics, 71-73, Gandhi- 
Irwin Pact, 72-73; industrialization, 
89-93, interim govenunenh 102; 
Japan issue, 94-95; Kashmir issue, 
IQM03, Khadi. 58-59. leadership 
of Subbash Best. 90-91, modem 
civilization, 33-54, non-cooperation 
movement suspension, 59-60. non- 
violence; 51-53, 95-95, Ptannirg, 
870 political rapprochements. 129-130, 
Poll act, 48, rdigioh. 47; idf-comrol, 
35, small scale induUnrs. 89-90; 


simplicity, 55; sin and salvation. 
48-31; joaal perspective, 64-66; 
truth, 51-53; Trusteeship, 56; war 
policy, 92, 95-96; use of force to 
maintaining faw and order, 99-100 
Nehru-Roy differences, 155, 174-176; 
Congress participation in 1937 
elections, 185; Congress role, 173-174, 
242, Congress Socialist Tarty. 
176-177; economic policy, 19I-192J 
Faizpur Congress session, 183-814, 
Gandhi, 171-174, 188-189, 241-242; 
Gindhi-lrwui Pact, 177; Gandhism, 
184-185; India’s participation in 
the war, 187-189; Indian national 
movement, 155; interim government, 
191-192; Kishan Sabha affiliation 
with the Congress, 1*2-184; Marxism, 
155; offic acceptance, 186; peasants 
agitation, 176; socialism, 189-191, 
242-243; world politics, 186 
Nehni-Patel differences, Kashmir issue, 
103 

Nehru's radicalism, M. N. Roy’* 
comment, 15 
Nehru, Motilal, Jl7, 127 
Nehru-Commiftee, 127-128, Report, 110 
New Social and economic order, 
promotion of, 31 
Nicobar Island, 114 
Nimbkar, R.S., 203 

Non-alignment policy, Nehru’s role. 

41 , 53; tre also Foreign Policy 
No changers, criticism of, 10 
Non-Interference, Gandhi's policy on, 
86 

No-rent campaign, Roy's support, 175 
No-tax campaign, 118 
Non-Cooperation movement, 66, 85; 
Bose-Gandhi differences on, 117; 
CPI-Gandhi differences on, 210; 
Gandhi's programme of, 1 08; failure 
of, 197; nationalists sceptical about, 
98 ; Nehju-Gindhi differences on the 
suspension of, $9-60; rtvofutiooana 
rote to. 194; Roy criticism of, 168; 
suspension of, 194, 21* 

Non-violence, Bose views an, 130; 
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Bose-Gandht difference* on, 1 10. 
117, 133; CPI-Gandhi differences 
on, 210; Congress creed for, 215; 
doubled the efficacy of, 75; Gandhi 
on, 98; M.N. Roy's critical comment 
on, 170; nationalists’ sceptical about, 
98; violence methods, Nehru- CPI 
differences on, 23-314; Nehru-Gandhi 
differences on, 42, 31-53, 57, 85-96: 
Nehru’s reply, 99 

Office acceptance, Bose-Nehru differences 
oo ; set aha Congress Party 

Pacifism, virtue of, 230 
Pakistan idea, Base-Nehni differences 
on, 154, communists support the 
Pakistan idea, Bose-Nehru differences 
on, 154, commumstj support the 
Leagues’ demand, 222, Muslim 
demand. 154 
Palestinian issue, 39 
Pant, GB I4J. 225 
Pararaahans, Ramaknshna, 106 
Parliamentary democracy \S authori- 
tarianism, 134 

Passivism philosophy, Bose attack at, 
109-110 

Patel, Valletta, 142, 223, and Knpahni, 
101. and MN Roy, !8f, 183; 
aspersions on, 143; contact with Bose, 
111, 120, elected as congress 
President, 120, in Vienna, 120, 
Nehru's objection on Bose aspersions 
on, 143, remark on Bose's te-eleciron, 
148; resigns from Congress Working 
Committee, 84n 
Patriotism, expression of, 2-3 
Peace, Nehru's views on, 213 
Peasant, Communist failure in. 213. 
Congress support to, 6, living 
conditions of, S; Nehru's address, 
13; Nehru's contact with. 6, Nehru’s 
views, 213,prolest against oppression 
and exploitation of, vs landlords, 
105 

Peasants agitation, Roy's support, 
175-174 


Peasants Soviet Republics, CPI demand 
for the creation of, 217 
Peshawar conspiracy case of 1923, 199 
People's Democratic front, 220 
Persuasion, Nehru's views on, 215 
Philosophy, Nehru’s appreciation of, I 
Planned economy, 191 
Planning, aim of, 22, criticism of, 24; 
insistence on, 21 , Nehru-Gandhi 
differences on, 43, 27, 234, sub- 
committees report on, 88 
Planning Board, (92 

Planning Committee, 21, 68, inauguration 
of, 137; Nehru President of, 137 
Plural society, 33 

Political action, Gandhi's method, 4-5, 
39; need for change, 57, urge for, 
4,9 

Politics followers, Nehru'S address to, 

13 

Political freedom and economic freedom, 
mterhok between 16, set also 
Complete Independence 
Political Imperialism, see Imperialism 
Political System, Bose-Nehru differences 
on, 134-135 

Politics, Gandhi-Nehru difference* on. 
48-49, meaning of, 2, Nehru's under- 
standing of, 37 

PoDdicher7y school. Bose attack at, 109 
Poona Agreement, 119 
POoma Swaraj, campaign for, 128 
Poverty, J4n, 18-19, 24, 55-56, panacea 
for, 14-15 

Prasad, Rajendra. as Congress President. 
101, Gandhi's fast unto death 
announced by. 100. resigns from 
Congress Working Committee, 84, 
84n; Roy’i discussion with, *87 , 
183 

Prince of Wales, 108 
Pnnctly State, Nehru Gandhi differences, 
85-86 

Private capital, alarming growth of, 4 
Private sector, comment on the role of, 

23 

Production, divergent views on, 55 
Progress, divergent views on, 55 
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Proprrty s’rueture. Nehru Gandhi 
diHsMioi an, 43 

ProvivaJ Congress Cows it te:, 1432, 
S3- u I ist programme of, 13-14 
Proviiioul Government of Free India, 
Singapore. Boss inauguration of. 
1(4. Bo*e as head of (he State and 
Pmi3 Minister, 114, h:adquarte4s of. 
115, recognition to 114 
Pub'i. Safely Bill, opposition to, 203 204 

Quit India Mave-n;nt, 95,97, communists 
del oa items of, 220, 244, Nehru-CPI 
differences on, 225-226 

Radical Humanism or New Humanism, 
philosophy or, 153 138, 241 
Radical Democratic Party, collapse of, 
137, fortmiioa of, 157 
Radial Progressive Party, am of, 151, 
formation of, 151, Gandhi's group 
or non-cooperation, 151 
Radicalism, Bose-Nehni differercxs on. 
130, virtue of, 230 

Rajagopilachan. C, 95. 97, resigns 
from the Congress Working 
Cnmmittce. 84a 
Randive. B.T , 227 
Rangoon fall of, 95 
Rationalism, Nehru's appeal for, 31 
Regimentation. Nehru's opposition to. 
19 

Religion, and naiionalism, synthesis 
between, 106, with politics, danger 
role of, 33, Nehru'j views on 30. 
Nehru-Gandhl differences on, 47 
Report of the National Planning 
Committee, 191 

Representative Government, views on, 
26-27 

Republican League, objective of, 11, 
session of, II 

Revolutionary movement, M.N Roy's 
strategy for, 162-166 
Revolutionary Naiionalut Party, 
economic policy of, 195, programme 
of. 165 


Rightists vs Leftists, 110, 139, 150, 193; 
Nehru’s clarification from Bose, 
143-144; set also Congress Party 
Round Table Conference. 73, 119-120, 
second, failure of, 120-121 
Roussaeu’s Social Contract, 25 
Rowlatt Act, defying of. 5 
Roy, MN 83, 201; achievements of, 
Roy, MN, 83, 201; achievements of, 
179-180, Ahmedabad Congress 
manifesto of, 163. 169; analysis of 
the Indian situation, 160-162; and 
Bhulibhai Desai, 183; and Rajindra 
Prasad, 183; arrest and release of, 
157, 179: articles in "Advanced 
Guard”. 163, Bombay Congress 
leaders meeting with, 181; break 
association with the Communal 
International, 157; break away with 
Communism, 157; communists 
altitude to violence, 214-215; 
Communist movement activity of, 
155; critique of Gandhi. 166-171; 
differences with Gandhi, 181-182; 
disappointment from the Gaya 
Congress session, 164; disenchanted 
wnh the methods of communism, 
15J, 241 j clash wth Lenin on the 
colonial issue, 157-160, conflict with 
the Congress on war policy, 157; 
correspondence with the Indian 
communists, 164; elected to the 
Presidium of ihe Communist 
uilcrnatiofial. 137; expectations from 
C.R. Das, 164; first communist 
party outside India founded by. 
156. Independence of India League, 
product of, 179, involved in 
revolutionary movement m Bengal, 
156; join the Indian National 
Congress, 137; Kanpur Communist 
conspiracy ease against, 179, Karachi 
Congress session attended irt the 
guise of Dr, Mahmud, [77-178; 
Labour subcommittees of the 
Bombay Provincial Congress 
Committee, product of, 179, Lenin’* 


Revotulioiuncs. rote of. 194 impact on. 163; Maraut ideology of. 
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156, 164, member of Eastern 
Commission, )6t-lo2; new name 
adopted by, 15$; on Nehru’s 
radicalism, 15; original name of, 
156, participated in the second 
Congress of the Communist Inter* 
national, 157, political career ot 
156; radical Democratic Party 
founded by. 157; Radicalism 
Humanism philosophy of, 155-159, 
241, relations with Borodin, 156, 
report on the Indian situation, 164. 
return to India, 157, 174, a revolution, 
156-155; revolutionary missions 
abroad, 155; resigns front the 
Congress Party, 157; rift with the 
Congress, 160— IM. 164, role of, 
194, 199; second Congress of the 
Communist International, 165-166. 
strategy for a revolutionary 
movement. 162-166; a staunch 
communist, 155; suspect in the eyes 
of both the Congress as weB as the 
Communists, 171 , Trade Union 
contribution, 179-140, travelled 
extensively abroad. 156, visit to 
Burma, 156, visit to China, 156-157, 
visit lo Gcrminy. 157; vist to Japan, 
156, visit to Mexico, 156, visit to 
Philippines, 156, vi»u to Russia, 156, 
visit to USA, 156. works of, 163. 
165, 167-168, Hi , set also Nehru-Roy 
differences 

Roy, Manahendra Nath, set Roy. M N 

Roy-Stalm theory, 217 

Rudolph, Lord, 53 

Rural problem, 6, differences, on, 90 

Ruskin, 48 

Russell, Bertrand, impact on Nehru, 13 
Russo Japan war, Japan surrender of, 
IIS 

Sabarmnti School, Bose attack at, 109 
Salt satyagraha, 64 

Salvation, Gsndhi-Nehru differences on. 
SO 

Samui on, priority to, 99 
Sampurnand, Dr 195; moving in 


socialist direction, 13 
Sardesai. SC , on CPI failure, 228 
Satyagraha Movement, 4-5 
Savanorala, I/O 

Science and technology, development of. 
32 ; importance of. 235, modermsa lion 
of. 30-31, Nehru's views on, 29-30, 
Nehru-Gandhi differences on, 45 
Scientific humanism, views on, 13 
Scientific Temper. Nehru's views on, 
29-30 

Scicntisim, Nehru's appeal for. Jl 
Secular polity, Nehru views on, 235 
Secular state, emergence of, 33, 
neutrality towards religion, 34 
Secularism, achievemenl of 35, and 
religion, 34. equal rights under, 34, 
necessity for, 34. Nehru's role in, 
3J-35 

Self-control, divergent views on, 55 
Self-discipline, Bose realisation about, 
106 

Self-sufficient, divergent views on, 55 
Separate electorate for depressed classes, 
Gandhi's Iasi unlo death, 72 
Servants of India Society, Nehru's 
admiration for, I 
Services, State control over, 22 
Senicc of humanity Bose realization 
about, 106 
Seva Sangh, 142 
ShaUatwala, 198 
Shavv, Bernard, fabamsm off 13 
Sikb movement, 162 
Simplicity, differences on, 55, 58 
Sin, Gandhi-Nehru differences on, 49-50 
Singapore, fall of, 113 
Singh, Bhagat, execution of, 120 
Singh, Brayesh, 175 
Smgh, Captain Mohan, 1 13 
Smo Indian relalions, 39 96, joint 
declaration, 37-38 

Suaramayya, Pattabhi, HI, vs Bose, 
123-124, 140-142 

Small-scale industries, differences on, 
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